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Tito Schipa 


Who is causing nation-wide 
comment by his sweeping 
successes in concert. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Church, 


MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BAB( 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN  |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
Expert—Coach—Repertoire | ART OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th West 79th Street, New York 
OCK New York City Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


) 


Voice 


Street 172 


Season 192 5th 


7-1928 began September 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
WALTER L. BOGERT ART OF SINGING 
Member 
Teachers of Singing 
OF SINGING | 
ne Tel. 4345 Cathedral | 


American 
Academy of 1425 Broadway, N. Y 

ART 
5 Claremont Ave., 
|THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher 


MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 
FLESCH 
Advanced Pupils epted 
York City 


Auditions 


| 
| 4 


RUSSELL HURST 

ER OF PIANO 

Beginners and Advanced Pupils 

lio: 149 East 61st 
Te 


ALFRED 
TEACH 


2 t 
Reger 


.|GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 


(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York City 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


144 East 62d Street, 


Member American Academy 


|MME. BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 
A Spe Female \ 
Languages Coaching : 
[APIRO y al antment nly: Apt. 25, aly —Aasiny St., 


alist for the 





MICHE] Pent 


InsTR 


S( 
€ MUSIC 


EDUCATION STUDIOS 
igecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Courses 
yloncello and 
AND DANCING—HARMONY 
APPRECIATION AND History 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and 
fel. Wadsworth 


| Elementary 
Voice, 


FM 


Meth 


|MME. MINNA KAU ANN 


L USIC 
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FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti Elder 
“Being in full po my 

singing, he has the al great 
Francesco Lampert 


| MR. 
OF 
the 


ssession method 


ility to torm 


Studios, New 


York City 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 


SOPRANO 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
I xf Piano and 7 Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
tv days weekly 
Available New York 


W. 72d 


ieacher ¢ i heory 


1425 Broadway . 

I } lays weekly 
STUDIOS 2 Ft. Washington 

'New York 


34 


two 


Tel 


tudi 
St., New York 


nia 26 Wadswort 


RODERICK 
SINGING 
New York, 


9685 


MME. EMMA 


SOPRANO TEACHER O! 


Vacancies for a Few ipil 317 West 83rd 
) West 22nd Street, New Yor phone Endicott 


\NITA RIO 


Street 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
West New Y 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


Address: 209 79th Street, 


CHRISTIAAN 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Kriens Symphony 
for Orchestra 


ERNEST CARTER KRIENS 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
eae spree Conductor 
ander 8623 First American School 
f les for string 


303 Carnegie Ha 


AWRENCE WARD ” 


SINGING 


East 69th City Clut 
lub 
EACHER OF Telephone: Rhine Players. 
H i ew vacan 


HOFHEIMER Telephone: 1350 Circle 


AND 


GR \¢ E 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Hall, 1 


TEACHER 
treet 
8178 ALBERT VON 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, 


Sveinway West 57th 

New or : Phone Circle DOENHOFF 
TEACHER 
Street, New York 


51 West 102d 
Phone: Riverside 0366 

VIOLINIST 

MANY WI 

ARTISTS 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Reinecke—Classics; 

Technic New York 
West 86th Street. 
arranged to 


under 
Liszt 


Studied 
Style; 
Music and Arts, 2¢ 
Schuyler 414( Courses 
vidual requirements 


School 
suit 


408 West 
Edgecombe 


Personal address, 150th Street 


LUYSTER 


Sight 


WILBUR A. 


Specialist 


CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE 


in Singing 


Met NOACK 

Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


(Formerly Teacher for 


FIQUE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
4 Phone 2634 Penn 


f Teachers of Singing | || | 


CoM POSITION 
F N 


artists.” 


N. ¥ 


VIOLINIST 


EDOARDO PETRI 
of 
TEACHER 


| 


Master Arts Columbia University 


OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: York 


1425 Broadway New 


Phone 2628 





| 
HANNA BROCKS 

LYRIC COLORATURA 

Concerts— Recitals 

: 157 West 7 


Phone: 3312 


SOPRANO 
Instruction 
New York 


Susquehanna 


Studio 3rd Street, 


SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 

ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, 
politan Opera House Bldg.), 

2 Wednesdays and Saturdays 

| All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


| LILLIAN 


(Metro 
oh Oe 


EL 


ICAL ( 


WATSON USHER 
OACH—ACCOM PANIST—ORGANIS1 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


\ETH 
| \ 


LEN BRETZ 
PEACHER OF SINGING. 
( t Rr k H 


Ml 


| ADDYE YEARGAIN } 
ADVANCED METHODS OF I} 
| INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Te 
Children’s Classe 


1 St., York Phone 


[ALI 
I 


ANO CLASS 


FENNER HILL 
ACHER OF SINGING 


Ope 


Endicott 817% 


DR. DANIEL 
ALICE NEILSEN 
LYDIA I 


GEORGES ] 
YPKOVSKA 


ork City 


SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Petrograd ( 


Crenev: 


A 


and wind instruments 


Violinist 


14, New 


Scharwenka | 
of 

Telephone | 
indi- | 


| MME, SCHOEN-RENE 


35 West 71st Street, New 


Telephone 


| BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS 
English, French and German Song 
205 West Street, New 
Telephone Circle 5420 


AND COACHING 
repertor ’ 


York 


57th 
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K TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


Voice trials by 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


appointmerit only 


$ MARGOLIS «att 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vccsimusie | > 


; wa ae OPERA sens" nom 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


+ SHAFENER .-~: 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s eee ry eo +m 
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MUSICAL 


one COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pnd West 80th St., wad York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Director Grand Opera Societ, 
Tel. Ss Mati 


CALVIN 


TENOR-—TEACHER 











Van Dye stodioa “i39 Eighth Ave. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N.J. 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 








Zz Violin Instruction 
14 East 88th St., New York Tel. 6498 Lenox 





Address: 4260-77th St., Ekmburst, N. ¥. 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOR One aS . ~ ne 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
York City N ber ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
188.” ADDY, at at permanent i css: Ruedeshelmer Platz 


: VAUGH 














VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | xii 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


:DILLING 


Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 61 8t., 


Mat. Homeloan oN Y. Tel Circe 16if 


Steinway Hall, New York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD “s." 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New | York City 


Penn 
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SERGEI 


)\ KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


— oy : L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


§ DEMMS == 


€ CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring is yo “Joyous — “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ut HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
usical Management 
384 costa Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
535 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


= Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Stein Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smi th, Fine Arts Bidg.,, Chicago 









































MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howes HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 » Soteeee Bidg.. be 18s W. 57th St. 


Tel. Mott Haven oes, nee “York 








COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-~@e- 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Teleph 3475 


Be ndicett 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally panies as a Voice Builder, Voice 


Repairer and Coach. 
ad Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of — 
tudio 


and many other aoe singers. 
Hotel | Metropole, Cineinnati, 


om MOWE .%, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorioc 


Associated with Frank La For 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKE 


“Able technic ond 
= Eagle. 
5 a iy gaining unique reputation.” 
N. Y. World. ppsttiche 
stman schoo! of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL) 




















Concert 
Organist 
fine command.” — 


Mzmzn>s| PCH 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Copngiot a and pee Brick B Cue, a 


ion Theo 
ew York 


< BUTLER = 


N 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, I). 








LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, S. C. 


MARTHA ILLIAM TEACHER OF 

A. W. § BEL CANTO 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St..N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY =: 


25 Fort 
we - 4 a aaa 








Washing- 
ton Ave. 


Phone: Wash. 
Heights $517 








Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LJUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““c= 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


Bene ge 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
Se: Lake Park _ 
Chica, 








Chicago 


DURNO 











* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. $935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West ‘ec a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”—N. Y. World. 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Puplis Accepted. 








BELLE F ISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnso pn Ave. 
Phone: Waver ly 4200 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 7 Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Address 161 West 85th St., New York Telephone §338 Schuyler 














KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 6231 


CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


EROMANOFF 


a DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
N Vocal Studio Voice Training 
E Coaching, * Languages 

637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent 7450 


ORCHESTRAS 
Method. 
ew York City 














ADANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Plecemeat 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


ROD 





* 
= 
™ 


AZz=FOnPO 





ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of Musica Counma 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Herdmas Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


APply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 eee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 
maker : 

{ Its continued use in ouch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $ 33 





Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:- MAKERS 


The DUOARL 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ,» STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright ‘Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


es ee ss rs 


WING & SON, 


JIWING PIANO 


of America for forty-nine year 

















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
695 Fifth Avenue - - 








Office and Warerooms: New York City 


oT MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 






































i Manufacturers of the 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 


CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know - 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. mn 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center 


; ¢ 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 














Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


THE BEAUFORT sateen nt 
140 West 57th Street (FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


»__||LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Planist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
Interpretation and Technique 

















EUNICE HOWARD | ° 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. | 
113 West S7th Street New York | 


: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


15 East 38th St., 
Lexington 10125 


PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Greduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 647 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicago 


WALTER LEARY : 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 





Composer-Pianist 
Voice Buliding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8ST... NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


Instruction-T hat-Builds 
2231 Broadway Telephone 
New York Tra. 3614 


RALPH ANGELL|ELENORE ALTMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
71 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
Tel. Main 1430-W 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. Y. Phone: 1002] River 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 
Cenductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHgSTRA 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many 


musical communities.’’—Times. 
Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 


‘ GLEASON == 
© STALLINGS PRIN 


SOPRANO 
5 6 East 36th St. 





N. Y PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 























Studio: New York 














Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


30 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
” ung ” ‘ Phone: Wabash 2293 


LEO VOICE BRAU \ 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 














OAT | POU uU~ 








The 
our ad appears 


REASON In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a Ilfetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 
F. RADLE, Inc. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 








Studlo: 














Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 


65 West 70th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 0848 





Pennsylvania 
2828 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 





609-611 West 39th Street New York City 
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FIRST COMPLETE PERFORMANCE OF 


BUSONTS DR. 


No Cuts in Fine Berlin Production—Unsurpassed Revival of Gluck’s 


FAUST AROUSES INTEREST 


Orpheus—New Hindemith Violin Concerto— 


Gieseking’s Supreme Art—‘“Symphonic Jazz’—Frieda Hempel Returns—Interesting Orchestral 
Novelties—Respighi’s Growing Popularity 


great event of Berlin’s musical life during 
the month of October was the first performance here of 
3usoni’s Dr. Faust. After the premiere in Dresden in 1925 
the opera was given in Stuttgart, Hamburg and Frankfort, 
but the Berlin production differs from all these because for 
the first time the score has been performed without cuts and, 
moreover, because it has come nearer the spirit of Busoni’s 
art. 

The work has been described repeatedly in the Musica. 
Courtrr, and the peculiar style, the abstract character, the 
mystic traits of Busoni’s music have been discussed in detail. 
It may suffice for this time, therefore, to say 
this music, which in its strange, ascetic char- 
acter offers little attraction at the first hear 
ing, gains considerably in impressiveness and 
‘ffect upon nearer acquaintance. 

Leo Blech conducted with eminent mas 
tery and Friedrich Schorr, as Faust, revealed 
the possibilities of the grandiose part both 
for singing and acting, more than any previ- 
us interpreter. Fritz Soot's interpretation 
if Mephistopheles was remarkably power 
ful, both vocally and histrionically, while 
Frieda Leider, as the Duchess of Parma, 

did full justice to her part, which can hardly 
be called grateful. Dr. Horth was in charge 
of the mise-en-scéne, and Aravantinos’ fine 
stage pictures are deserving of high praise. 
The splendid work of the chorus was alto 
gether admirable, especially in view of the 
problems Busoni set for it—problems hardly 
ever before risked in opera. 

WALTER 

At the Municipal Opera, Bruno Walter 
delighted his public with a revival of Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Euridice. Never before, as far 
as I know, has the characteristic note of 
Gluck been sounded so strikingly and hap- 
pily. In the apparent modesty and simplicity 
of his task Walter showed his great musi- 
cianship just as convincingly as in many a 
gigantic piece of work imposed on him by a 
complicated modern score. It became evi- 
dent that Gluck’s music, if performed so per 
fectly, appeals to the twentieth century as it 
did to the eighteenth century; in fact genial 
music of such elemental power of invention 
is timeless, and can never lose its charm. 
3ut one must know how to make it reveal 
its soul, and it is just there that modern 
interpretations generally fail. ; 

An admirable cast was of material assist- 
ance in the fine result obtained. Sigrid 
Onegin’s timbre of voice, as well as het 
manner of action suit Orpheus perfectly, ana 
Euridice cannot be personified with a more 
touching fragile grace than Maria Muller 
displayed. The stage decorations by César 
Klein were striking, but not equally happy 
in effect, some scenes decidedly exaggerat 
ing ornamental detail. 

Furtwangler’s second Philharmonic con- 
cert had a program of pastoral character, 
commencing with Beethoven’s magnificently 
rendered sixth symphony, and closing with 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, a score of en- 
chanting sound effects and picturesque de- 
tails. Adolf Busch played Mozart's violin 
concerto in A major with that purity of 
style and technical perfection for which he is 
justly famous. 

Liszt’s “Curistus” Herarp 
LAPSE 

The Singakademie chorus, conducted by 
Georg Schumann, started its years’ copious 
program with a well prepared and impressive 
performance of Liszt’s Christus, unheard in 
Berlin for about two decades. Emmy Land, 
Emmy Neiendorff, Poul Madsen and Albert 
Fischer did justice to the solo parts. Liszt’s music, though 
not extraordinarily strong in polyphonic treatment, still has 
ecclesiastic dignity and powerful poetic qualities that keep 
it alive. 

Klemperer’s second symphony concert had its center of 
interest in Bruckner’s majestic seventh symphony, which 
was given a truly inspired rendering. The mystic, Catholic 
background of the music, its reposeful breadth, its eternal 
melody and exuberant wealth of gorgeous color, its gran- 
diose proportions and construction were fully grasped by 
Klemperer and made to live for the listeners. 

HinpemitH: Neo-Crassic 

Paul Hindemith played his new concerto for viola and 
orchestra, op. 36, for the first time. We find Hindemith 
here, like Stravinsky, going back to the eighteenth century, 
applying the form of the old Italian concerto, as it was 
used by Vivaldi, Bach, Corelli, Handel, modernizing it of 
course by means of the so-called modern linear counterpoint, 
and by strange and surprising orchestral coloring (violins, 
violas and percussion instruments are entirely absent, only 
wind instruments, ‘li and double-basses are employed). 

The first movement, in its restless motion, reminds one 
strongly of Bach, also of certain Reger compositions. The 
slow movement seems least convincing, whereas a funny 


BerLin.—The 


REVIVES ORFEO 


AFTER 


ON Ag 
LONG in New 


vocal teacher of Philadelphia, who will devote 
York City, 


march of the 
vein. The 


scherzo-fugato and the humorous military 
finale are fine specimens of Hindemith’s 
new composition, beautifully played by both the and 
orchestra, was much applauded. The introductory number 
of the program was Gluck’s stately Chaconne taken from 
the close of the Orpheus score, a happy addition to the 
symphonic repertory. 


jyocose 


soloist 


A New SyMPHoNyY 
In one of his Sunday concerts Emil Bohnke performed a 


new symphony by Paul Hoeffer for the first time. Hoeffer, 


EDGAR M. COOKE, 


two days each week to 


world war, 
{merica became associated with the de 


> Resske -Seagle 


a young theory teacher at the Berlin Hochschule, is a fanati 
cal partisan of radical cacophonic style. He torments the 
ears of his listeners without making amends by other quali- 
ties. His badly sounding orchestra suggests a lack of skill i in 
scoring. 

Lula highly esteemed lieder 


Mysz-Gmeiner, the singer, 





instruction 
following the insistent demands of his pupils who are 
positions in the metropolis. Mr. 
ing before the outbreak of the 
return to . 


Cooke was an operatic tenor of many years stand- 
in which he participated, and upon his 


School for Singers. 


who is also known to the American public, gave 
in conjunction with the new chamber orchestra, 
by that excellent musician, Michael Taube. 
program contained a Handel concerto old Italian 
arias, and three new compositions. The first of these was 
Wolfgang Jacobi’s setting of a cycle of poems by Stefan 


(Continued on page 10) 
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AMERICAN TENOR MAKES 
CHICAGO OPERA DEBUT 


John Sample Appears for First Time and Pleases Large 


Audience in Aida—Il Trovatore and Martha Espe- 
cially Well Given—Other Operas of the Week 
Apa, Novemper 12 (Evenrnc) 
Cuicaco.—The principal interest in the 
\ida centered in the debut of another American tenor, 
John Samy ile who sang the role of Rha 
dames. Visibly nervous, his portrayal lacked 
force; but it is not as an actor that Sample’s 
first appearance is to be reviewed in these 
columns, but as a singer. 
In the first act Sample 
ficulties. A recent cold, 
him to postpone his debut 
him somewhat, but in the 
newcomer rose to the 
voice wide in 
beautiful 
voice, ga 


performance of 


labored under dif- 

which compelled 
a week, hampered 
Nile Scene the 
occasion, disclosing a 
compass, voluminous and of 
texture. Sample, who knows the 
ample proof of his mastery and 
his success after the Nile Scene had the ear 
marks of a pers wal triumph. Later in the 
season Sample will appear in other roles and 
now that he has come fore, he will, 
to better advantage 
Muzio was Aida, in which she again reaped 
honors. 

Giacomo Rimini c 
his best portrayals 
his various scenes 

It was good Ed uard Cotreuil once 
igain in the vestments of the High Priest, 
Ramfis, as the French ‘ne alwz ays gives 
full satisfaction in any role with which he is 
entrusted. His Ramfis was capital 

Ihe smaller parts were well handled, and 
more than passing comment should be set 
down for the performance of the ballet 
which has given entire satisfaction so far this 
season 

Henry G. Weber was at the conductor's 
desk, from where he directed a smooth and 
interesting performance 


1 to the 
no dout rt, be he urd even 


uunts Amonasro among 
and he scored heavily in 


to see 


TANNHAUSER, NOVEMBER 13 


Forrest Lamont, recovered from the slight 
cold that incapacitated him at the first per 
forme ance of Tannhauser, was heard at his 
est at the second presentation. Tannhauser 
may well be counted among Lamont’s best 
roles and he again made a deep impression 
on his listeners. Leone Kruse repeated her 
splendid delineation of Elizabeth and Schlus 
nus his of Wolfram. Weber conducted. 

It TrovatorE, NovEMBER 14 

There are some performances that can be 
a of in golden letters and one of them 
is Trovatore, given with a star cast. 
5; Raisa electrified her hearers by the 
bigness of her tone and also pleased those 
who enjoy her when she sings pianissimio 
The role of Leonora being to her liking, she 
devotes a great deal of care to her portrayal 
of it which is dignified and regal to the eye. 
Her success was sper 

\ugusta Lenska made the hit of her career 
here as Azucena, the old gypsy. She sang 
brilliantly and her scene in the second act 
proved the most potent episode in the drama. 

Antonio Cortis, one of the most satisfying 
tenors in the pe rsonnel of our company, sang 
gloriously the music given to Manrico, and 
he shared equally in the success of the night 

Richard Bonelli was a forceful Count Di 
Luna. Chase Baromeo made a fine impres- 
sion as Fernandez. 

Henry G. Weber was at the conductor’s stand and he 
directed as fine a performance of Trovatore as these ears 
have ever heard; and though the —: is poorly balanced 
this season, due not to the body itself, but to its position 
in the orchestra pit, he was able to make it sing out the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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RETURNING 
(Ship News by the 


New York, NovemsBer 21.—Big liners never race. But 
from the viewpoint of a landsman the arrival of the French 
liner, Ile de France, and the White Star liner, Olympic, had 
all the indications of a race, including a close finish. They 
passed Fire Island ten minutes apart, reached Quarantine 
seven minutes apart and docked at their adjacent piers 
almost simultaneously. 

Aboard each boat was a very excited and happy y 
lady, each a former “child prodigy,” arriving for her debut 
as a full-fledged artist, firmly believing that it was a race 
and waving her handkerchief and hoping that her spectacu- 
lar entry aboard her respective ship might prove a good 
omen for future success. 


young 


MUSICAL 


Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter.) 


WANDERERS 


The first of the two to step onto the pier was Evelione 
Taglione, an Italian-American girl pianist, arriving on the 
Ile de France. She grew up here as a “child wonder,” last 
appearing publicly with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in 1924. Since then she has been studying in Berlin 
and giving the public the opportunity to forget her as a 
“child” before returning as a developed artist to be taken 
seriously. 

Lucie Stern, also a pianist, was the young lady aboard the 
Olympic. This is her third concert season here and she 
was so happy at the prospects of being rated a regular 
artist this year that she could hardly wait for the big ship 

(Continued on page 37) 





NEW FEVRIER OPERA HAS SUCCESSFUL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


PREMIERE 


Thrilling Story and Colorful Music Rouse Audience to Enthusiasm 


Paris.—The large provincial opera houses are sometimes 
able to produce important premiéres, since it often happens 
that they have larger funds at their disposal than the two 
opera houses’ in Paris. This season the first new work to 
be given in the provinces is Oletta, La Fille du Corse, a 
lyric drama in three acts and four Henri Février, 
the composer of Monna Vanna and Gismonda. The libretto 
is by André Leroy and Paul de Choudens. 

The story is one of vendetta and love. Rego, a Corsican, 
kills his morta! enemy, Dorsio, following the vendetta law, 
and lives with his daughter, Oletta, far from his native vil 
lage. The desire to find a hidden treasure in his native 
home, however, brings him there at night. Although pru 
dence would certainly seem to indicate that he should not 
in the h he ignores prudence, thus dis- 
Antoni, brother of the dead Dorsio 


IN HOLLAND 


scenes by 


ouse, 


show l 
closing himself to 


PELLEAS 


Monteux Discusses Forthcoming Performance of Debussy’s 
Opera 

\fter waiting several minutes in Mr. Mon 
teux’s private sitting room in the American Hotel, I saw 
the conductor approach with a smile of greeting. He had 
been resting prior to his concert in Utrecht that same eveil 
ing, and when | hastily murmured an apology for disturbing 
him, he saying that discussing his pet topic 
merited a cessation of his afternoon aap. 

B aget have come for information about Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, which i am conducting next week?” my host in 
ne oe “Wel ere is really so much to tell about it that 
1 am liabl my train if I once start talking.” ; 

“Oh jus interesting facts,” 1 urged. “Tell 
me, for 1 Dutch Wagner Society ever con- 
sented foreign to their tradition as 
an opera 

“Well, 


more than anyone 


A MSTERDA M 


reassured me, 


e to miss 
t tew 


tance, how the 


give mea 


perform anytl 
French.” . - 
really has taken a great deal of managing 
would think,” said Mr. Monteux. “We 
all know, of course, that people as a rule hate to change 
their customary procedure, and it is always the inventive, 
original persor who endeavors to bring about an alteration 
and then. In this case it is Dr. Paul Cronheim, secre- 
Wagner Society, who has pulled the wires, and 
largely due to his energy that we will give Pelleas.” 
; remember that two ago I conducted 
opera in the Concertgebouw, with 
Charles Panzera singing Pelleas and Marguerite Gills Meli- 
sande. You surely recall what a tremendous sensation it 
made. This really sowed the seed, put the idea into the 
heads of a few—mainly Paul Cronheim—to give the work 
in its entirety. Of course the Wagner tradition is very 
strong, and the general idea here is that a French opera, in 
French, and rather modern to boot, can’t possibly be on such 
a lofty plane. So it was the fight to overcome this prejudice 
which took uch energy.” 
“But once the battle was 
about it?” 
“Oh that 


ot the 

it is 
“Perhaps you 
some extracts from the 


years 


so n 
won, how did the Society feel 
“that was a beau 
, told me that he 
spare no 


could I 
added, his 


d Mr. Monteux; 
geste Mr. Bu resident of the Society 
left it entirely in y he and that I was to 
expense in making the production as perfect as I 
consider that xine kind and generous,” he 
eyes shining with enthusiasm. 

“Of cour 1 said, “I am curious to know 
you have “ wloyed in making the performance so exceptional 


ands, 


what means 


as it promises to be 

The conductor smiled “Whe 
it isn’t so difficult,” he said. “In the first place, scenery has 
been especially made, by the Frenchman, André Boll, and I 
you that it is extraordinary that it is bound to help 
immensely in giving an atmosphere of mystery. But that 
leave as a surprise until you see it. What pleases me 
ywever, i th fact that I have chosen all the solo- 
s | have done with the idea of a perfect 

beautiful whole, you understand.” 
Debussy wrote his opera, some twenty- 
_ it was understood by few. Those were 
ages for music like that, and when it was pro- 
the Opéra Comique, the composer was so grateful 
l ll, that he sat by and let it be per- 
ion. It has so often 
with a star 
scenery given 
That is just 
shouldn't 
main 
tail 


n there is money to spend 
assure 


most, hc 


and tl 


ists mysel 
ible, all parts | ola 


sugge 
way, that is to say, 
and with acting and 
infinite importance than the music 
what | 1 ot have—these old traditions, 
how. The music is the 
other elements must dove 

thing of beauty.” 
anxious to hear it,” I ex 
train to Utrecht—” and } 
with a feeling that his 
>». 


formed S 
been done in tl ri nal 


and sup 


2.3 
which 
exist in the world of art, any 
thing all the 
vertect 
' ‘Vou } m 

You have mac ‘ 


complete 
doubly 
claimed. “In the meantime—that 
bade goodbye to Pierre Monteux, 
miectious 


enthusiasn 


was 


gee Symphony Season Opens Auspiciously 
under the direction of 


Mr. Shavitch’s ap- 


ymphony 


season, 
auspiciously 
stand to start his 
1 was a signal for an ovation from bot 
1enNce He recently returned from suc 
Madrid, the Hollywood Bowl and San 
Wagner-Rimsky-Korsakoff program wa 
had no soloist. The 
showed the marked 
unfailing dynam 


opened 


nductor’s fourth season 


which 
ntly played and 
hestra and the 


necert, 


Brahms sym 
am, followed by 
‘ampo, the symphoni m | duardo Fabini Uruguayai 
| ‘ld premiere unc 
tevideo, Uruguay, in 
America by the 
1925. Campo is an un 
t in deep feeling and native 
st and scored with her brilliant 
and Polonaise 


composer 
the dire« Mor 
1922, and 1 vay or the first time in 
»yracus¢ 

yundat color 
was the soloi 
Bell Song from Lakm« 


usual work, a 
Lucille ¢ 
Joratura work in the 
from Mignon 
The first of the 
the Armory 


halfant 


given at 
audience. 


Popular Concerts was 
large and enthusiastic 


Sunday 
™ : 
and drew a 


Antoni, who has just been elected by his compatriots as their 
leader to deliver them from the despotism of Genoa, sees 
Rego, and kills him, thus throwing the necessity for revenge 
on the shoulders of Oletta. With her, revenge takes a dif- 
ferent form. She manages to kindle an insane love for her- 
self in the heart of Antoni, who finally sacrifices his country, 
his friends and his honor for her, only to find that she has 
been playing with him. Whereupon he commits suicide. 

The score has been greeted enthusiastically by the French 
critics, who find it musicianly, colorful and thoroughly in- 
terpretative of the action, all details of which are carefully 
followed by the composer The y find that he has re- 
mained true to his earlier works, are modern in char- 
acter, and consequently not always ears. 
On the opening night, however, the the 


also 
which 
illuring to the 
audience greeted 


composer with great enthusiasm and applause N. ve B. 


welcomed and 
Fors e Lui, 
with special 


Marguerite Namara, the was heartily 
applauded for her beautiful singing of the aria, 
from Traviata, and At the Well by Hageman, 
orchestral accompaniment 

Che third subscription 
19, with Be Harrison, 
program, soloist conductor all 


press and public 


Ss lc ist, 


November 
soloist, the 
commen- 


concert took place on 
English cellist as 


sharing in the 


atrice 


dations 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
TENN.—Mrs. Jefferson Franklin Hill, presi- 
Beethoven Club, which this year celebrates its 
iversary, announces plans for a most interesting 
Hill has appointed Mrs. David L. Griffith 


MEMPHIS, 
dent of the 
fortieth ann 
season. Mrs 


MRS. JEFFERSON FRANKLIN HILL, 
President of the Beethoven Club, one of the South’s oldest 
and largest musical organizations, which has its headquarters 
in Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Hill is now entering upon her 

tenth year as president. 


chairman of all local concerts, with Mrs. A. Denny DuBose 
as vice-chairman, the committee consisting of some of the 
most representative women in club and musical circles. 
There are many innovations to be in augurated, including 
a radio program each month; a series of morning musicales, 
to be given in the ball room of the Hotel Peabody, followed 
by luncheon; a cantata by Deems Taylor, The Highway- 


November 24, 1927 
man, for women’s voices: four organ recitals; recitals twice 
a month on Sunday afternoons in the Hotel Peabody; a 
chorus composed of the church choirs in the city, augmented 
by voices from the choral class of the club and an orchestra, 
to be given in the Municipal Auditorium during the Christ- 
mas season; a gigantic piano ensemble with twenty or more 
pianists; a series of lecture-recitals arranged by Mrs. Frank 
Sturm, chairman; two evening concerts at the Peabody, 
preceding the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s visit here in 
the early spring, when a synopsis of the two operas to be 
heard, and the important arias and duets will be given in 
concert form, and last, but not least, the Artist Concert 
Committee (Mrs. E. S. Worden, chairman) which is re 
sponsible for an interesting course which began with Tito 
Schipa, tenor, on November 18, and will include the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbruggen, con- 
ductor, on February 4, and Edith Mason, soprano, on 
April 9. 

The piano committee (Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman) will 
present Frances Nash, December 9, Harold Bauer February 
11, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, March 3. Another interesting 
feature of the club is the music in the hospitals (Mrs. R. 
E. Mitchell, chairman), monthly programs to be given in 
every hospital in the city. 

The Junior and Juvenile Beethoven 
active as the Senior Club, the 
ance of Mrs. Clyde 


Clubs are quite as 
former being under the guid- 
Parke, the intermediates with Mrs. 
Frank Blair, director, and the juveniles with Mrs. W. S. 
Hyatt, director. Each of these organizations has its presi- 
dent and other officers, having regular mi nthly meetings and 
programs. 

Mrs. Hill, who is so well known throughout the musical 
world, having won for herself national fame for her ex- 
ecutive ability, enters upon the tenth year as president of 
the club with the same enthusiasm that has marked each 
succeeding year, and it goes without saying that this year 
will be even more successful and artistic than the preceding 
ones. It is through her vision and interest that the beautiful 
club home was purchased, and it stands as a memorial to 
her splendid work for music in Memphis and the South. 
oe 


Bush Symphony Orchestra to Give Big Program 

Arthur Middleton, eminent American baritone, and Harold 
von Mickwitz, pianist, as and the Br third 
symphony and Strauss’ tone-poem, Death and Transfigura- 
tion, are the notable features of the first concert of the 
3ush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra 

Under Conductor Richard Czerwonky’s able baton, the 
Bush Symphony will present a program at Orchestra Hall 
on November 29 that will set an American standard of 
accomplishment for such organizations in goal and 
performance. 

The growth of the Symphony Orchestra, which the Bush 
Conservatory management has fostered and which Mr. 
Czerwonky’s ability has developed, is indicative of the = 
fessional excellence for which this Chicago music school i 
known throughout the country. In all de partments Selinasiats 
preparation is the basis of performance in studio and public. 

For over seven hag (no great rn vem is sudden) 
Czerwonky has been building up the skill of the players of 
the Bush Orchestra to its present point of excellence. Many 
of the original players are still members of the orchestra 
and lend their routined skill to the splendid ensemble of the 
organization. Many of the players, after completing their 
training, have accepted lucrative engagements with the m: ajor 
symphonies of the country. Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and other nationally known orchestras have drawn players 
from the Bush organization. 


soloists, ahms 


artistic 


To the interested observer there 
hearsals of the Bush Symphony that exists in no other 
similar organization. Under Mr. Czerwonky’s persuasive 
baton and good-humored pointed comment there is a temper- 
ing of studentship, a moulding of personal lities, an ironing 
out of youthful idiosyncrasies that make seasoned 
tra players in surprisingly short time. Routine and discip- 
line and musical enthusiasm—these are the Czerwonky ideals. 

The appearance of Arthur Middleton on the Orchestra 
Hall program of November 29 lends an added importance 
to the initial concert of the orchestra’s seventh season. The 
great bartione, whose successes throughout America have 
been equalled in Australia and New Zealand in two tri 
umphal tours, is one of the outstanding American artists of 
the present generation. He will sing the Largo al Factotum 
from Rossini’s Barber of Seville, with the orchestra. Much 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ANCIENT CITY OF NORWICH CELEBRATES 


THIRTY-SECOND TRIENNIAL 


FESTIVAL 


Gieseking, Hess, Thibaud and Austral Among the Soloists—Frank Bridge’s Enter Spring Has Premiere 


Norwicu, ENGLANp.—In this ancient city, which is full of 
memorials of the historic past, there has just been held its 
thirty-second Triennial Festival. Three years ago was cele- 
brated the centenary of the festival, and now, as then, Sir 
Henry J. Wood was in command of the festival forces. 
These consisted of a chorus of some 250 voices, drawn from 
the county and most admirably trained by Dr. Haydon Hare, 
and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. The singing of the choir, 
while it rarely produced anything like a big volume of 
tone, was remarkable for well-nigh consistent accuracy of 
intonation, even in unaccompanied music like Palestrina’s 
Stabat Mater, which, as also Verdi’s fine and characteristic 
Te Deum, was among the unfamiliar features in the scheme. 
Also the singing gave constant evidence of intelligence, 
sympathy, and a spirit of real enthusiasm 

Mostly familiar in its general plan, the festival included 
such accepted masterpieces as the Messiah (on the opening 
day), Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, with Steuart Wilson and 
Horace Stevens among the and Brahms’ German 
Requiem. In the last-named Florence Austral, who sang 
gloriously, as often before in Wagner excerpts, surprised 
us by the skill and perception with which she adapted herself 
to the austere mood of the work. A comparative rarity 
was Rachmaninoff’s setting of Poe’s The Bells. A clever 
score, this, often ingenious and sometimes imaginative, yet 
leaving the impression that the poem, being in itself very 
fine music, does not really call for musical illustration. 
NOVELTY 
There were several British compositions on the program, 


soloists, 


ONLY ON! 


Khayyam, 
movements 


Omar 
three 


including Part I of Granville Bantock’s 
Vaughan Williams’ A London Symphony, 
from Holst’s Planets, and choral pieces by Dame Ethel 
Smyth. It was a native composer, too, who gave to the 
festival its one and only novelty. This was Frank Bridge, 
a fairly prolific composer who has written in many forms, 
and invariably with a full command of technical resource. 
Complete evidence of this was to be found in his new opus, 
an orchestral work whose title, Enter Spring, was hardly 
suggested by the musical mood and manner of the work, 
which was often strenuous and persistently dissonant. One 
facetious listener suggested that the composer must have 
been inspired by the past summer which established a record 
for cold and rain. 
MEMORABLE PLAYING 

Myra Hess’ very beautiful playing of Schumann’s piano 
concerto was a memorable feature of the festival. So, too, 
was the splendidly virile reading of the vsky con 
certo by that fine pianist, Walter goers 
also lavished enthusiasm upon Guilhermina Suggia, whose 
playing of Haydn's ’cello concerto in D was a familiar, but 
none the less welcome, experience, and on Jacques Thibaud, 
who was in his most graceful form as the soloist in Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. At the penultimate concert, th 
young Yorkshire tenor, Walter Widdop, who has been heard 
at Covent Garden, showed a fine sense of his —— tunities 
in the closing scene from Siegfried, inspired by a Brunnhilde 
in the person of Florence Austral, whose ch rang out 
with superb certainty and effect. Ernest KuHE 


Tschaike 


Gieseking. Festival 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











OPERA 

Isidore de Lara, British composer, who is in 
has completed work on a new musical 
comedy based on Dumas’ story, The Three Musketeers. 
The libretto is by Adrian Early performances are 
expected both in London and in the provinces. A number 
of years ago de Lara used the story for a serious opera and 
the work was performed by the Carl Rosa Company. 


THe Turee MUSKETEERS AS Comit 
LONDON 
London at present 


Ross. 


GrorGeE Henscuer’s DAUGHTER To SING IN Boston 
Lonpon.—Helen Henschel, daughter of the veteran singer 
and conductor, Sir George Henschel, will soon be going all 
the way to America to sing just once; namely at a dinner 
party given by Mrs. Montgomery Sears of Boston. M. S. 
Acpert Coates Conpucts FoR K1nG oF SPAIN 
Lonpon.—Albert Coates has conducted a command per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, Kitesh, for the 
King of Spain in Barcelona, at the conclusion of the royal 
family’s visit to that city. This was the first opera at which 
the king and queen have been known to remain to the end, 
their custom being to leave before the last act. After the 
opera the king sent for Coates, and during the conversation 
suggested that the conduc tor might take over the director- 
ship of the Royal Opera in Madrid. M. S. 
New Works By ALFRED BACHELET 
Paris.—Several interesting new compositions are promised 
by Alfred Bachelet, composer of Scemo and other well 
known works. First, Bachelet has arranged a symphonic 
suite, taken from the prelude to the third act of Scemo. This 
will be played at the Concerts Colonne this month. An 
other equally interesting extract will be given in concert 
form from the opera, Quand la Cloche Sonnere, which was 
cut during the performance owing to scenic difficulties. 
He is also husy on two important lyric works, Le Jardin sur 
lOronte, the libretto being taken from the novel of the 
same name by Barrés, and a musical comedy, the author of 
which is Charles Méré. These two works are still unfinished 
and no date has been set for their performance. N. pe B. 
A New Paris MusicaL MontHLy APPEARS 
Paris.—A new monthly magazine, Musique, has appeared, 
under the management of Robert Lyon. The editor is Marc 
Pincherle, who has recently written a book on the violin. 
This first number contains an article on the style of Maurice 
Ravel by Roland-Manuel, on Boris Godounoff by M. D. 
Calvocoressi, and on Mechanical Music by Emile Vuiller- 
moz. Two articles deal with souvenirs, one being about 
Jarnovick. Book revues and notes complete this interesting 
and informative monthly. N. ve B. 
Works BY VENETIAN CoMPOSERS 
Rome.—Malipiero is making an interesting collection of 
the works of all the Venetian composers. One of the prin- 
cipal features of this collection will be Monteverdi’s opera, 
Coronation of Poppea. The work will be published next 
year. D. P. 
BArcELONA Honors Lover or Country DANCE 
3ARCELONA.—A memorial is being erected in honor of José 
Ventura, creator of the modern Sardana, a characteristic 
Catalan dance, traced back by some to the time when 
Catalonia was a Greek colony. José Ventura was a humble 
Andalusian workman who, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, settled in the small city of Figueras. Son of a 
military bandsman, and musical himself though not a pro- 
fessional, he became passionately fond of the typical country 
dance which at that time had not migrated beyond the district 
and was somewhat dry and arid. Ventura, with a happy 
intuition, gave a definite form to the Sardana, created an 
orchestra suitable for it, brought it to perfection and man- 
aged to raise it to the position it now occupies. At present 
there are over 100 orchestras which devote themselves ex- 
clusively to playing sardanas; and the most distinguished 
composers of Catalonia have written many beautiful ex- 
amples of this type of music. rok, 
PauL WITTGENSTEIN IN EDINBURGH 
EpInBURGH.—The one-armed Vi iennese pianist, Paul Witt- 
genstein, made his first appearance in Scotland, at the opening 
of the Reid Orchestral Concerts, given under the conductor- 
ship of Donald F. Tovey. His playing created a mild sensa- 
tion. He performed a Parergon to the Sinfonia Domestica 


MALiPiERO CoLLECTING 


for Piano and Cedi: op. 73, by Richard Strauss, and 
Concertante Variations on a Theme of Beethoven for piano- 
forte, with orchestral accompaniment, by Franz Schmidt, 
both delightful works, specially composed for him. At the 
same concert Strauss’ Don Juan, was performed W.S 
ELISABETH RETHBERG MAKES SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 
Co.ocne.—Elisabeth Rethberg recently made her first ap 
pearance in Cologne with great success. In songs by Brahms 
and Marx, and in Amelia’s aria from The Masked Ball, her 
beautiful voice and sense of style proved her to be 
an artist of unusual 
HINDEMITH’S 


CoLOoGN! 


assured 
attainments 
Viota p’AmMorE CONCERTO 1 
CoLoGNE PREMIERE 
CoLtoGnr.—Paul Hindemith’s new ec 
d’amore and small orchestra will have 
formance late this month under the auspices of tl ologne 
group of the International Society for Contemporary 
The composer himself will play the solo part. The 
concert will be devoted to Hindemith’s compositions 


ncerto viola 
its first public per- 


Music 
entire 
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DECLINE OF THE BritisH Nationa Opera CoMPANY 

EpinsurGH.—The British National Opera Company 
just ene a Scottish season which consisted of two 
weeks in Glasgow, two weeks in Edint and one week 
in Aberdeen. Its repertory included revivals of Masse net’s 
Manon, Rossini’s Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and Wagner’s Die 
Gotterdammerung, but the average s rd of performances 
was pretty low. Again the company it has lost 
money on the month’s performances. It is generally alleged 
that the primary cause of that prices of 
admission are too high for what, and done, 
is a touring company; and _ that administrative ex- 


has 


urel 1, 


asserts that 


this i I face 
when 
their 


all is said 
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penses are out of all proportion to the drawing capacity of 
the theaters they visit. W 
ZAGREB New 
ZacreB (Yucostavia).—At the National Opera in Zagreb 
an audience including many operatic managers and critics 
from abroad witnessed the first performance anywhere of 
The Queen of Medvedgrad, a music drama by Lujo Safrank 
Kavic. The composer is a former high military officer, 
whose symphonic poem, Isonzo, has been produced by Wein- 
gartner with the Vienna Philharmonic, and who Ses had 
signal success in his Yugoslav home country with the opera, 
Hasanaginica, and a ballet, Porcelain Figurines. The book 
of the new work is by Slavko Batusic; the music is strongly 
dramatic and very melodic. The performance, under con 
ductor Rukavina, was excellent, and did credit to the stage 
director, Tito Strozzi, and to Vladimir Trescec, the Intend- 
ant of our national Opera House. H 
KARLSRUHE OPERA THRIVING 
KARLSRUHE.—So great was the success, and so excellent 
the performance of Boris Godounoff by the Karlsruhe 
Opera, that the company has been obliged to go on tour to 
neighboring cities with the production. Josef Krips was the 
conductor, and the performance is considered the best that 
the Karlsruhe Opera has heard in many years. The first 
novelty of the season was Paul von Klenau’s opera, The 
School for Scandal, which had been previously given with 
success at Frankfort and Munich. Under Rudolf Schwarz’ 
baton the opera was very well received. Krips, the young 
Viennese who holds the post of General Musical Director at 
Karlsruhe, is enjoying enormous popularity, and the local 
papers compare him to his predecessor of two decades ago, 
Felix Mottl. Krips has received offers, it is said, both from 
the Vienna Staatsoper and the Stuttgart Opera to become 
first conductor there next season. M 
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BRILLIANT OPENING OF 
MADRID CONCERT SEASON 


Maprip.—The Madrid concert season has been brilliantly 
opened by the Symphony Orchestra _—_ Fernandez Arbos 
An international program was played before an enthusiastic 
audience which crowded the large hall of the Ciné Monu- 
mental. Excellent performances were given of works by 
Wagner, Sibelius, Ipolitoff-Ivanoff and Dvorak. 

The novelty and great hit of the evening, however, was 
the first performance of Albeniz’s suite, Iberia, in Arbos’ 
masterly orchestral arrangement This work, aithough 
originally written for piano, was overburdened for a single 
instrument and sounds far better in its present form. Of 
the two movements played, El Puerto and Navarra, the sec- 
ond evoked such enthusiasm that it had to be repeated. 

Arbos, by the way, will leave for America, late in Febru- 
ary, to conduct the five concerts of the 
phony Orchestra for which 
Damrosch. 


New York Sym- 
he has been invited by Walter 
E. J 


English Singers Touring America 

The English Singers of London, Flora Mann, Lillian 
Berger, Nellie Carson, Norman Stone, Norman Notley and 
Cuthbert Kelly, arrived on the S. S. Montcalm on October 
15 for a tour of 100 concerts in the United States and 
Canada during the next twenty-two weeks. Their tour 
opened at His Majesty’s Theater, Montreal, on October 16 
with a concert under the patronage of the Governor General 
= Canada and Lady Willingdon. The twenty-third New 
York performance of the English Singers took place at 
Town Hall on October 23. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ON THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE SEASON, OCTOBER 31. 


when Jeritsa made her re-entry in Turandot 
the “Diamond Horseshoe. 
Morgan. 
had the use of them on the opening night were: 
Mackay, James Lee Laidlaw, Walter J. Salmon, 
Michael E. Paterno, H. Edward Manville and J. 
liam Waters, William H. Nichols, Samuel Young, 
Detmer, M. L. Lissberger, I. M. Setterheim. Other 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Orme Wilson, 


and Otto H. Kahn. 


well known names among box holders are 
George T. Brokaw, 


This picture shows the grand tier boxes and the parterre boxes, known us 
The central box in the lower tier just visible on the left side of the picture belongs to J. P. 
The other boxes to the right of the nae box ure used by different people on different nights. 

L. Patterson, 
Charie s Steel 

Watson. 
Joseph D. 


Those who 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs George Mesta, Clarence H 
Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, Mrs. Morgan Hamilton, Mrs. 
In the next tier above the Monday holders are Mrs. Wil- 
R. Freed, Dr. E. W. Pinkham, Winchester Fitch, Julian F. 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Frederic A. Juilliard 


Vincent 
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Daniel Studios Active in Washington 
Included in the Book of Washington, a publication de- 
scribing and illustrating buildings and points of interest, 
educational and artistic ad- 
is an article describing the 


and treatin commercial, 


vantages ot capital city, there 


ED DANIE1 
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City, under whom Mrs. Daniel 
studied this work. Mrs. Daniel 
is Mr. Zerffi's authorized repre- 
sentative in the application of his 
principles in the teaching of sing- 
ing in Washington. 
“On Thursday evenings there 
is a free vocal theory class, over 
which Mrs. Daniel presides, and 
to which all the young people of 
Washington interested in construc- 
tion of the vocal equipment and 
how it functions in voice produc- 
tion are cordially invited. It is 
a study class in which the anatomy, 
physiology and physics of the vocal 
equipment are taught, its object 
being to give young people a true 
understanding of nature’s laws in 
voice production. The department 
of sight singing, eye and ear train 
ing, rhythm, harmony and piano, 
as well as the public schocl music 
supervisors’ course, are under the 
f Mrs. Louis C 
Wainwright, both a graduate and 
postgraduate of the University of 
New York in this work. Mrs. 
Wainwright’s departments princi- 
pally take care of students deficient © 
in rudimentary musical training.” © Photo by ( 
Recently a French language A VIEW 
studio was added to the Daniel 
Studios, of which Mlle. de Porry, a teacher certified by the 
Universityof Paris, is in charge 


supervision of 


OF EDNA 


Marguerite Morgan Plays in London 

Marguerite Morgan, American pianist, gave a concert at 
Grotrian Hall, London, on November 7, her program com 
prising Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, i 
bine, Stravinsky, Godowsky, Schumann and Gounod-Liszt. 
While in London Miss Morgan will play for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the Anglo-Spanish Society and 
the American Women’s Club. In December she will be 
on the Riviera again at Monte Carlo, where she will play 
the E flat Liszt concerto with the orchestra. In January 
another Paris recital at the New Salle Pleyel is scheduled 
and it is quite possible that the young pianist will come to 
America in the spring. 


scria 


Morgana Said to Combine Art of Heifetz and 
Patti 

‘A prima donna combining all the perfections of the 
ocal art with a most attractive and gracious personality 
was found last evening in the person of Nina Morgana,” 
n review in the Lockport, N. Y., Union 
Journal following a recent program given in that city by 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano. The article continued 
“Mme. Morgana possesses a voice of clarity, sweetness and 
flexibility, to which is added an intelligence that directs and 
a true musical feeling that expresses itself in the most 
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BISHOP DANIEL’S STUDIO IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mme. Morgana proved no less en 
happy folk songs of sunny Italy than in the 
subtle works of the moderns. 
and her diction 


artistic renditions 
chanting in the 
exacting operatic 
Her intonation 
flawless.’ 

No less complimentary were phrases appearing in the 
Westfield Standard. “Her lovely wonderfully 
placed, her coloratura faultless, her staccati gorgeous, her 
manner simple and noble......Perhaps the two people to 
whom she can be compared ..are Heifetz, for brilliancy 
of execution and coloratura, and Patti, for the dramatic 
coloring of her voice.” The Buffalo Courier Express bore 
a self-explanatory headline as follows: “Nina Morgana 
Charms Large Audience—Brilliant Soprano Returns to 
Home City after Two Seasons’ Absence.” 


arias or the 
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Margaret Rice Prominent in Milwaukee 

Margaret Rice has issued a calendar of events that will 
take place in Milwaukee this season under her management. 
She has engaged the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for ten 
concerts with Frederick Stock, conducting, these concerts 
to take place, as heretofore, at the’ Pabst Theater. The 
I Opera series of four performances, under Miss 
Rice’s direction, will be given at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Her Fine Arts Course, which was opened auspiciously at 
the Pabst Theater on October 17 with Edward Johnson, will 
be continued until April, and will bring to Milwaukee many 
of the world’s most renowned well as instru- 
mentalists 
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singers as 
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announces 


First Performance of 


Heinrich GEBHARD’S 


new DIVERTISSEMENT 


for Piano and Chamber Orchestra 


at Opening Concert of 


BOSTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


under leadership of Nicolas Slonimsky 


with the Composer at the Piano 


in Jordan Hall, Boston 


Tuesday Evening, December 20t 


— BALDWIN PIANO USED — 


(Steinert Hall, Boston) 
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LEON 


SAMETING | 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST, TEACHER AND MUSICIAN 


has been elected 


VICE-PRESIDENT of the 


UMIUAGD NMDIGAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Sametini has so many artists on the concert 
stage, teaching and members of Orchestras that he 
has become recognized not only as one of the 
great masters of violin playing, but also a great 
influence in musical education in the United States. 





STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and 
women in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
Prices reasonable. 





Complete Winter Catalog on Request 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
70 East Van Buren St. (Chicago Musical College Building) CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. Established 1867 
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and chamber orchestra, written with 

somewhat meager emotional effect. 
The second, Arthur Bliss’ Chinese song cycle, The Women 
of Yueh, i od sample of present-day high-class English 
workman \ Parisian exoticism. It is quite 
1 not of great artistic weight. Alexander 
tta is also Parisian in character with a 
Polish temperament. A Stravinsky 
ess has a few spots of individual color 
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public welcomed her, but disappointment was inevitable, as 
the fact could not be hidden that Hempel’s art is sadly 
declining. 

The trio composed of Leonid Kreutzer, Josef Wolfsthal 
and Gregor Piatigorsky practices the art of ensemble play- 
ing in the noblest, most accomplished manner imaginable. 
Its Beethoven program, consisting of two trios and a cello 
sonata, was a pure, unmixed joy, and was profoundly ap- 
preciated by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Levirzkt PLays AGAIN 

Mischa Levitzki’s second recital confirmed the impressions 
received at his first concert, namely that he is a player pos- 
sessing unusual technical finish, ease and elegance, which are 
not quite counterbalanced by a musical penetration of equal 
strength. 

Laura Ernestine Stroud is a pianist of fair talent and re- 
spectable accomplishments. Smaller works that are lyric in 





FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


as caricatured by Ysaye. 


character come more within her powers at present than a 
serious and extended work like César Franck’s Prelude, 
Aria and Finale. 

Finally a word about Szigeti’s violin recital. His great 
and masterly art is fully appreciated here and needs no 
further comments. His program contained as a novelty Bar- 
tok’s Hungarian Melodies, in Szigeti’s own very effective 
violinistic transcription. 

New Ipeas 1n Mus 

The problem of musical education is being attacked in 
Germany with astonishing vigor and perseverance. Every- 
where new pedagogical ideas are being formulated and tested 
practically. For example, the city of Essen has of late 
taken charge of the so-called Folkwang Schools, destined 
to cultivate music, dance, mimic art and rhetorics according 
to quite new and modern pedagogical principles. Rudolf 


EDUCATION 


FE oe ee 
Se sepeersereret 
PARK OF THE DUCAL PALACE IN PARMA 
Schulz-Dornburg and Max Fiedler, a former conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, are directors of the de- 
partment of music, a number of well-known artists will 
teach, and the guest teachers include Fritz lode, originator of 
most advanced ideas on musical education of the school 
children, and Alban Berg, the composer of Wozzeck. 
Schulz-Dornburg, an enthusiastic idealist, is responsible 
for the ideas proclaimed at the festive opening of the new 


the 
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school, which has the laudable purpose of carrying real art 
into the life of the common people. The city of Essen and 
the firm of Krupp are most liberal patrons of the new 
school for music, dance, and mimic art, to which has been 
added another school, on a broad basis, for’ industrial arts. 
Schulz-Dornburg, who is also director of the Essen Opera, 
has brought out Mozart's rarely heard Idomeneo with success. 
Lerpsic’s New Society 

In Leipsic a Bruckner Society has been founded, which 

will embrace the numerous Bruckner Vereine in many cities 


of Germany, Austria and Switzerland. ‘1 


authentic editions of the Bruckner scores, a 
plete edition of the master’s works, literary 
regarding Bruckner, in fact everything connected 
Bruckner and his art, will be among the aims of the new 
society. The house of Breitkopf & Hartel will be the 
publishing firm, and all living Bruckner authorities, such as 
Kurth, Auer, Graflinger and many others will be the leaders 
of the society. Its foundation on so extensive a scale seems 


he collection of 
critical, com- 
contributions 
with 


THE CATHEDRAI 
Scenic decoration by Aravantinos, for the Berlu perform- 
ance of Busoni’s D) ust 
to indicate that Bruckner’s art hecoming a_ spiritual 
power in Germany. 
Weimar Hears New 
The Italian composer-pianist, Ottorino Respighi, has be- 
come very popular in Germany in late years. Hardly one 
of the hundred or more permanent symphony orchestras in 
Germany will not be playing one or more of Respighi’s 
works during the coming His latest composition, 
the orchestral suite, Rossiniana, has just had its first hearing 
in Germany at the opening symphony concert of the Weimar 
German National Theater, where Dr. Ernst Praetorius is 
musical commander-in-chief. 
The interesting program 
numbers, like Bottesini’s concerto for 
with orchestra (the bass played b 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic double-1 Leberecht 
and a recently discovered Concerto for string 


Godecke ), 
orchestra and solo violin by Prince Johann Ernst of Sachsen 


Weimar, the patron of John Sebastian Bach and pupil of 
Bach's paternal friend, Johann Gottfried Walther in Weimar. 
Dr. Huco LercnTeNntritt. 
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a prompt return.” 


“So unusual that if I were Mayor, I would give him the keys of the city immediately, with a request for 


Stillingten Hall 


Cavanagh 
BALDWIN PIANO 


— Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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Between Opera Seasons 


(Now on the Pacific Coast) 


1927 Fall Concert Tour 





25—Toronto, Ont. 
26—Cleveland, Ohio 
28—Springfield, Ill. 
30—Chicago, Ill. 


November 25—Salem, Ore. 
ee 26—Portland, Ore. 
28—Spokane, Wash. 
29—Seattle, Wash. 


September 15—London, Canada 
‘i 16—Woodstock, Canada 
19—Brantford, Canada 
20—Owen Sound, Canada 
22—Midland, Canada 
23—Orilla, Canada 
26—St. Catharines, Canada 


3—Windsor, Canada 
4—Peterboro, Canada 
6—Sarnia, Canada 
7—Stratford, Canada 
8—Cobourg, Ont. 
10—Hamilton, Canada 18 


October 





1—Bellingham, Wash. 
2—Vancouver, B. C. 
5—Denver, Colo. 

7—Chicago, Ill. 
10—New Orleans, La. 
14—Detroit, Mich. 
1 7—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(New York Symphony) 


December 
1—Orange, N. J. ” 
3—Watertown, Mass. 
6—Montreal, Que. 
8—Quebec, Que. 
11—Washington, D. C. 
14—Pueblo, Colo. 
17—San Jose, Cal. 


\ San Francisco, Cal. 


November 


|3—Lynchburg, Va. 
17—Milwaukee, Wisc. 
19—Kingston, Ont. 
21—Ottawa, Ont. 


20 | (Symphony Orchestra) 
19—Sacramento, Cal. 
21—Claremont, Cal. 

23—San Francisco, Cal. 


January 


18—New York, N. Y. 
(New York Symphony) 


4—Utica, N. Y. 
22—Brockton, Mass. 


24—Kitchener, Ont. (Recital ) 
Mr. Johnson returns to the Metropolitan Opera Company for his 
sixth consecutive season in January, 1928 


MR. BLAIR NEALE AT THE PIANO 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, 
250 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Victor Records Baldwin Piano 
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“To Sing or Not to Sing” 


By James Massell 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company 


are the wet and fourth chapters of James always preceded by a resonant consonant, which by its 
resting booklet, To Sing or Not to Sing, which natural forward position helps to bring the voice forward. 
COURIER is reprintin for the benefit of its The Italian “A” is very favorab le and opens the throat when 
initial installment, published in the issue of | combined with an “L,” “M” or “N.” 

1 the Preface and the first two chap- With a bright expression in the eyes, loose cheeks and 

" d the additional chapters lips, the singer first pronounces the syllables in a whisper. 
The Editor.| Then, he proceeds to “lam”—‘nam’’—“mam” and watching 
Ill. himself closely in a mirror he listens to the elastic, steady 
emission of the whispering round tone. And conscious of 
: the well opened throat far in the back, he sends the whis- 
Before attacking the tone the vocal mechanism should  pering resonant syllables to the upper teeth, distributing 

be adjusted hat is, in the intake of the breath the dia them all over the palate, and behind the uvula into the head. 

phragm protudes and the abdomen flattens slightly, the chest SHADING THE VOWEL 
expands, the larynx is a down elastically and the soft 
palate. is raised flexi The tongue lies loosely the tip 
1¢ lower teeth, the nostrils are distended and the 
drawn up as in a laughing position. The chin 
I and flexibly. The action of these organs 
before a mirror 
servants of the human voice are ready for 
pupil holds the breath a second, visualizes 
me he is to create and feeling for a second 
with the breath the resonators, he attacks the tone 
but without pushing, immediately reinforcing it with 
resonat 


Chapter 
THE ATTACK 


When the sensation of whispering resonant syllables is 
well established in the mind of the pupil, and he feels their 
freedom and steadiness in emission, he makes an attempt on 
a singing tone, bearing in mind the idea of a beautiful, re 
sonant, eaSy-flowing tone. When singing this short tone on 
an open vowel, admixed with a dark vowel, the pupil begins 
first, with the bright vowel, dwelling upon it a very short 
time and giving the predominance to the darker vowel. 
This prevents the bright vowel from slipping back into the 
jee and keeps the vowel from spreading 

With practice, he will learn to sustain the brighter vowel 
for a longer period of time, but he should have the vowel 
“QO” in mind in order to keep the tone round and forward 
in an arch-like shape. It should be concentrated behind the 
upper teeth and diffused all over the palate, and always con- 
“oe : nected with the heard resonators 

onance and breath pressure These exercises are incorporated with other short exercises 
vowel should not lose its natural position and_ it given =i where. Their purpose is to give to muscles involved 

not spread after the attack, thereby causing it to fall j, singing a variety of adjustments and to develop endurance 

and to lose its pitch. To prevent the vowel from spread- and elasticity. These short exercises also awaken the sense 

ld assume a darker shading just before the end of resonance, loosen the chin and tongue and stimulate 

of its emission. The attacked tone is concentrated behind — geyihitity of soft palate. All exercises should be done softly 
the upper teeth and is diffused all over the palate and always [he syllables dinga, donga, denga, linga, minga ana. 
onnected with the head resonance as much as possible. The pring brung, brang, and kling, klong, klang, are valuable 
for developing resonance and flexibility of soft palate and 


sh . . : uvula. The yawning excercises on i-i-at on two or three 
latal re sonance : order to attain maximum notes are 1 for stretching the muscles. 
ness, beauty arn wer Of expression pate “ 

; HAPTER I\ 


THE BREATH IN THE ATTACK 


THE MANNER OF ATTACK 

a group of notes, the breath pressure 

ie first ones being gilded over lightly and 
notes being quickly and steadily reinforced 


tones pass behind the uvula into the head and no 
high the tones soar, they should always be 
pa 

1 
full 


ae er ae se Ear TRAINING AND Mind CONCENTRATION 

vocal mechanism. This causes an uncomfortable The voice is guided by the sense of hearing. The ear 

ole body and the singer unconsciously feels should be attuned to recognize the various sounds of voice, 

1 and releasing himself from the good and bad; therefore, very attentive listening will con 

in loss of control of the diaphragmatic tribute to the highest development of the pupil’s ability to 

stment. Such a condition also causes a shaky distinguish between various vocal sounds and help him to 
forced in its emission and often a hers or form a right judgment of their quality. 

To be able to listen, it is necessary to train the mind to 
hould be taken slowly into the lungs, with concentrate. Since it is an established fact that in order to 
itentment and just enough for the attack in learn what good singing and good music are one should 

breath on the attack should never be kept hear good music and good voices. It is absolutely necessary 

eased flexibly by the diaphragmatic for him to be in the right atmosphere of music and receive 

. always under steady control. This the right influence for his training if he is to improve his 

om achieved by singers and without it perfect art and taste. Therefore, it is also important that his 

ye accomplished. The preliminary whispering teacher possess the art of singing correctly and have the 

attack of the vowels or syllables on short ability to impart his knowledge. By listening to his teacher 

otes help the pupil to grasp the principles on demonstrate, the pupil will learn to recognize the differences 

tone itself. in tones, good or bad, and by listening carefully to his own 

voice, will be able to recognize the various qualities and 
analyze his mechanism 

ABSENTMINDEDNESS 


rue Two Notes EXeRcIsE 
short, sustained exercises are followed by exercises 
otes up and down in the middle of the voice executed 
and quickly with frequent breaths between each Pupils are apt to be absentminded in their exercises, or 
In these two notes the pupil finds the higher note they may think of other things. | detect it in the voice 
the head. In order to make things more emission. Therefore, I persist in calling their attention 
vil, he is led back to whispering exercises continually to concentrate in order to bring the desired 
reminded that the normal exhalation oi results. But oh, how many pupils will concentrat 
ise is employed exactly “as in singing Very often I show a pupil the various good qualities of 
Oren AND CLOSED VOWELS tone and also those called breathy, shaky, white, throaty, 
a ee een en Pere nasal, ete. ] demonstrate his own way of singing. By 
the exercise is Geveloped into. a listening, he acquires the ability to distinguish various kinds 
losed vowel—“Ma-oot.” “la-oot.’ ©! tones and learns how to imitate a good tone 
uld not shake, but flow steadily THE TRAINED Ear 
with lips and throat free from One who reads the various scientific works on sound and 
laryngoscopical researches on voice will find out to his 
the throat, frequent rests should be dismay, that there are as many differences of opinions be 
wels alternated by bright vowels and — tween so-called authorities as there are among teachers of 
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singing. But not one of them denies that a keen perception 
of sound and the ability to recognize the various characters 
of sounds are possible only with the aid of a highly 
trained ear. 

THE SCIENTIST AND THE VOICE 

A physicist might determine the correct number of vibra- 
tions of the vocal cords by means of instruments and tell us 
that a cord vibrates, not only through the entire length, but 
simultaneously in sections, and that the sounds of these 
sectional vibrations, combined with the sound of the whole 
or prime vibrations, give a compound tone which reaches the 
ear as one. 

The sectional vibrations are called “over-tones,” and ad- 
mixed with the prime vibrations form the quality of the tone. 
Yet with all his scientific knowledge, if he has not a musical 
ear, he will not be able, by listening, to distinguish whether 
a tone is white, covered, sharp, flat, breathy, nasal or 
shaky, etc. He will find out that it will be essential for him 
to acquire a practical knowledge of singing. 

THE LARYNGOLOGIST AND SINGING 

The laryngologist, who knows the functions of the pos- 
terior crico arytenoidei, the lateral crico arytenoidei and the 
arytenoideus assisted by the thyro arytenoides, the crico 
arytenoidei and thyro arytenoidei and the rest of the 
muscles of the throat, will be able to determine correctly 
with his laryngoscope the various functions of these muscles. 
But the moment he has his instrument out of the singer’s 
throat, he knows nothing of their action. 

All the knowledge possessed by the scientists or the 
laryngologists will not help them to produce a correct tone 
unless they themselves receive a proper vocal training. 
Even if there should be invented an apparatus which would 
enable one to distinguish the functions of the larynx without 
hindering its mechanical action, that is, since it is impossible 
to sing with an instrument in the mouth, there are other 
things of importance which have to be considered in the 
final shaping of the tone issuing from the larynx, and em- 
bellished, reinforced and perfected by the lips, resonators 
and, most important of all, by the right mental conception 
of the tone in its full expressiveness and beauty. 

These things no scientific apparatus will be able to decide 
in the final test of the perfected tone and unless the scientist 
has a thorough knowledge of tone production, acquired 
through practical experience, his scientific information will 
be useless to a singer and only add confusion to the subject 
of voice culture. 

Tue Ber Canto Perriop 

The maestros of the Bel Canto period knew nothing about 
science, but they had a rare gift surpassing everything, and 
that was a highly trained ear which enabled them to recog- 
nize the various faults in voices, and eradicate them by 
practical means. They produced the greatest singers whose 
names are historical and whose art cannot be equalled by 
our generation. 

(To be continued in a later issue.) 


Mme. Zeta V. Wood Presents Pupils in Recital 

In her Steinway Hall studio, Mme Zeta Wood presented 

pupils—Mary Meyer, contralto, and Dorothy Lungen, 

, a joint recitz The program opened with duets 

1 Salter after which Miss Lungen sang arias 

and Seasons, gy ag by Bach and 

y Miss Lungen was at her best in her Italian 

ench group, of which the arias from Les Huguenots, 

ntes d’ Hoffman, as well as the Swiss Echo Song, 

all per oruted with ease and agility. Miss Lungen 

remarkable progress since the reviewer heard her last 

uit she lacks as yet a sufficient depth in_her inter- 

ons. She possesses a good quality and volume of tone 
uuld develop rapidly 

iss Meyer sang arias from Handel, Mozart, and Rossi, 

latter's ! Rendi mi being especially suited to her voice. 

I songs of Mendelssohn, in 

one quality of a deep, 

were the improvement 

pl on over past performances. 

cro _ to overflowing, and both Miss 

Lungen received hearty applause. Mrs. 

gen, studio accompanist of Mme. Wood, was 


ano and played delightful accompaniments, 


Mrs. Wood Stewart Resumes Teaching in 
New York 

Having returned from a deligt itful trip through England 
and Scotlat Mrs. Wood Stewart, a member of the vocal 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, has resumed her 
activities at the school, where she teaches Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Fridays she is at her studio at Carnegie Hall, 
and Mondays and Thursdays in Philadelphia, where she has 
a large class 

Meribah Moore, an artist-pupil of Mrs. Wood Stewart’s, 
is at the head of the vocal department of the University of 
Kansas, and Mildred Kreuder, contralto, has been her pupil 
at the Institute ior three years \ great future is pre- 
dicted for this talented young woman, whose singing at 
various times has been commented upon highly by such 
well known men in the world of music as Harold Bauer and 
Villiam J. Henderson. Miss Kreuler is soloist at the 
Presbyterian Church of Summit, N. J. 

Mrs. Wood Stewart also has a gifted Finnish girl at the 
Institute; in fact she has much interesting material with 
which to work in her various studios. 


La Cianci New York Grand Opera Company 
Opens Tour 


La Cianci New York Grand Opera Company, under the 
direction of Maurice Frank, opened its tour in Syracuse on 
November 17, receiving, according to George A. Chenet, 
manager of the Wieting Opera House, “an ovation for its 
excellent performance and splendid artistic organization.” 
The company plays in Rochester the week of November 21 
and in Buffalo beginning the 28. 


AUTHOR OF BOOK ON VOICE CULTURE 


TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


ENDORSED BY: ona CHAMLEE, ARMAND TOKATYAN, CARMELA PONSELLE, 


HARD CROOKS, TAMAKI MIURA, and others 
On sale at studio and music stores $8. 25 and $1.65 per copy 
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BERLIN 


They played with wonder- 
ful ensemble and delightful 
style—Il ossische Zeitung. 


Almost never is such per- 
fection of two-piano playing 
heard.—Kreuszeitung. 


They captivated us by 
their playing.—8 Uhr Abend- 
blatt. 


Under their beautiful touch 
everything sounds of pure 
gold.—Das Kleine Journal. 


LONDON 

They have carried their 
specialization in music for 
two pianos to extraordinary 
technical perfection. Act and 
thought are twinned as we 
hardly thought possible.— 
Sunday Times. 


GUY 


MAI 


Season 1927-1928 
touring as follows: 


New York (2 appearances) 
Chicago (4 appearances) 
Ann Arbor 
Atlanta 
Havana (2 appearances) 
Kansas City 
Fort Worth 
San Antonio 
Oakland, Cal. 
Piedmont, Cal. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Columbus, O. 
Pittsburgh 
Springfield, Iil. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Milwaukee 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston 
Hanover, N. H. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Also 
GUY MAIER 


in Concerts for Young People 


LEE PATTISON 


in Piano—Recital—Talks 


Burning the Music at Both Ends HOLLAND 


In enthusiasm and vitality 
these pianists are unique.— 
Algemeen Handelsblad 


They know how to call 
forth from their two pianos 
a wealth of sound which can 
truly be called orchestral.— 
Niewe Courant. 

The work of these two 
pianists is of a bewildering 
fluency and liquidity, of an 
evenness which is no scholas- 
tic acquisition but which is 
sheer inspiration.—Amster- 
dam Telegraaf. 


PARIS 


Maier and Pattison offered 
us a concert of perfect en- 
semble.—Figaro. 


Radiant, singing tone, 
simplicity of style, discret 
rhythmic nuancing, variety 
of feeling and sense of form, 
when you have all these— 
you have MAIER AND 
PATTISON.—Chicago 


Tribune of Paris. 


R and PATTISON 


Special Attraction 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK GUY MAIER LEE PATTISON 


in a Program of Music for One, Two 
and Three Pianos 


The give and take between the three men was so elastic yet sure that one could sit back and 

simply surrender himself to the pleasure of the music. One of the most entertaining concerts 

of the season. A something fresh and stimulating in the music and in the way it was played. 
—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post. 


Maier and Pattison Arthur Shattuck 


make Welte-Mignon Steinway Pianos makes Duo-Art 


(Licensee) Records Records 








Concert Management DANIEL MAYER, Inc. Steinway Hall, New York 
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AUDITORIUM COMES TO 


RESCUE OF NEW YORK RECITALISTS 


Abolition of Aeolian Hall Leaves Vacancy in Metropolis which is Partly Being Met by Engineering Auditorium. 


Three times within the memory of a goodly number of 
New York music lovers have they been told to “move on,” 
compelled, shall it be said, by the March of Progress or 
just by the Whirl of Time? The old Academy of Music, 
the original domino-shaped Steinway Hall, Luchow’s across 
the street, Chickering Hall in the offing, these are scenes 
that are “dear to the hearts” of their early youth, recalling 


to the rescue of the recital and concert situation. Even 
so, concert givers and managers have been thrashing the 
town for a place which might carry events for which the 
calendar of one hall cannot provide. Bent upon such a weary 
quest, it came as a refreshing surprise one warm day last 
spring to be ushered out of the noise, dust and jostle of the 
streets, into the quiet, attractive auditorium of the Engineer- 





See cere mee: ean 


se Fs sisi ae , 
CORDELIA MEER TE i 


@i\ ma) wel mee\ we 
TAL SAL An AV] 





Wil 


and 


Gerster, 


nes of Italo Campanini, Patti, 
Damrosch 


and forms of Leopold 


th laces 
heodore Thomas 
Move on” and the path became worn to the Metropolitan 
pera House, Mendelssohn Hall and a little later, Carnegie, 
evoking in their mention vivid memories of Lilli Lehmann, 
Reszkes, Carrefio, Paderewski, and the rising of sev- 

o reach subsequently “the first magnitude.” 
é and Aeolian Hall replaces Mendels 
says the inexorable trafficman. “Where 


the Opera House and Carnegie Hall, 
imminent, seems still to be lying on the 
own Hall, built for other uses, has come 


THE ENGINEERING AUDITORIUM 
ing Societies Building in West Thirty-ninth street, number 
0 

Outside—the roar of traffic, the riot of colors in the win- 
dows of the wholesale millinery district, whimsically flash 
ing across the memory the lines of a possibly by-gone satirist 

“The flowers that bloom on your hat—tra-la 
Have nothing to do with your face.” 

Inside—peace ! 

This building was given to the United Engineering So 
cieties, mechanical, mining and electrical, by Andrew Car- 
negie. The auditorium was designed and has been used for 
the meetings of engineering and scientific organizations. On 
its stage have been seen and heard the commanding per- 
sonalities of these callings. The Engineers have welcomed 
and entertained there such men as General Goethals, builder 








Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


.without contradiction, the greatest coloratura of 


the epoch. ” 


VICTOR 


(Le Matin, Paris, last season) 
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MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 


Famed Polish Pianist 


In his Carnegie Hall Recital, Monday Eve., Nov. 28th, is 
featuring four first performances of Schubert songs freely 
transcribed for Piano by 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Cradle Song (Wiegenlied) 


Other Schubert-Godowsky Transcriptions— 


The Young Nun (Die junge Nonne) 
Litany (Litanei) 

Love’s Message (Liebesbotschaft) 
To Mignon (An Mignon) 
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of the Panama Canal; General Foch, Dr. Pupin, Andrew 
Carnegie, Thomas Edison, Carl Steinmetz, Charles Schwab, 
and, very recently, Marconi 

This hall offers a very welcome solution to a very present 
quandary. The points upon which it may commend itself to 
the concert-goer are: 

Location: exactly as near to the various exits, stations, 
alighting points of the city’s traffic lines as was Aeolian 
Hall—a mere matter of turning to the east instead of the 
west, to the south instead of the north. 

Acoustics—excellent. Seats—unusually comfortable and 
not crowded together. Aisles—plenty Lighting—very 


pleasant. Capacity—a few less than 900, with space for 








additional seats when occasion (Architectural line 
and proportion—extremely good. Color scheme—not bad, 
like most things capabl hich will come all 
in good time Though the hall is on the third floor of the 
building, it is served by three and the stair 
way has very easy treads entrance floor 
is spacious and very inviting 
Many recitals have already scheduled for the 
Auditorium this season, among them the four subscription 
concerts of the Elshuco Triv 
Artists and managers who | ill are 
pleased with it. That it has |] ) a private audi 
torium is the reason for its f a regular box 
service. Tl rtainly reg ble | at all irrepar 
able. On the will of 1 
of tickets at the hall. Prior to any nt all 
respond to mail, telephone l 1 
given in the office of the Engineeri 
received and transmitted promptly 
adjust all such matters. The last 
the public 
New Genet Songs Heard at Samaroff Reception 
Marianne Genet, composer 
vited to present her three news songs at a reception 
honor of Olga Samaroff, pianist, by the Philadel 
National American Pen 
organization Samaroff is third 
Mrs. Ed 
at Woman, The 
Heigh ©! 


written by 


requires 
ement, which 


wmy elevators, 
fover on the 


been 


greatly 


omce 
is 1S ce 
date of an ever urse be a sak 

managers 
and orders 
will also be 
will 
with 


and 
is always, 


usage 


pianost of Pittsburgh, was in 
recent 
given in 
phia branch of the League of 
Women, of which Mme 
vice-president. The songs, whi vere sung by 
ward K. Millar, are entitled ) 
Lotus Blossom, and My Love is a BI 
The poems of the three 
Thompson Seton, national president of the 
based upon episodes of her recent trip thi 
Genet was warmly complimented upon het 
Mme. Samaroff Mme. Charles 

mained to sing one of the songs 


the departure of the 


ossom, 
Grace 
and 
Miss 
compositions by 

The latter re 
uscript, following 


songs were 
League, 
ugh China 

and Cahier 
from mat 


guests 


Schmitz with the N. Y. Philharmonic 

E. Robert Schmitz appeared with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, under Mengelberg, in New York, and later went 
on tour with the same organization, playing in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. For all these concerts Mr. Schmitz played 
the Bach concerto and Nights in the Gardens of Spain by de 
Falla. 

A few days after his Baltimore recital, Mr. Schmitz 
started his trans-continental tour, which will keep him oc- 
cupied until January 20 when he returns East. He then 
finishes his season by giving concerts in Florida. Immedi 
ately afterwards he sails for Europe where he is booked 
for an extended tour through France, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria and Italy Mr. Schmitz will be soloist with the 
Portland Symphony in December 


Scriabin Lecture Recital in Washington 

Testimony that the musical circles of Washington are alive 
to recent trends in music is afforded by two unusual lecture 
recitals on Alexander Scriabin, modern Russian composer, 
given recently before The Twentieth Century Club and the 
Arts Club of Washington. Following a sketch of Scriabin’s 
life and an analysis of the composer’s style and harmonic 
development by Mrs. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., of Washington, 
a representative program was played by Gladys Rigby Van 
Pelt, pianist, of Harrisburg, which was comprised of ten 
pieces composed during the first period of Scriabin’s work, 
twelve written during the middle period, and five belonging 
to the final period. 


Harold Bryson Pupils in Demand 


Grenville Harris, tenor, pupil of Harold Bryson, vocal 
teacher of New York City, has been engaged for the com- 
ing Ziegfeld production of Show Boat. John Maroney, 
anéther pupil, is appearing in the current production of 
The Springboard. A number of other artists working with 
Mr. Bryson are being heard in church and radio perform- 


ances. 
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“The greatest living singer in Wagner's 
operas.” 





—Ernest Newman 
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“4 glorious flame-like soprano.” 
Pitts Sanborn, N. Y 











Telegram 


Mme. “Mme. 


Florence Austral 
has one of the most 


wonderful voices of our time. 


Florence Austral 
was sublime in the sinj- 
ing, of Isolde’s Love Death 
scene from Wagner’s opera, Tristan and 


Isolde. Mme. Austral is a jreat Wagnerian 
interpreter. Why not pronounce her the sreatest 
and invite challenge if anyone wishes to debate 


It is warmer than Nordica’s was, 
and probably even more powerful... It is a 


wonderful instrument and used 














with admirable art, clear as a 


bell. ... 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
May 3, 1927. 


the point?” After her second appear- 
ance at the Cincinnati Festi- 
val. 
—Wnm. Goldenburg in The 


Cincinnati Inquirer, 
May 8, 1927. 
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November 13 
Louisa Howard 

A most welcome entry into the professional musical world 
debut recital of Louisa Howard, soprano, which 
ook place on the evening of November 13 at Steinway 
Hall Miss Howard began her recital with a group of 
English numbers and continued her program with Russian, 
Italian and German songs and operatic arias. In her sing- 
ing she revealed a splendid soprano voice large in volume 
and rich in quality. Her diction was excellent in the various 
languages, and her interpretations most intelligent. There 
is scarcely a doubt that we will hear more of this young 
singer. The New York Times said that she displayed a 
wealth of voice of agreeable quality as she sang Sidney 
Homer's Requiem. Camillo Bonsignore provided excellent 


accompaniments 


was the 


November 14 
Hulda Lashanska 

The return of Hulda Lashanska, soprano, to the New 
York recital field was greeted with a lavish display of 
flowers and an immense gathering of friends and admirers 
in Carnegie Hall on November 14. The occasion was a gala 
one—all of it, and the proceeds went to the Child Study 
Association of America. : 

Mme. Lashanska’s program opened with songs of classical 
proceeded through a group by Brahms and Strauss, 
and ended with numbers by Wintter Watts, 
last named of whom 
La Forge’s usual cus- 


mode 
a Slavonic group, 
Finkercher and Frank La Forge, the 
accompanied the singer. After Mr. L 
tom, the accompaniments were done from memory, an ac- 
complishment not often witnessed on concert platforms. His 
tw progt rammed numbers were To a Violet and To a 
Mess nge 

Mme ” shanska’s stage presence ‘was as pleasing as of 
yore, and a lovely feature of her singing, in addition to 
the smoothness and beauty of her tone quality, was a charm- 
eo personality and artistic accomplishments. 


ing balance 
} satisfying 


There is a whole-heartedness in her work that 1s 
stirring 
Sembrich, 


box, and 


girlhood teacher of the singer, was pres- 
added her plaudits to those of the 


Helen Taylor 

her debut in the musical 
Taylor, soprano, 
gratifying to see 


i ther song bird has made 
pro ion 1 November 14 Miss Helen 
ve a recital at Town Hall. It is very : 
American artists are coming to the fore. Miss Taylor 

an interesting progr: am which included many well 

own composers, and which constituted a comprehensive 
of her ability. Her voice is of good quality, and warmth 
vined with artistic interpretation are her outstanding 
features. Her personality and appearance are also greatly 
n her favor. We will surely hear more of this young 
hind] his usual faultless accom 


ger. Kurt Schindler provided 


panimet! ts 
November 15 
Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman and 


Ralph Leopold 
gner and, in particular, admirers of Die 
accorded a treat by Mrs. Edwin Franko 
h Leopold, page at the Hotel Madison 
he second o four interpretive 
1 works of these two 


a series ol 
this master by 


was given in detail, with many 
1s and details. Mrs. Goldman was again 

ugh student of Wagner—a student of his 
music, his life and his nears Like Shake 
s thoroughly familiar with human nature, 

seep are, he was equally at home in tragedy 
made to feel the truth of 
as told by Mrs. Goldman, 
Eva and Walther, with 
Hans Sachs over them 


opera 


audience wert 

ned to the narrative 
little love story of 
yrotecting eye of 
and attractively delivered 
I f narration and 

om Ta 


description, Mr. 
theme, or motif, 


1 accompanying 
and such perfect accord was there between 


that the effect was completely gratifying 
applauded for many of his in- 
familiar Prize Song 


heartily 
, : 
ng which was the 


Martha Attwood 
soprano debut with the Metro- 
yanv was one of the most interesting ap- 
scored an individual triumph in a 
wn Hall on November 15. It was de- 
the intimate type in which Miss Attwood 
onstrated a highly artistic restraint and a voice of flute- 
larity and fluency. Her program consisted chiefly of 
ittle songs, French, English, Italian, and German, 
h called alm st exclusively for the mezzo-voce It was 
remarkable demonstration of absolute vocal control. Not 
did Miss Attwood lapse from tonality into “talking,” 
rous pitfall very easy to fall into in this type of song. 
"fit rence over her was established in her very 
oup when E little Knabem und 
encored in insistent applause 

Morart, 


whose 


how Meat 
Wolff's charming 
response to 
Schumann, 


Was 


songs by 
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Kramer, Warren, Bax, Cimara, Respighi, Alfano, Moret, 
Grovlez, Lecocq, Hart, and Hageman. The Alfano number, 
Mamma il giovane Principe deve passare avanti la nostra 
porta, from the poem of Tagore, Il Giardinere, Cimara’s 
Non Piu, and Moret’s Roses des Roses were also particularly 
well received. Richard Hageman at the piano gave splendid 
support throughout. 
Anton Rovinsky 


A program of piano music, captioned Bach Through the 
Ages, at Engineering Auditorium, November 15, gave young 
Anton Rovinsky opportunity to please a large audience. 
Beginning with poised assurance in the Buxtehude-Prokofieft 
prelude and fugue, continuing through the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, played with restraint, yet with splendid 
climax, the pianist followed with an unusual performance 
of a Brahms rhapsodie, which was characterized by a com- 
bination of delicacy and forcefulness. Piano Fragments 
(Couperin) contained five little descriptive pieces, including 
cuckoos and a satyr dance, which proved very effective. 
Busoni transcriptions are invariably masterly, the Bach 
Chaconne (orginally for violin) displaying the pianist at 
his best. The final group showed him as a Debussy specialist, 
his playing of the toccata, and the first Arabesque “(encore) 
being most notable. He closed with his own transcription 
of the Cradle Song, and Disenchantment, (The Firebird) 
this Stravinsky music making a brilliant finale. 


November 16 
Elshuco Trio 


perhaps finer trios than the Elshuco Trio but 
unknown to the New York concert stage. 
this trio and of its component members, 


_violin, Willem Willeke, cello and Aurelio 


There are 
if so they are 
The fame of 


William Kroll, 





“In Miss 


singing there 


Peterson's 
was to be 
found much enjoyment 
and keen artistic pleas- 


ure.” 


York Evening Journal said 
ve about May Peterson, soprano, 

Opera Comique and Metro- 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Giorni, piano, rests on a basis of ieolid music icianshig and pettic 
conception. The combination is one of many years standing 
and it has acquired the mellowness that comes only through 
long association and understanding. In the first of their 
subscription concerts, delivered at the Engineering Auditori- 
um on November 16, this combination displayed the same ad- 
mirable precision, homogeneity of tone modulation and sub- 
ordination of voicing as in former appearances. It is a 
genuine pleasure to see this ensemble at work. If signals 
for concerted attack and release are — they are imper- 
ceptible, again a demonstration of the long hours of careful 
preparation and playing together which has welded them 
into a single three pig body. This first concert consisted 
of Schubert's Trio in E flat major, Ravel's Trio in A minor 
(repeated by request from a last year’s program), and 
Mozart's Trio in C major. All three were performed with 
perfect understanding, with perhaps the Ravel opus out- 
standing through sheer melodic brilliance. There will be 
three more concerts in the present subscription series, with 
the next to be given on December 14. That is a day that 
should marked in red letters by lovers of fine chamber 
music. 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 

The second of this season's concerts of the Beethoven 
Symphony oo stra took place at Carnegie Hall on No- 
vember 16, before an audience whose size and quality were 
a great tribute to the young a The earnestness 
of purpose, the marked, ability and the pleasing personality 
of Georges Zaslawsky, its conductor and founder, bid fair 
to make the Beethoven Symphony a permanent institution. 

In a program ranging from Mozart’s Figaro overture 
to Emerson Whithorne’s ultra modern New York Days and 
Nights Mr. Zaslawsky and his men succeeded in holding the 
interest and evoking the enthusiastic approval of their audi- 
tors. The symphony of the evening was the noble C 
minor of Brahms (conducted from memory), and the soloist 
was Joseph Szigeti in the Beethoven concerto, with cadenzas 
by Joachim. . 

The work of the orchestra clearly showed thorough re- 
hearsal under the guidance of a thoroughly equipped drill- 
master; and, being made up of excellent material, the body 
of approximately one hundred men achieved a noteworthy 
ensemble (in a new organization), tonal sonority, clarity 
of execution and real delicacy of nuance. The Brahms Sym- 
phony was its best offering, the incomparable slow move- 
ment being given with much depth and fervor. Here Mr. 
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De Angelis, former first oboe of the 
gratifyingly in evidence with his large, unwavering tone 
and finely rounded periods. The lazily sauntering scherzo 
of the 4/8 type (which possibly was conceived when the 
rotund Johannes was rolling home one evening from the 
convivial Stammtisch of a Viennese Gasthaus) was invested 
with the appropriate quaint humor ; the majestic organ point 
of the introduction, with its unde srlying throb in the tympani, 
had all its awesomeness, and the lofty sentiment of the 
introduction to the last movement was followed by an 
Allegro of vigor and virility. Zaslawsky’s Brahms is real 
Brahms. j 

The Whithorne sketches, five in number, portray colorfully 
and cleverly various phases of metropolitan life. Originally 
for piano, they have been garbed in an orchestral dress of 
fine texture and skillful workmanship of the most mod- 
ern kind. The composer knows how to avoid discord 
and cacophony for their own sake; his orchestra sounds 
well and his tone painting is truly descriptive of the under- 
lying episodes. Much well-merited applause brought bows 
from the composer who was seated in one of the boxes. 

Mr. Szigeti’s Beethoven Concerto stamps him as one of 
the present masters of classical interpretation. His obvious 
technical mastery, superb bowing and wealth of tone beauty 
are subserved to the message of the composer, and_ his 
thought is, first and foremost, to present a styleful, plastic 
and dignified reading of a master work. The audience 
understood and appreciated the caliber of such an artist, 
and let him know it in no uncertain manner. 

Zaslawsky’s Figaro overture and the accompaniment to 
the concerto showed the conductor as an adept in the finer 
points of baton technic. Balance, discreetness, precision and 
that rare thing—a real pianissimo—were generously in evi- 


dence. 
Rudolph Gruen 


Rudolph Gruen, young, able, and interesting, gave his first 
piano recital of the season at Town Hall on November 16. 
His recital brought forth the record house so far this season, 
and record applause, which was well merited. Though his 
program held works of Bach, Chopin, and a group of 
modern pieces—Mendelssohn was among them, for Mr. 
Gruen plafed the Hutcheson version of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream scherzo—it was Mr. Gruen’s fine, virile con- 
ception of Beethoven's Waldstein sonata which made for the 
interest in his program. Austerity seems to be the garb 
which most ag tee inflict on Beethoven. Here was a pic- 
ture of subtle beauty and the grace and sharply contrasted 
color with which Gruen touched it made it vitally inter- 
esting. He is a pianist of true ability. His performance is 
simple and unaffected; his tone clear for the most part: 
his imagination an inherent part of all he plays. ' 





Philharmonic, was 


November 17 
Plaza Artistic Morning 

The first of the season’s De Segurola-Pisa Plaza Artistic 
Mornings, at the Hotel Plaza, drew a large and gaily dis- 
posed audience, which applauded joyously the variegated and 
excellently performed offerings of Joseph Szigeti, the 
polished and highly musical violinist; Armand Tokatyan, the 
tenor, who scored especially with his finished and warmly 
felt Cielo e Mar (from Gioconda); and Anna Case, the 
lovely soprano, who gave of her rich tone quality, and 
convincing interpretation, in a Boheme aria, and also com- 
bined effectively with Mr. Tokatyan, in a duet from. the 
first act of Romeo and Juliet. 


Paul Kochanski, Soloist 
_Four Tone Poems, by Reger, the Wieniawski D minor 
violin concerto (Paul Kochanski, soloist) Sixteenth Century 
Dances and Airs (arranged by Respighi) and two Slavonic 
Dances, by Dvorak, constituted the Thursday afternoon 
program of the New York Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Fritz Busch. ; 

Reger’s music needs no extended comment at 
These “tone poems” are tonalizations of four pictures by 
Bocklin, the painter. Both Reger and Boécklin flourished 
temporarily at the very tail end of the romantic movement 
in Germany, but they concealed their purpose with touches 
of classicism. These scores of Reger are turgid, prolix, 
monotonous. 

The Respighi numbers are dainty, pleasing, and orches- 
trated with a subtle hand for color and delicacy. 

Kochanski’s playing of the lovely old D minor 
concerto, stirred his hearers to warm enthusiasm. The per- 
former was in his best vein, and made the rich melodic 
content, and the graceful technical passages tell their ap- 
pealing story in eloquent fashion. 


New York Symphony: 


this time. 


violin 


Irene Scharrer 


At the Town Hall matinee of Irene Scharrer, that inter- 
esting and edifying pianist devoted her fine talents to a 
program made up exclusively of compositions by Chopin. 

Miss Scharrer, because of her ample technic, liquid tone, 
and richness of imagination, made her contributions a source 
of especial charm to her listeners. She displayed her rare 
art in seven preludes, the barcarolle, six etudes, a flat ballade, 
and the soaring and stormy sonata in B minor. The last 
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named piece resulted in a sensational ovation from the large 
audience, 
Henri Deering 

The audience at Henri Deering’s piano recital Town 
Hall, November 17, should have been much larger, but the 
night was stormy and kept many away. The comparative 
few that did attend were amply rewarded, for Deering is 
an excellent pianist. In his playing of Bach’s French Suite 
No. 3 B minor, the Mozart C minor Fantaisie, Beethoven's 
Op. 26 Sonata, Le Tombeau de Couperin of Ravel and 
Chopin’s Sonata Op. 58 B minor, not to mention several en- 
cores, he disclosed a technical equipment that was more 
than adequate and a serious musicianship which places him 
well toward the front in the ranks of America’s best pianists. 
Mr. Deering played with great dramatic insight, though his 
style was never theatrical. His Ravel particularly was a 
thing of subtle beauty. This man should be heard from 
more often. 


Washington Heights Musical Club 


The Washington Heights Musical Club was. responsible 
for a recital given on November 17 at the Guild Hall by 
Robert Lowrey, pianist. Mr. Lowrey played a varied pro- 
gram of the classics with two moderns interpolated for good 
measure—MacDowell and Mokrejs. The pianist was heart- 
ily applauded. On the next evening in the same hall, a pro- 
gram was given by Irene Griffith and Catherine Prager, 
pianist and soprano for the benefit of the Junior Branch of 
the club. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Rudolph Ganz was the outstanding feature of the Novem- 
ber 17 concert of the Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, 
Mengelberg conducting. Despite a heavy rainstorm, the hall 
was full, and the dignity and loving care with which Mr. 
Ganz played the Schumann concerto brought him many re- 
calls. There was the utmost grace, coupled with dramatic 
fervor, in his playing of the first two movements; the final 
allegro was taken at a very lively pace; a snappy spirit 
permeated the whole, and the risky rhythmic periods were 
surmounted with ease. Applause, loud and continuous, re- 
warded Mr. Ganz, who seemed very happy in the musical 
ensemble of Ganz, Mengelberg and Orchestra. 

Roussel, at the age of fifty, turned a new leaf, taking on 
the modernistic spirit of the new Frenchmen; his suite, 
opus 33, was played with vigor, the Bach-like violin pas- 
sages of the first movement with incisive clearness. Closing 
the evening, Strauss’ Domestic Symphony brought the many 
humorous, if at times heavy-footed periods to the fore, the 
stirring, sweeping melody-passages singing with warm ex- 
pression. This music, once so “advanced,” now sounds 
politely civilized, but there is no denying its many beautiful 
traits. Conductor ——ne received due meed of appre- 
ciative applause, to which, by this time, he is much accus- 


tomed. 
Eddy Brown Quartet 


The Eddy Brown Quartet gave the first of its series of 
six Thursday morning concerts at the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
on November 17. The quartet, which is composed of Eddy 
3rown, first violin; Edwin Bachman, second violin; William 
Schubert, viola, and Lajos Shuk, violoncello, played with 
great beauty of tone, musicianly interpretation and excellent 
balance. Mr. Brown kept the first violin down, so that it 
did not sound out too prominently among the other in- 
struments, which is so often the blemish of string quartet 
playing, and Mr. Shuk, the cellist, gave just the right amount 
of support to the whole. The performances were altogether 
entirely satisfying. 

Among the works programmed was Emerson Whithorne’s 
Greek Impressions, which, although not new and _ having 
enjoyed a great many performances, was heard on this occa- 
sion for the first time in New York. This work consists 
of three movements, Pastorale, Pan and Elegie. It is in 
modern style though not as modern as some other of Mr. 
Whithorne's compositions. It is harmonically exquisite and 
the melodies are often beautiful and at all times interesting. 
It is altogether an outstanding work and worthy of the 
success it has won for itself. The other numbers on the 
hp were Haydn opus 76, No. 1, and Beethoven opus 

No. 2, in which the quartet showed its understanding 
of and respect for classic traditions. 


Haarlem Philharmonic 


Two artists well coupled were Queena Mario, soprano, 
and Alberto Salvi, harpist, who appeared on the program of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the first concert this 
season, November 17, at the Waldorf Astoria. Both artists 
were in fine form, which means much at eleven in the 
morning. Miss Mario presented a charming figure, one of 
simplicity and _ reserve and yet her singing was colored 
with an intensity of feeling which was a real surprise. The 
singer seems to be so young and her voice is so fresh that 
one would hardly imagine her capable of the passionate and 
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audience in the Town Hall on November 18. Poised with 
an assurance incredible in one of her youthful appearance, 
Miss Neebson displayed dramatic ability, understanding of 
her interpretations and technic of a high order. Especially 
was she successful in her lighter numbers, How Can I Live 
Without My Love? and While the West Is Paling. 

In Elizabeth's aria, Dich Theure Halle, from Tannhauser, 
and Love and Music, For These Have I Lived, from Tosca, 
the intelligence and dramatic fervor displayed by the young 
singer more than made up for some trifling breaches of 
tradition, which were obviously the result of youth. With 
an artist of her natural musical endowment the errors 
of youth will very soon yield to experience. 

Her voice is clear, high, and very pure, and the diction in 
her German and English songs was a delight to the ear. 
Altogether Miss Neebson is a young singer of unusual 
charm and appeal. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


first of this season’s Morning 
under the R. Johnston management, drew a 
elite audience vs the Hotel Biltmore, where these 
musical gatherings have been held for many years. 

Mr. Johnston has kept the standards of his series up to 
the very best, and his list of subscribers is as large as ever, 
with a numerous waiting list. 

The contributing artists last week were Anna Case (stun- 
ningly garbed in an Orientally designed gown) whose clear, 
pure voice and expert vocal art shone to advantage particu- 
larly in numbers by Handel and Mozart. She also sang old 
songs of Sweden and England. 

Arthur Hackett-Granville, the tenor, was in admirable 
form, and his sympathetic tones, smooth vocal style, and 
intelligent interpretations were heard in compositions by 
Rameau, Fauré, Paladhile, etc. 

Harp solos, delivered with taste, 
technc, came from Alberto Salvi. 

The enthusiasm of the listeners resulted in the supple- 
menting of many encores to the regular program. 


Musicales, 
large and 
famous 


Last Friday a 


distinction, and sure 


Benno Rabinof 

That Leopold Auer is a great teacher has been demon- 
strated in the past and was demonstrated again on Novem- 
ber 18 at Carnegie Hall when he put forward his latest 
pupil, Benno Rabinof, Auer himself assisting. It would 
have been an interesting occasion even if Auer had not 
been present in person, for Rabinof is a player of rare 
gifts, one who will quite surely take his place among the 
great (if he continues to play—some of the press reports 
having said that he expects to abandon the violin for the 
study of law!)—but, with Auer conducting the orchestra, 
the occasion became festive, and both artists shared about 
equally in the applause. It was a wonderful thing to see 
this great old man standing before the orchestra and con- 
ducting with all the vigor of youth! 

As to his pupil, too great praise cannot be given him. He 
is said to be quite young—still in his teens, in fact—though 
he looked mature enough, and there was nothing in his play- 
ing or stage presence that would indicate inexperience. He 
possesses a technic of the best. Nothing in the difficult pro- 
gram seemed to be in the least difficult to him. He played 
with quiet poise, without any affectation, and with none of 
the antics sometimes adopted to indicate technical difficulties. 
His tone is excellent—clear, sonorous and vibrant—and his 
interpretations sane and musicianly. His intonation must 
be especially commended. 

Why he and his teacher should have chosen the dull and 
ungrateful Elgar concerto for their — number is hard 
to say. They gave it as it is intended i should be given, 
but the combined skill and musicianship of the two could 
make of it nothing but what it is: stodgy, professorial empti- 
ness. However, there was better to come, and the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto which followed attained its full measure of 
beauty as interpreted by this valiant young dispenser of pyro- 
technics. Other numbers on the program were Le Plus 
Que Lente by Debussy, the Chorus of the Dervishes by Bee- 
thoven, arranged by Auer, and the Witches Dance by 
Paganini, so that, on the whole, the program was _ fully 
worthy of the great teacher and his efficient pupil. There 
was a very large audience and much enthusiastic applause. 


Augusta Tollefsen 


Augusta Tollefsen, pianist of the well known and popular 
trio of that name, drew a large audience to her piano recital 
at Steinway Hall on November 18. 

There was genuine interest from the outset, for this pian- 
ist showed mastery in playing Brahms’ first work, the son- 
ata in C; especially was there bravour in the scherzo, inter- 
rupted by applause. Prairie Idyls, a work composed some 
years ago by Rubin Goldmark, proved of continued interest ; 
the pianist brought out the grace in the Anemone, the chir- 
ruping of birds, the low-toned cathedral bell, and made 
everyone feel that prairie-dogs are indeed playful critters! 
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TIMES (Nov 1926) 
Another American composer, though hitherto unknown as 
Miss Mario's vocal ability has decidedly developed, her such, was Meta Schumann, whose Mazurka Fantastique isa 
register is even, the lower being rich and her higher one, brilliantly ‘effective piece in E flat minor and G flat major; 
as always, of a flute like quality; furthermore, she sings it is melodious and rhythmically interesting throughout. 
with ease and imbues her work with intensity without Both composers were present and had to rise to the applause. 
any physical mannerisms. Her second group, which in- Of the series of modern European composers, the Bach- 
cluded Trees by Rasbach; Mighty Lak’ a Rose, Pelletier; like, yet original prelude by Prokofieff ; the Shimmerings of 
Ah Love But a Day, Beach, and Puccini’s Manon aria was Debussy, and Allegro Barbaro of Bartok were played with 
admirable. When in the last named number she spoke the distinct character for each, bringing the fair pianist such 
words “un freddo che m’aghiaccia” and “voluttuose” there resounding applause and recalls that she contributed an 
was no mistaking just what she meant; she came to a fine encore. The closing group embraced Chopin studies, Schu- 
climax as she progressed. mann, Leschetizky and Saint-Saéns pieces, climaxing an 
Mr. Salvi’s art is something which is rare today. Not unusually interesting program. 
only are there few harpists but there are very few who : 
November 19 


come up to Mr. Salvi’s standard. His work has reached 
the point where the technical side of it is purely a means New York Philharmonic 
The third of the student concerts of the 


to an end, which is what technic should be. He has it 

under such complete mastery that one is conscious of it , 1 M ‘ : 
only because it seems of so little effort to the player. Music Society given at Carnegie Hall on November 19 presented 
means a message to this artist and with each of his selec- @ typically Mengelbergian program, candid and vigorous. 
tions he has one. The Debussv and Martucci numbers ar- The main attraction was the first New York presentation 
ranged by Mr. Salvi were delightfifl and we should like of a work by Rudolph Mengelberg, a cousin, a second 
to hear an ensemble of singers give the Sextette of Lucia cousin to be exact, of the distinguished Philharmonic con- 
some day with the finesse and interpretation that this artist ductor. This was the Scherzo Sinfonico. Lest Mr. Men- 
‘ gelberg be accused of nepotism, let it be said that it was a 
noteworthy offering. According to the composer, this work 


gave his harp arrangement of the number. 

“is not a scherzo movement from a symphony, but an inde- 
pendent orchestral work, having a kinship with the classical 
sonata form, rather than with the form of the symphonic 
scherzo.” The thematic material did not seem particularly 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Lyda Neebson 


A statuesque young Brunnhilde, Lyda Neebson, sang in 
her first American recital before a large and enthusiastic 
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LORENZ WOL FE AND LEONA KRUSE 


REACH THEIR GOAL 


AT LAST 


The Tenor's Interesting Career—Loves Both Ope Opera and Concert—Gupid Takes a Hand. 


The Neue 


Wolfe is “an 


Augsburger Zeitung commented that Lorenz 
artist who truly deserves to be called an 
artist.” This statement gives one an idea of the type of 
personality one comes in contact with—in fact the very 
first impression one receives on meeting Mr. Wolfe. It is 
an artistry that obviously resents intrusion even from those 
who are interested from an impersonal viewpoint, and for 
this one cannot be blamed, as an artist invariably feels that 
his ability is something which is sacred to him, something 
which cherishes more than any other thing in life and 
for which he has struggled and sacrificed. 

When first approached on the subject of an interview 
the artist was almost hesitant, and yet he has to his credit 
a long list of accomplishments. As a pupil of William 
Brady, Mr. Wolfe a 4 begins with credit; Mr. Brady 
been known in the field of vocal art as an eminent 
and connoisseur of In conjunction with 
vocal studies, Mr. Wolfe, in preparing for an operatic 
career, used wisdom and took up the technic of acting with 
Enrica Clay Dillon 

“After finishing this work,” 
Europe for the season of 1921 
Ulm, Germany, and had the fortune of getting guest 
performances in many of the cities around that center 
Then I was engaged for the Munich Opera Company for 
two years, with concert work following in Munich, Dresden, 
Budapest and environs.” 
Wolfe, that you, 


roles and favorite 


has long | 
mstructor 
his 


voices. 


went to 
sang in 


mused the tenor, “I 
and 1922, where I 


good 


Berlin, 
like all other 
audiences.” 
and the tenor smiled, “that that is a privi- 
and I am no exception for I have my 
In opera I love to sing Rigoletto, Tosca, 
Traviata, The Magic Flute, The Masked 
Ball, F aust, Carmen, Romeo and Juliette, and Manon: That 
is somewhat of a miscellaneous list and yet you will observe 
that they are the operas of the lyric tenor. As for audi- 
ences, it may surprise you to know that I distinctly prefer 
audience. I thoroughly enjoy seeing the reaction 
listeners, as it gives me an idea as to whether they 
and something 
In opera the continuity of the idea is 
many characters, whereas in concert |] 
satisfaction that with each song I am conveying 
ymplete and full emotion. This, after all, is the only 
satisfaction an artist has in singing, and I am jealous of the 
pleasure it affords me. Then, too, in concert I have the 
~pportunity of using the six languages I know fluently 
lish, Italian, French, German, Spanish and Russian, 
hich fact also enlarges the scope for interpretation.” 
work has been abroad it is hardly 
you are partial to the Europeans?” 
although at first it 
that in almost 
artists 


artists, 


“I suppose, Mr 
e your tavorite 
“TI presume,” 
every 


lege. of singer, 
decided le aning's 


Butterfly, Boheme, 


the concert 
of my 
ing themsel also 


work on 


among so 


are eno, ves, gives me 
angible 
lispersed 


have the 


“Since most of your 


ask you whether 


“T do like singing for the Europeans, 
ccustomed to them. I find 
a different custom for receiving 


was difficult to get a 


every town there ts 


I remember the peculiar impression I had when in one place 
where I sang I had no applause until after the third group. 
And speaking of incidents, I remember several when I was 


LORENZ WOLII 


at my debut 
singing the 
I was singing 


singing in opera; such as singing with a soprano 
in Boheme, who sang in Italian when I was 
opera in German, and going into Italian while 
with her, and German when I was singing my then 
once again while I was singing Tosca, when in the last act 
the shots of fusillade went off before the farewell duet, 
which as you realize is long before they are due—and forced 
me unmediately to begin to die and continue the process 
until the end of the opera. Those are little anecdotes that 
brought the house down, as the audiences there are very 
intelligent and follow the opera closely.” 

“Was there any particular artist with whom you especially 
liked to work while over there?” 

‘That seems like a coincidental question for the very artist 
with whom I did most of my singing I married on August 


solos : 
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16. And she is Leona Kruse, who made her debut with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in Tannhauser on Novem- 
ber 4. Miss Kruse is also a pupil of Brady and went to 
Europe four years ago where she made her debut in Munich 
in Tosca with me. She remained there two years, singing 
guest performances in Dresden, Prague and environs. We 
were married in Mr. Brady’s studio, where we first met, and 
the ceremony was performed by Miss Kruse’s father, who i is 
a Methodist minister located in Petoskey, Mich. I, of 


LEONA KRUSE 


went to Chicago for her debut, 


culmination of our great dream.” 


course, which proved the 


May Stone Studio Notes 


Hazel Price, coloratura soprano, 
notice from the Press-Guardian of 
her recent concert appearance there: “Hazel Price appears 
on the stage a petite person. One does not realize on 
sight that she possesses the coloratura voice that she has at 
her command. Her Caro Nome proved the marvellous qual- 
ities of her voice in the different ‘gorgegio’, while her Vil- 
anelle brought forth the charming personality of this young 
miss. Great things the future holds in store for Miss Price.” 

Christine Caldwell, soprano, later gave a recital for the 
Music Club of Orange, N. J., when her program included 
Caro Mio Ben, Giordano; O del mio dolce Ardor, Gluck; 
Danza, danza, fanciulla, Durante; There Is a Green Hill 
Far Away, Gounod; Allelujah, Hummel; At Parting, Rog- 
Charity, Hageman; Negro Spirituals, Were You There, 
and Go Down Moses, Burleigh. 

Alice Deane, lyric soprano, recently gave a recital over 
WOR. Lillian Dublin, Lieder singer, presented a recital 
over WVED, the new station, also over WGBS and WOR. 


Ora Hyde 


Ora Hyde 
soprano role of 
Henchman, 
Hyde is an 


received the following 


Paterson, N. J., after 


ers; 


Engaged for King’s Henchman 
has been selected to alternate 
Aelfrida in the company of The King’s 
which is touring the country this season. Miss 

American singer who has received all of her 
training in this country, and is making her grand opera 
debut this winter. She has appeared with some of the 
large symphony orchestras in America, and has sung lead- 
ing parts with two small opera companies that presented short 
summer engagements in New York ( ‘ity. 

After an out-door appearance in I Pagliacci in the 
Starlight Park Stadium last August, the New York Herald 
Tribune said: “Miss Ora Hyde as Nedda not only revealed 
a fresh warm voice but her interpretation of the role was 
moving and convincing and disclosed a well-studied technic 
of acting and stage _ conduct. She sang with effectiveness 
and_ self-possession.” Following a recent engagement in 
St. Paul, the Pioneer Press of that city noted that “she 
has a voice of rich volume and warm bright quality and 
sings with a nice appreciation of dramatic possibilities in 
the text.” 


in the leading 


Studios Endorse Witmark Publications 


Recent Witmark publications as usual are continuing to 
find favor with the leading vocal studios throughout the 
country. Mme. Heled Headland, head of the Maude Alma 
School of Fine Arts in Galesburg, IIl., says: “I shall feature 
Vanderpool’s Heart Call on my programs this season. 
Others of your publications with which I have had splendid 
Dear Heart, What Might Have Been, and Just 
Shack.” Mme. Emma Dambmann, New 
writes: “Many thanks for your new pub- 
lications. I shall enjoy using them all in my work.” Mme. 
Rhoda Mintz, also of New York, features the ballad, Just 
an Ivy Covered Shack, and Arthur Penn’s modern spiritual, 
Across the River, at all pupil recitals, and on the radio, in 
which field she has many pupils who are ether favorites, 
among them two in particular, Milton Yokeman and Lillian 
Flosbach si aie 

Yelly d’Aranyi Scores in Brussels 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, who is so popular 
in England and is now on her way to America for the first 
time, recently played in Brussels. This is what A. Gette- 
mann, a critic of high standing and the MusIcaAL CourieEr’s 

3russels corresp. mdent, says of her: “The culminating point 
of the season’s first Popular Concert here was the magnifi- 
- performance of Mozart’s charming Emperor Concerto 

, Yelly d’Aranyi. Crystal clear tones that are remarkably 
even, and an equal mixture of brio and delicacy, an extraor- 
dinary rhythmic energy, ideal purity of intonation and an 
extremely attractive personality are characteristic of this 
Hungarian artist’s splendid talent.” 


success are 
an Ivy Covered 
York pedagogue, 
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inspired and the development was accorded rather sketchy 
treatment. Its chief interest appeared to lie in a series of 
novel orchestral effects, exotic in nature, and marked by 
strong, if divergent, rhythm. It was extremely pleasant 
music to hear. This composition incidently made its Amer- 
ican debut in Philadelphia, earlier in the year, under Sto- 
kowski’s baton. The other numbers were a Suite in F 
major by Roussel, one of those seldom heard composers 
who deserve greater attention, and Strauss’ blatant Sym- 
phonia Domestica. All in all it made for a_ boisterous, 
stimulating evening. Willem Mengelberg, conducting, was 
given an ovation at its close. 


Alexander Brailowsky 

Alexander Brailowsky gave his first recital of this season 
at Carnegie Hall on November 19 and scored, as usual, 
an enormous success. That he is one of the outstanding 
pianists of our time cannot be questioned. He has every- 
thing that goes to make a popular favorite—skill, feeling, 
stage presence, musicianship. He selects his program so 
as to give variety to his audience, and he passes from style 
to style with an ease that is truly extraordinary, leaping 
from the languid romantic to the fiery exotic in a single 
spring. He seems at home everywhere, and no idiom has 
any hidden or secret recesses for his broad understanding. 

On his Saturday’s program he had — by Beethoven, 
Mocart, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Fauré, De Falla, Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky, Liapounov, Chopin (of course!), and Liszt. 
He is said to be especially a Chopin player. We would omit 
from that phrase the word “especially.” He is not especially 
any kind of a player except a good player. He plays 
Chopin magnificently, it is true, but he plays the others 
quite as magnificently. Whether the composition calls for 
a hard, metallic touch, or a suave, soft touch; whether it calls 
for vigor or delicacy; whether it calls for the great sweep 
of passion or the halting tenderness of mysticism, Brailowsky 
finds just the right quality to give it of its best, to repeat 
for us what the composer had in mind and heart when he 
wrote it. 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 

Strains from the Strauss waltzes ushered in the recital 
by Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes at Town Hall on 
November 19, Unusually pleasing stage presence was one 
of the first attributes of these performers which appe yo 
to the audience. Mrs. Hughes was charmingly dressed i 
a bouffant gown of deep blue, which reminded one of the 
water on a summer’s night, and she carried 
quaint old-fashioned corsage of rosebuds and violets. 

The program contained no arrangements, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes have uncovered much original material written for 
the two-piano combination. This literature is, in great part, 
unknown to the general public, owing to the few concert 
artists who have combined their talents in this field. The 
Schumann Andante con Variazione, op. 46, and the Chopin 
rondo, op. 73, played with much spirit, were programmed as 
the first group. A Rachmaninoff Fantasie, op. 5—which in- 


blueness of 
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cludes the descriptive tone poems Barcarolle, Night and 
Love, Tears, and Easter Morning in Moscow—was color- 
fully and effectively interpreted. La Belle Griselidis by 
Reinecke, a Gigue by Vuillemin, and the Liszt Don Juan, 
Fantaisie, as originally composed for two pianos, featured 
the finai group. There were several encores, many recalls 
and prolonged applause before the artists were finally al- 
lowed to leave the stage. 

The charm of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes’ playing seems to lie 
in its perfect accord and unison—technically, emotionally, 
and intellectually. It is executed with finish, it is varied in 
detail, and commanding in its power. 


Mischa Weisbord 


The audience at Town Hall on November 19 seemed to 
have come expecting to hear something out of the ordinary 
for people turned out in goodly numbers and everyone 
wore that eager ‘I-shall-be-pleased” expression which is 
seen only on the faces of the music-hungry. And pleased 
they were, for they heard Mischa Weisbord play the violin. 
Of this young man much can be said that is kindly, as he 
is an exceptionally talented youth. He has a pleasant tone 
and an excellent technical command of his instrument. 
Each number of a program, which consisted of Beethoven's 
romance in F, Mendelssohn's concerto, a Siciliano of Bach, 
the Pugnani-Kreisler prelude and allegro, Ernst’s diffi- 
cult F sharp minor concerto, and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, 
was brought to a close amidst hearty applause that occa- 
sioned many encores. Josef Bonime, was as usual, a con- 
vincing accompanist. 


November 20 


The Musical Forum of New York, Inc. 
This is the full title of the organization 
bow to the New York musical public at the 
on the evening of November 20. 
is Kurt Schindler, who, 


which made its 

Guild Theater 
Its founder and director 
on this occasion, played accompani- 
ments for the songs sung by the latest German arrival to 
these shores, Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, a splendid artist 
and a welcome addition to America’s musical season. 

The evening was opened by introductory remarks by 
Deems Taylor, who told the audience about the man who 
wrote the poems of all the songs included on the program. 
This man was Heine, and Mr. Taylor came valiantly to his 
defense and praised him both as man and poet as he no 
doubt deserves to praised. His talk was interesting and 
effective, and the best part of it was his quoted example 
of how Heine sounds when it is translated. His quotation 
was a sufficient answer to those who think all song should 
be in English. We ourselves are among those who think 
all song in America might profitably be delivered in English 

if the singers can sing English and if translations can 
be had that do full justice to the original. But those con- 
ditions are rarely to be met with. Meanwhile so long as 
we can listen to such singers as Schlusnus sing us German 
songs in German, we are sure to experience keen aesthetic 
pleasure. The answer to those who are dissatisfied is: 
Learn German! 

The program 


included songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
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Liszt, Sinding, Wolf and Strauss. They were sung by Mr. 
Schlusnus with a clarity of pronunciation that was alto- 
gether delightful. Every world could be understood without 
effort, and one could all the more appreciate the fineness 
of the singer’s interpretations. He has a voice of beauty 
and power, and he possesses, above all, the power of color- 
ing his tones so as to express the varying emotions de- 
manded by poet and composer. Every moment of his recital 
was a delight—and even those who could not understand 
German must have thoroughly enjoyed such singing. There 
was hearty applause both for Mr. Schlusnus and Mr. 
Schindler, who used his great mus sicianship to give the 
singer just such support as was needed in the complete ex- 
pression of the music. 


Lucilla de Vescovi 


Quite remote from the beaten track of conventional song 
recitals, the program, Songs of Italy, sung by Lucilla de 
Vescovi at the John Golden Theater on November 20, fur- 
nished a pleasing diversion in vocal entertainment. This 
theater afforded a comfortable intimacy with the stage 
the stage setting was artistic in atmosphere and the singer 
was fittingly and beautifully gowned for the period of her 
songs—all of which gave an attractive background for a 
program of songs of intrinsic merit. Mme. de Vescovi is 
an artist in every musical phase of the word. Even the 
loveliest voice soon palls in the absence of discriminating 
intelligence and a fine sense of musical values. The pro- 
gram demanded these attributes; and to all of these de- 
mands her lyric soprano, well supported by additional musi- 
cal gifts and the ability to impersonate, responded in every 
instance. The audience was most enthusiastic. Called upon 
to repeat some of the numbers and to add encores at the 
conclusion of the program, she appeared vocally untiring 
and equipped with an unlimited repertoire of songs. 

Her program was made up of songs by Rosa 
1673); del Violone (1600); Anonimo (1700) ; 
Tedesco, Pratella, Malipiero, Davico, Panizza, Lualdi; 
songs by Sadero and de Cecco. 

Wilfred Pelletier acted as accompanist. Aida Grasselli, 
assisting pianist, played with skill and understanding a 
presto by Turini (XVII century), two Chopin numbers, and 
an encore. 

On Sunday evenings, November 27 and December 11, 
these same artists will offer similar programs 


(1615- 
Pizzetti, 


folk 


Laura Tappen Safford 

The deep and vibrant quality of the cello seems to have 
found its way into the contralto voice of Laura Tappen 
Safford, who made her first American appearance as a 
vocalist in the Guild Theater on November 20. 

Mme. Safford first achieved a reputation in this covatry 
and in South America as a cellist. Her vocal talents were 
later discovered by Robert Hosea, who convinced her that 
her voice and not the cello was to be her ultimate career. 
There were moments in her delightful interpretations of 
songs, Spanish, Italian, German, French and English, when 
the low modulated notes of her chosen instrument thrilled 
in her tone. 

An_ unexpected when Aurelio Giorni 


incident occurred 
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vas called from his place in the audience to accompany the 
singer in two songs of his own composition, Awakening, 
and Dusk at Sea 


New York Matinee Musicale 


comments heard following 
presented under the auspices 
f the Matinee Musicale on November 20 by Violet V. 
Vincent, diseuse, and Beula La Verde Duffy, pianist, met 
with the entire al of the audience. In whatever char- 
impersonated Miss Vincent was convincing, and 
were a delight to the eye. She also is to be 
charming playlet 
appeared on this occasion as 
this Miss Duffy 
Preceding this num- 
interesting short talk on 
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who was the soloist, was highly satisfying with his per- 
formance of the old war-horse, Liszt's E flat major concerto, 
which is still beautiful when thus played. Mr. Ganz played 
in fine style with a big tone and big technic. He was splen- 
didly supported by the orchestra under Mengelberg. 

The Scherzo Sinfonica by Rudolf Mengelberg made a 
good impression bei ing cleverly orchestrated, although some- 
what reminiscent in spots. 

Rubin Goldmark’s A Negro Rhapsody proved that it is 
the work of an intelligent, 
musician. It compares favorably in every way with Victor 
Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody and a decided hit. The 
composer was present. 

Mr. Mengelberg conducted throughout with his customary 
authority and devotion. 


Sc red 


Society of the Friends of Music : 
Hall, on November 20, the Society of the 
Friends of Music, presented, for the first time in many 
years, the Magnificat of Bach. The society s chorus was 
by the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera, under 
and soloists who included Editha Fleischer 
and Evelyn Jeane, soprano, Marion Telva, contralto, Rich 
ard Crooks, tenor and Gustave Schuetzendorf, baritone. 

[he Magnificat is not as monumental a work as the 
Matthew Passion or the B minor mass, as, at the time he 
wrote it (1723) the master had not yet freed himself entirely 
of the influence of the earlier Italian choral writers and 
completely found his own great ego, as in his later works. 
But in it he has contrived to say more and more significant 
things in less than one hour than most composers have to 
say a lifetime. The relentless contrapuntal pertection, the 
perfection of form, the astonishing polyphonic wealth, the 
originality of theme and the rugged strength and_ virility 
are all in evidence, though not to the same absolute extent 
as in his subsequent works. 

Chorus, orchestra, Bodanzky and the capacity 
iudience all realized and appreciated in full measure that 
something musically holy was being evoked. The perform 
was worthy and satisfying in every respect, and the 
attention and enthusiasm of the audience were a 
credit to New York's musical intelligence 

Lynwood Farnham gave reverential and scholarly per- 
formances of two of Bach’s works for organ solo; a sonata 
(composed for two keyboards and pedal), and the famous 
in G minor. Technically and musically his was Bach 
playing of a high order, and there was a most gratifying 
bsence of the irregularities of rhythm and phrase which 

» often caused by the various physical acts called for 
playing of this giant musical instruments. 


At Town 


assisted 
Artur Bodanzky, 


soloists, 


ance 
intense 


fugue 


among 


Symphony Orchestra: Mary Lewis, Soloist 

November 20, mi seventh of 
the series of Symphonic Concerts being held at the Capitol 
Theater. Mary was the particular artist of the day 
ind a thoroughly delightful one. In voice, her rendi- 
tion of an aria from La Boheme, in which opera if memory 
serves us right, she made her debut at the Metropolitan, 

ught forth salvos of applause. Miss Lewis was 

ard in Rossini's La Danza, which, likewise, pleased. It 
still appears that the soprano is a better concert artist than 
singer of opera roles. She was a charming picture and hers 
is a personality that instantly is felt. 

The orchestra, under the direction of David Mendoza, 
played Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Caucasian Sketches 
by Ippolitow-Iwanoff and the Rienzi overture by Wagner. 
Phe concert broadcast for the first time during the 
series 


Sunday morning, irked the 
Lewis 


y ] 
good 


also 


was 


Roxy’s Sunday Concert 

An all-Wagner program opening with the overture to the 
lying Dutchman, was Erno Rapee’s musical offering to 
a large audience, November 20. There was verve in his 
interpretation and the orchestra responded well, except that 
the wind section was decidedly out of tune. The prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde are always antici- 
pated with pleasure. Mr. Rapee gave dignity to the open- 
ing but there was more enthusiasm than aes in the Liebe- 
Harold Van Duzée, tenor, has a real Wagnerian 
voice, and in the Meistersinger Prize Song found an ex- 
cellent vehicle for its display. It is regretted that 
he broke the flow of the lovely quality by continually hold- 
ing the libretto in front of his mouth. In spite of this, it 
is said that Mr. Van Duzée speaks beautiful German. The 
overture was well done. The string section 
loveiy and gave the work that sweep which 
to great heights. 
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at the John Golden Theater on November 20. Her pro- 
gram was unique and unhackneyed, and her diction, together 
with the genuine feeling with which she invested what she 
sang, made for an enjoy able afternoon of good music. Mana- 
Zucca’s song, Cry of the Woman, was especially well sung. 
Lydia E. Mason was the accompanist, and acquitted herself 
creditably. 
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NoveMBER 14 

Madame Butterfly made one of her frequent appearances 
on Broadway at the Metropolitan’s performance on Mon- 
day evening. She came in the person of Florence Easton, 
who sang her sad and delicately turned story with much 
feeling and in splendid voice. Martinelli was her Pinker- 
ton, and he made light of her love and repented in equally 
good voice and in straightforward tenor fashion. It was 
Antonio Scotti who berated him for his folly with fine ges- 
ture and so well that this performance was impressive and 
his sincerity appealing. Suzuki’s lot is not a very grati- 
fying one. Ina Bourskaya made the most of the role. 
Applause was in order for Vincenzo Bellezza’s excellent 
reading of the score. He seemed to touch the very inner 
meaning of Puccini’s exotic picture, and the performance 
moved with that sweep and haunting touch of foreboding 
that propels Butterfly to her tragic end. It was a colorful 
performance in every way. The balance of the cast was 
made up of some of the Metropolitan’s most dependable 
singers. 


MapAME BvurtTERPLyY, 


NoxrMa, NovEMBER 16 


Review published in last week's issue. 
NovEMBER 17 
and new frills, 


Der ROSEN KAVALIER, 
\ll dressed up in new frocks 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier came back to the 
on November 17 to amuse and delight 
evidently steeped in German music 
tained some more. 
There were all the reasons in the world for pronouncing 
this a beautiful performance. Grete Stueckgold, new this 
year, portrayed the part of Octavian with youth, grace and, 
eedless to add, exquisite vocalism. Moreover, there was 
life to her acting—even the manliness needed to portray 
the part adequately. Richard Mayr, likewise new this season, 
cleverly impersonated the old Baron, and sang his music 
with consummate skill Florence Easton, as the Princess, 
was all one expected and even more; dignity and beauty 
featured her work, and the high standard always main- 
tained by Mme. Easton was fully lived up to. Schuetzen- 
dorf as Von Faninal, Editha Fleischer as Sophie, Dorothee 
Manski as Marianne, and Angelo Bada as Valzacchi were 
excellent, Miss Fleischer making of the youthful daughter 
a much more interesting character than one was accustomed 
to. The balance of the cast was likewise good and Bo- 
danzky conducted with his usual skill 


NoveMBER 18 


Richard 
Metropolitan 
a huge audience 
and eager to be enter- 


La BoHEME, 


The initial 1927 performance of La Boheme on November 
18 marked the beginning of Frances Alda’s twentieth sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, and she had not gone 
far in the role of Mimi when it was evident that her voice 
has lost none of its pliability and expressiveness and that she 
retains all her winsomeness of personality, singing art and 
ability as an Together with Gigli, who was at his 
best, Thalia Sabanieva, a vivacious and vocally excellent 
Musetta, Didur as Alcindoro, and others of the Metropoli- 
tan elect, she presented a Boheme that was in all respects 
up to the high standard of the season thus far. 

Special mention should be made of the Marcello of Giu- 
seppe Danise, whose fine baritone and spirited acting were 
very much in evidence. 

\ large and de sora audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of the fine work the soloists and of the orchestra 
under Mr. Bellezza 


actress. 


NovEMBER 19 

Saturday matinee 
second performance this season of 
Aida with the new tenor, Frederick Jagel, again scoring an 
ovation after his Celeste Aida. This young man is appar- 
ently becoming extremely popular. He sings well and has 
surrounded each appearance with interest. Greta Stueck- 
gold re-appeared as Aida and as before gave a performance 
of unusual merit, as did Margaret Matzenauer the Amneris. 
Joseph Macpherson’s deep voice was heard in the role of 
the King and Leon Rothier took care of the role of Ramfis. 
The Amonasro was none other than Gieuseppe de Luca, who 
came in for his share of the plaudits, with Charlotte Ryan 
singing the music of the hidden priestess, and Paltrinieri do- 


AIDA, 
On November 19 the 
Metropolitan heard the 


audience at the 
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ing his bit as the Messenger. Rita De Leporte and the 
ballet added to the pleasure of the performance. 
CAVALLERIA RustIcCANA ANv Pacviaccit, NovEMBER 19 MUSIC ON THE AIR 
The Gold Dust twins, Cavalleria RKusticana and Pagliacci, 
were given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday 
evening, November 19, with standees packed to the wall. In the October issue of the Metronome an open letter was Certainly a new type of showmanship must be developed by 
America’s wonder girl, Rosa Ponselle, sang the role of addressed to Merlin H. Aylesworth by Gordon Whyte, as this new industry, and I prophesy that the radio showman 
Santuzza in Rusticana with her usual grace, beauty and sociate editor. The subject of the letter, briefly, was that of the future will be as great in his field as the concert 
dramatic fervor. She received a tremendous and deserved radio broadcasting presents evidences of being self satisfied master or the theater showman of today. 
ovation. Mario Basiola, as Alfio, gave a fine portrayal of | where instead it needs a showman, as the listening public “Our problem is to build real ear entertainment. The 
the part and sang well. Others in the cast who added to is slowly becoming fed up with the same round of enter- problem of the stage and the concert hall has been solved 
the artistic performance were Merle Alcock, Philine Falco tainment. This conclusion was arrived at by Mr. Whyte _ by the experience of many years during which many methods 
and Armand Tokatyan. after logical reasoning amicably expressed. The letter was of entertainments have been tried.... Nobody realizes better 
Martinelli, as Canio in Pagliacci, sang beautifully and as answered by the president of the National Broadcasting Com- than we do the necessity for improving methods of pre- 
always gave much significance to the role. Elda Bettori pany in the November issue of the same magazine and in senting the talent at our ‘disposal It should be borne in 
(Nedda) was in good voice and did justice to her part. part this is what it said: mind, however, that amusement is not the one and only 
The Prologue was excellently sung by Danise who is ‘First let me assure you that we of the National Broad- objective of radio broadcasting. It is the largest and most 
an ideal Tonio. The balance of the cast included Alfio casting Company are far from being ‘self satisfied. The popular field at the present moment, but as time goes on. 
Bedesco (Beppe) and Everett Marshall (Silvio) who added satisfied program director of radio broadcasting has outlived the public is sure to demand a diversified program. __ 
his usefulness and should turn to other fields. There can “For this reason the ideal showman of radio, if such 
be no more terrible form of monotony than the unchanged exists, should possess all information and specialized train 
radio program, I, for one, consider that radio broadcasting ing and in — he must have what is known in the 
has passed through the experimental stage and that the listen- literary world as ‘Editorial Instinct’—that faculty of sens- 
ing public will no longer excuse our young industry for ing what the Ps wants and the ability of providing for 
ovation for the beautiful rendering of iin ween! dectaina mistakes and errors in showmanship. Radio programs which that need. In place of the radio showman I would sub- 
tion. The singer’s voice was not unfamiliar to opera goers, WeTe entirely satisfactory twelve months ago have now lost stitute a Managing Director of Programs with the ee 
for its golden quality has always been admired; but. this their originality. It must be admitted that the primary pur- of the showman but with the broad cultural training = the 
_was the first time the artist had been heard in any German P0S€ of today’s radio is to entertain the public. popular editor, and experienced in avenues of — - 
aria at the opera house. decal he sang the aria in “Radio broadcasting is a new art, making no attempt to _ the public. Such a man, if he exists, could do wonders in 
Italian, it did not seem to matter. Gigli—for it was he— 
scored anew with the vast ge Greta Stueckgold, the 
attractive new member of the German forces, sang an aria 
from Der Freischuetz and did it well; Pavel Ludikar was 
down on the program for Wotan’s Farewell from Die 
Walkure, which revealed his fine basso; Mario Basiola 
fared well with an aria from Don Carlos and also joined in 
the famous La Forza del Destino aria with Gigli, which 
brought the house down. Then there was the America, 
Louise Lerch with her lovely soprano, heard in an aria from 
Die Zauberfloete, while Armand Tokatyan, the Armenian 
tenor, chose Ah, leve toi soleil from Romeo and Juliette, in 
which opera he has been heard many times. Ezio Pinza 
scored with the La Calunnia aria from the Barber; Editha 
Fleischer ontributed the O war ich schon from Fidelio and 
Margaret Matzenauer’s opulent voice was heard to advan- 
tage in Gluck’s well known aria from Orfeo. The Faust 
trio was sung by Louise Lerch, Armand Tokatyan and Ezio 
Pinza, while the orchestra, for good measure, added several 
numbers. 














to the fine performance. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted both 
operas. 
SunpAay Nicut Concert 
There was a new singer of Lohengrin’s narrative at the 
Sunday Night Metropolitan Opera concert; he received an 


imitate the newspapers or concert or stage performance pre- an orge nization way.’ 
pared for the visible audience who can see us well as hear. (Continued on page 41) 











Irma Dubova Well Received in Boston 
Irma Dubova, soprano, who recently gave a successful First New York Concert of 24th Season 


recital in Boston following one in New York, was born in 


Riga, Russia, and began her musical education when she Town Hall November 8 
’ 


was eight years old. She studied piano and voice in 
Moscow, Petrograd and Vilna, as well as in Rome and 
Berlin. In 1907 Mme. Dubova came to the United States 
for the first time, but only remained here for a short stay, 
- : " ; cae bagg. 
returning to Russia, where she concertized extensively in A packed house of music-lovers welcomed back this unique 
organization. The playing of the musicians had all 
its old ravishing beauty of tone, exquisite refinement 


of phrase and shimmering play of color—Times. 











They gave a fine performance of rich singing tone 
and the sense of unity that has long featured the 
work of this famous quartet. The audience was 
capacity.—Tribune. 


The Flonzaleys covered themselves with 
glory as usual, for they are artists in the deft 
witchery of chamber-music, and gave re- 
markable evidence of that wizardry of 
technic in which they excel —/W orld. 


The Flonzaleys were wholly captiv- 

ating, playing with fascinating 
grace and sentiment, with distin- 
guished finesse of color, tone, 


THE and rhythm native to their style. 
—Sun. 

IRMA DUBOVA, FLO NZALEY A fine performance, very 

soprano, who made a decidedly favorable impression at her clear and polished, as it 


recent Boston recital in Jordan Hall. (Photo by White.) could have been by no 


Riga, Moscow, Petrograd, Odessa, Kohrkoff, Warsaw, and other quartet —Post 
other cities. B St. 


The critic of the Boston Transcript, in commenting upon 

Miss Dubova’s appearance there on November 1, said: It Is STILL WITH- 
“Miss Dubova’s voice is one of beauty and of considerable OU T PEER IN 
power.” ) tv 

The Boston Herald was of this opinion: “A large audience Founded by THESE PARTS 
applauded Mme. Dubova warmly. She is blessed indeed E. J. DE COPPET et ELI 
with a fine voice, a large voice of warm, beautiful quality. dint a m OR PERHAPS IN 

She uses it very well on the whole, sings with a smooth ANY OTHER 
legato, and, in Russian, with enunciation that sounds dis- ° a 
tinct.” —Journal. 

The Boston Globe stated: “Miss Dubova is blessed with a 
big voice, of dramatic potentialities. She has learned to Management 
sing with restraint as well as with vigor, producing at will Pee 
tones of agreeably lyric quality by contrast = ne otnalty LOUDON CHARLTON 
and volume she uses at climaxes. It was clear that Miss : , q : ’ t , 
Dubova possesses the first essential for a concert singer, a Victor Records Carnegie Hall, New York 
fine voice.” 


Scanland Artist Plays in New Jersey 
Pietro Aria, violinist, appeared in concert at the State 
Normal School of New Jersey in Newark on November 
18. He presented an interesting program, and displayed 
such fine artistry that he completely won over his audience. 
Mr. Aria is under the management of Harriett Scanland. 
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‘A rich, warm tone, large in volume and of 


exceptional beauty 11 ad cantilena, was the 


outstanding feature 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VIOLIN-PLAYING 


By George Lehmann 


In the issue of November 17 the MusicaL Courter pub- 
lished the first part of this exceedingly interesting article on 
the “Fundamentals of Violin-Playing,” by George Lehmann, 
well known violinist, teacher, and writer. The following is 
the second installment in a series of eight. The third will 

e printed in a later issue—The Editor. 


Tue Richt Hanp 

Dr. Steinhausen, a German physician, published a book 
(early in 1900) the obvious purpose of which was to enlighten 
professional and amateur violinists. His book treated numer- 
ous questions which, he maintained, were either wholly mis- 
apprehended by pedagogues in general or suffered such con- 
fusion in their minds that the student-world was necessarily 
being misguided on vita! fundamentals of the art of violin- 
playing. 

That the statements and conclusion of an amateur are 
rarely regarded very seriously by professional violinists is 
not unnatural; but there is this to be said in favor of some, 
or even many, of Dr. Steinhausen’s statements, namely, that 
he sought to confirm them with illustrations and scientific 
facts which few professional violinists were in a position to 
question or to retute. In other words, Dr. Steinhausen was 
an able anatomist, and in his discussion of things violinistic, 
he not only utilized his knowledge of anatomy to carry the 
points he endeavored to make, but, being in undisputable pos- 
session of scientific facts, he challenged professional violinists 
and teachers to disprove his various statements. 

On all questions purely anatomical, surely Dr. Steinhausen 
was correctly informed. When it came to such questions as 
ligaments, muscular actions and reactions, to bone-forma 
tions and the general structure of the human arm, the worthy 
Doctor easily triumphed over violinists who had never en- 
tered the dissecting-room and who, as a rule, knew as little 
about such matters as the average business man knows about 
an orchestral score. Nevertheless, this zealous German in- 
vestigator easily erred in some of his conclusions, for the 
simple reason that technical achievements do not necessarily 
depend upon anatomical facts and conditions. Indeed, on 
this point we can easily convince ourselves. 

Any two violinists, of practically similar physical structure, 
and simultaneously trained by the same teacher, will almost 

nevitably achieve results differing in a marked degree where 
beauty and mastery of technic, tone and style are concerned. 
The principles of good bowing may be equally clear to both 
players, and neither may have any physical advantages over 
the other, yet the playing of one, for example, is charac- 
terized by certain brilliancies of bow-technic (notably stac- 
cato bowing), whereas the other has striven in vain to ac- 
quire more than commendable ability. 

Briefly, similar training and similar physical conditions do 
not necessarily result in similar attainments because, mentally 
and temperamentally, the two players are differently con- 
stituted, and, above all things, because there are such elusive 
and indefinable shades of difference in the musical and in- 
strumental gifts of different individuals. 

When Dr. Steinhausen published his book, comparatively 
little of a lucid and convincing nature had been written on 
the aildect which had engrossed him for many years. Cele- 
brated violinists—notably Spohr and de Beriot—had written 

“Violin Methods” which. were widely regarded as master- 
pieces of guidance and injunction for the aspiring violinist, 
but no marked differences of opinion existed formerly as to 
the best or correct procedures in the acquisition of a fine 
technic. Nowadays, however, we are confronted on every 
side with the widest divergence of views, more especially on 
vital questions related to the right hand and arm. 

How these differences of opinion have come into existence 
it is not difficult to understand. They originated quite as 

aturally as the numerous and harmful editions of Fiorillo, 
Kreutzer and Rode, and the mutilated editions of such great 
exponents of their art as Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski. Al- 
most every violinist in public favor has yielded to the temp- 
tation of publishing his own peculiar version of accepted mas- 
terpieces (and of this we shall have more to say in the 
future), and some of these players have promulgated their 
ideas regarding the right hand and arm—ideas based not 
upon reason but rather upon individual peculiarities. Thus 
we have today distinctly different “methods” of employing the 
right hand, each claiming superiority over the others, and 
each or a He a designation which identifies the “school” of 
violin-playing from which it enmanates. 

All ‘ius of course, may be highly gratifying to the vio- 
linist whose name is so closely associated with a distinct 
“method” of bowing, but the harm it works in the student- 
world is most deplorable. For, everything considered, such 
“methods,” when they result from the peculiarities of any 
player, are things to be shunned, not adopted, and their 
general application is as puerile as it is harmful. 

True progress in any direction is always desirable, always 
to be welcomed. Any evidence of better, more helpful 
methods leading to definite or general achievement deserves 
not only serious consideration but grateful acceptance; but 
what, at best, are the various ideas that have been promul 
gated in recent years concerning the technic of the right 
hand and arm? Are they, we must ask ourselves, the result 
of logical experiment and earnest investigation, or have they 
proven, upon examination, to be nothing better than physical 
peculiarities of their progenitors ? 

If cold reasoning and experience convince us that some 
departure from accepted methods, however radical, points 
to higher achievement or that it simplifies the process of 
acquisit ion, it would be folly to reject the opportunities for 
advancement offered by such a change; but when we are 
asked to accept a “method” of bowing that refuses to 
recognize long and firmly established principles of technic, 
and on no por or safer ground than a popular violinist 
has adopted such a “method” in his own work and is spread- 
ing its <a inciples” among his disciples, it would be something 
worse than folly to adventure in such an uncertain and un- 
proven field 

Now, what are really the facts concerning the long-ac- 
cepted position of the right hand and fingers? They are 
extremely simple, and applicable in all cases where no 
physical abnormalities exist. The fingers are kept together, 
in a curved or rounded position of the hand, and the first 
digit is so placed that its weightiest point of contact with the 
bow is close to the second joint. The position of the thumb 
is approximately opposite that of the second finger, with 


which it comes into contact when the hand gr asps the bow. 
And that there should be no inward pressure of the thumb- 
joint is absolutely logical, if only because this results in 
rigidity of the whole hand and wrist. 

This rounded position of the hand, with the fingers resting 
on the bow in close proximity to one another, and the thumb 
falling at a point approximately midway between the first 
and fourth fingers, was never adopted arbitrarily or because 
of any one man’s physical peculiarities. It is the natural 
position for the hand, the fingers and the thumb to assume, 
and when the hand grasps a violin bow it just as naturally 
inclines to the left because of the pressure of the first finger 
against the bow. 

No novice, of course, finds it so simple a matter to grasp 
the bow correctly as might be inferred from any verbal de- 
scription of such an apparently uncomplicated operation. 
But that is neither here nor there. The strikingly interesting 
points for all inquiry on this subject are whether there is 
complete justification for the injunctions laid upon the first 
finger and the thumb, or whether recently promulgated theor- 
ies offer better results for the development of tone and tech- 
nic. So far as the thumb is concerned, nothing is more easily 
proven than that an inward pressure of its joint causes mus- 
cular rigidity. Such pressure taxes severely the muscle which 
lies between the base of the thumb and that of the first 
finger, and when such pressure becomes chronic, the hand 
can endure no strenuous or prolonged effort 

Furthermore, such inward pressure immediately affects 
all four fingers, causing them to assume a flat or straightened 
position on the bow, and thus, in turn, causing general 
rigidity of the hand. Similarly, an undesirable effect is 
produced if the first finger clutches the bow and is widely 
separated from the second finger. And that these are inevit- 
able results of the causes mentioned, can be easily demon- 
strated either with or without the bow. 

What, then, can be said in favor of any manner of holding 
the bow which opposes the principles generally adopted by 
the leading players of the past? Physically and fundamen- 
tally, the changes that wel been advocated by some players 
are thoughtless and dangerous. But it has gone so far that 
physical pe culiarities are designated as the characteristics of 
a “school” of violin-playing, and too many students—and 
even professional violinists—are thus trapped by silly theories 
built on sand. 

All of which reminds the writer of Joachim’s habit of 
pointing the first finger of the left hand in an upward 
direction when this digit was unemployed on the fingerboard. 
Players of but little knowledge and experience can_ easily 
appreciate that such a habit is purely the result of ‘a 
carelessness, and that it is a decided disadvantage in the de- 
velopment of left-hand technic; yet a large number of 
violinists who studied with Joachim, gifted and otherwise, 
imitated their master in this respect, giving no further 
thought to the question of whether Joachim’s peculiarity was 
in some way associated with his mastery of left-hand technic, 
or whether it was simply the result of a careless habit which 
he had failed to overcome. 


(To be 


continued ) 


YELLY D’ARANYI’S SUCCESS 
IN AMSTERDAM 


Hungarian Violinist Makes First Appearance With Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra 


AMSTERDAM.—The Egmont Overture seemed to contain 
added beauties at its recent performance here under the 
baton of Monteux. It introduced an interesting afternoon, 
followed, as it was, by the Mozart D major violin concerto, 
played by Yelly d’Aranyi, who made her first appearance 
with the Concertgebouw orchestra on this occasion. Miss 
d’Aranyi has the true violinistic spark as well as a su- 
perior intellect, which was revealed in her interpretation. 
Moreover she has a beautiful tone, lightness, sparkle and 
wit. 

Another side of her versatile nature was shown later in 
the Tzigane of Ravel, which by the way, is dedicated to her. 
Here she displayed fire, tantalizing rhythm and a_ broad 
style. The orchestra supported her in a masterly fashion 
for Monteux excels in the conducting of modern French 
music. We recognized his excellence even more clearly in 
the two Nocturnes of Debussy, which he imbued with a 
colorful atmosphere, and in Till Eulenspiegel, this last a 
clear-cut, brilliant example of monumental tone structure. 
The concert was a great success. ie: 





THE GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE, 
consisting of Theodore Webb, baritone, Giuseppe Di Bene- 
detto, tenor, and Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano, who 
gave a concert in Warren, Pa., as the opening attraction of 
the Men’s Brotherhood Course. Over five hundred persons 
attended and gave the artists a well earned reception. Com- 
menting upon the singing of Miss Zielinska, the Morning 
Mirror said: “Her opening number, Caro Nome, showed her 
beautiful range in voice which has classed her with the 
leading sopranos of the present day, and she won her way 

into the hearts of her audience.” 
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GeBHARD TO Brinc Out New Work 
Boston.—Heinrich Gebhard, Boston pianist and com- 
poser, wrote a new work last summer which will receive 
its first performance at the opening concert of Nicholai 
Slominsky’s Boston Chamber Orchestra on December 20, 
in Jordan Hall. This composition was written at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Slominsky, who asked Mr. Gebhard last 
spring if he would compose something for him and _ his 
orchestra that could be performed this winter. The com- 
position is “A Divertissement for Piano and Chamber 
Orchestra,” in two movements. It is, in a sense, a minia- 
ture concerto since it has a very effective piano part. The 
piece is decidedly modern in spirit and might be called a 
musical sequel to Mr. Gebhard’s Fantasie for Piano and 
Full Orchestra, which was performed by the composer and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Mengelberg 
in 1925 with great success. On the occasion of the first 
performance of Mr. Gebhard’s new work in Boston, the 
composer himself will play the piano part. 
IrMA Dupova 
Irma Dubova, Russian dramatic soprano, who, ably as- 
sisted by Walter Golde, accompanist, gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall, was heard in an interesting program which included 
Russian songs by Gretschaninoff, Moussorgsky and Rach- 
maninoff; the aria, Suicidio, from La Gioconda; Italian 
pieces by Recli and da Gagliano; German songs of Strauss, 
Reger and Brahms, and songs in English by La Forge, Mac- 
Dowell, Griffes, Woodman and Besly. Miss Dubova made 
a favorable impression. Her voice is a true dramatic so- 
prano, agrecable in quality and of generous range. She has, 
moreover, a dramatic temperament and the requisite imagina- 
tion with which to give each song its appropriate color. As 
was to be expected, she was especially effective in the 
Russian pieces. An audience of good size was enthusiastic. 
PAULINE DANFORTH 
Pauline Danforth, a rising pianist of this city, gave her 
annual Boston recital in Jordan Hall. Her program re- 
flected credit on her musical discrimination and judgment. 
Opening with four pieces by Scarlatti, she passed to a group 
of three pieces out of Debussy, proceeded to three numbers 
by Ravel and brought her program to a close with an in- 
gratiating performance of the ever-lovely G minor sonata 
of Schumann. Miss Danforth advances steadily as an 
artist. To begin with, her technic is adequate to the de- 
mands of whatever music she sets out to play, and she uses 
this technic not as an end in itself, but rather to project the 
mood of the piece in hand. Endowed with subtlety and 
sympathetic insight, she can be poetic without being maudlin 
In short, she is highly satisfying as pianist and artist, and 
her audience was quick to show its appreciation of her fine 
qualities 
CuHartes ANTHONY AND WILLIAM HeEyYL 
Charles Anthony and William Heyl, pianists, gave a 
pleasurable exhibition of their individual and_ collective 
abilities at a recital in Jordan Hall. Mr. Anthony confirmed 
the good impression that he had previously made here in 
pieces by Haydn, Paradisi and Debussy. Mr. Heyl dis- 
played technical and musical gifts in Scriabin’s Sonata op. 
64. Together they were heard in Reger’s variations and 
fugue on a theme of Beethoven and in Rachmaninoff’s suite 
for two pianos, op. 17. An interested audience gave frequent 
evidence of pleasure. 
Jose EcHAniz 
José Echaniz, pianist, who also gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall, was heard in a diversified program that comprised 
Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach Chaconne, the B minor 
Rhapsody of Brahms, and numbers labelled —— ge 
Kreisler-Rachmaninoff, Albeniz-Godowsky, Granados, Grieg 
and Liszt. Mr. Echaniz disclosed a brilliant technic, lovely 
tone and the ability to grasp and impart the emotional im- 
port of music. He is a young artist of uncommon potentiali- 
ties as a virtuoso, and his career will bear watching. Cer- 
tainly his audience here gave him a very warm reception. 
3RUCE SIMONDS 
3ruce Simonds, pianist, at his Jordan Hall recital, as 
usual presented a list of pieces re flecting his admirable dis- 
cernment and musical erudition. From Bach he drew the 
G major Toccata and from Chopin the F sharp major 
Impromptu, three studies and a fantasy. Between stood 
the Prelude, Aria and Finale of Franck, Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Paganini, and a lighter miscellany from 
Smetana, Stepan, Bartok, Dohnanyi and de Séverac. It is 
late in the day to enlarge upon Mr. Simonds’ virtues as a 
pianist. Technically, musically and temperamentally he is 
an artist of unusual gifts. Highly sensitive and endowed 
with unfailing taste, he invariably gives pleasure such as 
few of the younger generation of pianists vouchsafe their 
audiences. An audience of good size was keenly apprecia- 
tive. 
DorotHy RICHARDSON 
Dorothy Richardson, contralto from the studio of Aimée 
Spurr, gave a recital for the benefit of the North Cambridge 
Community Church building fund in Steinert Hall. Miss 
Richardson repeated the success which she had here last 
season, giving a program which included numbers by 
Caccini, Sarri, Bononcini, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Brahms, 
Quilter, Coleridge-Taylor and La Forge, as well as three 
negro spirituals. Blessed with a warm voice of beauty and 
power, Miss Richardson uses it in a manner to reflect credit 
on her teaching. She phrases musically and gives due 
emphasis to the emotional value of text as well as music. 
Miss Richardson was warmly applauded. ; 
(See additional items on page 49) 


Dayton Choir at ‘Maseadaie 


The Dayton Westminster Choir. Tohn Finley Williamson, 
director, gave a concert at the High School in Montclair, 
N. J., on November 16. The program consisted of four 
groups, the first being devoted to works of the polyphonic 
school and the others to modern music including at the end 
three choruses by Americans, among them a spiritual by 
Nathaniel Dett. Another American work on the program 

was by David Hugh Jones. a student in the Dayton West- 
minster Choir School. This work was_ heard on this oc- 
casion for the first time. It is entitled God is a Spirit and 
is a work that shows Mr. Jones to be a composer of rare 
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gifts, possessing a genuine flow of melody 
and contrapuntal knowledge that makes it 
possible to express his thoughts with free- 
dom and ease. 

The singing of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir is extraordinarily fine. The members 
of the Choir are all of them trained musi- 
cians who are studying at the Choir School, 
which is a school for church music directors. 
Every member of the Choir, therefore, stu- 
dies music in its various branches; the voice, 
several intsruments, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, directing, stage deportment, and 
so on. Naturally the singing of such a 
group of musicians under the directorship of 
so inspired a man as Williamson is of a 
quality difficult to duplicate. In such ex- 
traordinarily difficult music as Bach’s Sing 
Ye to the Lord, the Choir made a splendid 
showing, and its performance was no less 
praiseworthy in works by Grieg, Brahms, 
Dvorak, Lutkin, Dickinson, and others. 
There was a large audience, a great deal 
of enthusiasm, and a number of encores 
were given. 


Althouse to Dedicate Pythian 
Temple 


The auditorium i in the Egyptian Temple of 
Music in the new building recently erected 
by the Knights of Pythias on Seventieth 
Street near Broadway is the newest and one 
of the most luxuriously fitted up auditori- 
ums in New York. The background con- 
sists of black marble with oramentations of 
white marble and gold. The lack of garish- 
ness in the combination is a feat of decora 
tive art. The illuminating process is subtle 
clever and adjustable in varying degree 
About two million dollars have been spent 
to complete this structure, of which one of 
its happy features is its acoustic properties. 
Talking from the stage softly one can be ENTRANCE TO PYTHIAN TEMPLE 
heard in _ corner of the auditorium as if 
there were no space at all. This advantage 
permits a sheciadiiey with ease and without 
the fear that the sound will not carry nor be 
absorbed. directly connected with the concert hall. The entire side 
The box office and the elevator entrances are on the of the hall can be opened to visitors after a recital by means 
street level at the right of the black marble lobby. The of three double doors which are swung open electrically 
The dressing rooms and organ are other features on which 
much attention has been spent, and the hall itself seats sev- 
era! hundred more than the former Aeolian Hall, having a 
balcony of five hundred seats 


the newest and one of the most luxurious concert halls in New York, which 
will be inaugurated with a concert by Paul Althouse, tenor, on November 27. 


The inauguration of this new te mple of music will be prop- 
erly and appropriately celebrated when Paul Althouse will 
begin his 1927-28 season in New York, on November 27, 
with a concert in this hall. Though Mr. Althouse was one 
of the leading tenors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
some years ago and has sung in all the prominent cities of 
the United States, Canada and Australia, he has never ap- 
pei ared as recitalist in New York. The program will in- 

clude sougs in F sil English, German and Italian, the fea- 
‘ured aria being the Sommi Dei from Handel's Radamisto 


Schedule for New York String Quartet 

Beginning November 28, the New York String Quartet 
will play ten concerts within twelve days, the dates being 
as follows: November 28, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 30, Ottawa, 
Il.; December 1, Rock Island, Ill.; 2, La Porte, Ind.; 5, 
Bedford, Ind.; 6, Bloomington, Ill. (afternoon and evening 
performances); 7, Lafayette, Ind.; 8, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
and 9, Muskegon, Mich 











Ninth Season 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
PAUL ALTHOUSE, Orchestra 


tenor, who will be heard in-his first New York recital at 
Pythian Temple on Sunday afternoon, November 27, with GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 
Charles Albert Baker at the piano. Mr. Althouse was se- 
lected to open the new auditorium of the Pythian Temple. W. A. Clark, Founder 


(Photo © by Underwood & Underwood.) Caroline E. Smith Manager 
be yi 

elevators take the audience past a lovely mezzanine to the 

auditorium entrance on the floor above. A feature of the 

hall is the Green Room, which is very large and which is 
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"LARGE CROWD HEARD HENRY CLANCY IN MAGNIFICENT 
RECITAL—YOUTH, VOICE, ARTISTRY AND PERSONALITY—HAD 
SIX RECALLS—WE WANT THIS TENOR AGAIN" 

ALFRED H. STRICK, 
DEAN OF MUSIC 
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RARAPARACAPARARAPARARARAAARARA 
E. F. ALBEE REPLIES 

Robert E. Sherwood, in the New York Evening Post, 
recently said: “While the Capitol, Roxy and Paramount 
theaters are rolling huge profits in New York, Keith- 
Albee’s Palace Theater—the foremost vaudeville house in 
the world—is coming perilously close to the red ink.’ 

This caused E. F. Albee to look over his statements at 
the Palace, with this result since the season officially 
opened Week starting September 12, profit, $6,177.20; 
week starting 17th, profit, $5,364.16; week September 24, 
profit, $7,964.40; week October 1, profi 432.80; week Oc- 
tober 8, profit, $6,119.00; week Octobe , profit, $6,812.40; 
week October 22, profit, $7,972.00 


The result is forty per 


cent higher than 


this 


the same period 
rent programs at vaudeville theater 
show no scarcity of new and distinguished offerings. 

The same high average of prosperity is reported in every 
Keith-Albee stronghold, and in the West, the affiliated 
Circuit, the Orpheum, shows a like condition of affairs. 

Mr. Albec that the truth seems to be that 
many chronicler f movie affairs are not equally well in- 
formed situation. They do not seem 
up the greatest theatrical insti- 
I been 


last year The cur 
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goes on to say 


> vaudeville 
to real Zz ] built 
on ever known. The circuit he controls has not 
ult up in mushroom fashion but has been developed slow- 
rely over a period of forty years until today vaude- 
ville has become known as the most truly American form 
of amusement. Something like nineteen millions of peo 
pl vaude ville theaters in war sag in a single 
week ndance was polled during N. V. A. 

celebration last 3 year. 
More vaudeville artists have routes this 
re in the history of the Keith-All 
new 1 ] 


and su 


e attended 
when the atte 


year than ever 
offices, and twenty 
vaudeville theaters n under construction will 
March 

onclusion claims that sor f the other 
f occasion to 


next 


heater 


hig time 


. JOHNSON’S TASTE NOT CATHOLIC 
in New York 


however, hi 


movie seem 
appearances, 
Most 


lovers of screen 


pictures, do manage 
offered. T1 
He acts “over just 
there indica- 
his work. TI articular star of 
fancy is Jolson an ce the 
hadow has been occuping the 
Theater in The Jazz Singer he ~has 
i orked 
it many 

cI 


*k out 


1S ot tl slightest 
1 


t Warner ‘ond 
ccasions whet wi as many people 
have applied for advance 
ger has broken the records previously 

use by Don Juan and Old San Fran- 
proportions that, in the vernacular, it 
that it will “sit pretty” until after the 


apac ity 


seats. The 


a certainty 
holidays. 
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HART HOUSE 
String Quartet 


is one of distsnct merit—N. Y. Herald Tribu 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
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ee evening, The 


Song; 3, 


Friday 
Cradle 


1, Thursday evening, 2 x Fe F- 
Cradle Song; 3, Saturday “matinee, The 
Saturday evening, The Good Hope. 


GOLDEN DAWN TO OPEN SOON 

musical show, Golden Dawn, 
former Metropolitan Opera. so- 
York on November 30, a week 
Philadelphians like it so 
been extended two more 


Hammerstein 
Hunter, 


The new 
starring Louise 
prano, will open in New 
later than previously scheduled. 
well that the engagement has 
weeks. 

IOLANTHE 
months ago Winthrop Ames began his 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas with To 
and the Peri, which was produced at 

London and at the Standard in New 


About eighteen 
successful series of 
lanthe, or The Peer 
the Savoy Theater in 
York the same day—November 25, 1882. 
lolanthe was presented for the first time this 
November 14, with practically the same cast as last season 
except that Fred Wright replaced Ernest Lawford as the 
Lord Chancellor, Bettina Hall was the Iolanthe and Virginia 
Fox was Celia. The performance was excellent in every 
respect. The chorus of fairies was youthful and fresh in 
looks and voice, and moreover, danced with light feet, which 
is something for which to he thankful. The male chorus 
also sang well, each and every one taking an interest in his 
individual part and thus veoh Pm he result mighty good. 
The orchestra played the tuneful—and always welcome 
score in capable fashion, thus due, perhaps, to the leader- 
ship of Sepp Morscher. 

The solo voices were of 
that one was at once impressed 
standard of the company. Vera Ross’ 
again heard as the Queen of the 
new as Iolanthe, made a slight, charming appearance 
revealed a voice of agreeable quality. Lois Bennett 
scored with the audience, and justly so, for she possesses 
one of the best soprano voices on the New York stage to- 
day. She is a dainty little person and for her size the voice 
is surprisingly big and with a resonance that is remarkable. 
Clear diction was another asset. 

John Barclay and William Gordon, old favorites, lived 
up to their high standard as did also William Williams, 
who while not possessing a remarkable voice, is a routined 
and one that can be depended upon for a good per- 
Fred Wright was an improvement over Mr. 
Lawford; he was amusing and gave the audience a couple 
of hearty laughs. 

See Jolanthe! 
night, and proves 
their charm. 


season on 


admirable quality, so much so 
with the general vocal 
rich contralto voice 
was Fairies and Bettina 
Hall, 


] 


an 


artist 
formance. 


It's at the Royale Theater every Monday 
that Gilbert and Sullivan have not lost 


THE PARAMOUNT 
that one meets disappointment at the big 
houses these days. Each week, it seems, 
new and even more interesting programs delighting 
huge audiences that daily clamor for admission. 
the Paramount this week one gets aplenty to appease 
his appetite. First the orchestra plays its way to favor, 
and then weaves its lovely music into the haunting strains 
of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s beautiful Indian Love Lyrics, 
bubbling over with Oriental flavor. To add impressiveness, 
if such were needed, the curtain rises on an Oriental scene 
with dancers portraying the thought of the tune. Mov- 
ing pictures skillfully blend into the setting carrying out 
the story of Laurence Hope’s The Garden of Kama. The 
audience at the opening performance applauded enthusias- 
tically. 

Kosloff and his Paramount Stage Orchestra offer several 
melodious selections, and in turn a number of clever vaude- 
stars are added. Louise and Andrew Carr, brother 
dance, and then Kosloff introduces their mother 
who duplicate the steps they danced years ago 
and Gilbert offer A New Con 
ception of Blues which the audience likes, and Lew Fink 
amuses with his dancing; he is called the Human Vacuum 
Cleaner, and he certainly wipes up the floor. Nina Hinds 
ind Pearl Leonard sing and play three popular numbers, 
and, last and best, the Kikutas Japs give an exhibition of 

geling and tuml that is hair-raising. 

Bebe Danicls even beats her best in the feature picture, 
She’s a Sheik. As Zaida she proves as fine an actress as the 
writer has seen on the screen in many a day. Moreover, 
the picture is well produced. Jesse Crawford at the organ 
features songs by Berlin and W. C. Polla, and the Para- 
mount News and a Krazy Kat Cartoon offer added enjoy- 
ment 


seldom 
roadway movie 


It is 


ville 
and sister, 
and father, 
at Hammerstein’s. Ross 


Hing 


THE CAPITOL 
apitol stole a march on all the other Broadway 
week when it secured “the girl of the hour’— 
who is appearing at four shows in Hello Ruth, 
tells of her trans-Atlantic flight and 
aeroplane suspended in mid-air 
does not censor the Capitol 


The C 
houses this 
Ruth Elder 
a revue, in which she 
in the finale is seen in an 
over age Of course one 
for making the most of this opportunity but rather ad- 
mires the cleverness of the Loew Circuit over which Miss 
: i for one hundred days at $1,000 per. People 

flock to see the girl aviator. It’s natural 
should and the box office coffers will be filled. 
r, we wonder how her presence will be received else- 

he Saturday audience did not give Ruth Elder a 
Hip-Hip-Hurray” demonstration. Her 
speech was rather nervously delivered (evidently she had not 
fully memorized it) and there was no great pull, as far as we 
could see, of personality, as she stood on the stage clad in 
characteristic knickers and sweater, with both hands thrust 
in her p ckets. A little more dignity on Miss Elder’s part 
would have been more in keeping. The toy plane exit was 
strictly in bad taste for Miss Elder, but not for the Capitol 
management which is paying her such a large fee. Benny 
Rubin, the Dooley Twins, Joe Ross, Arthur Ball, the Chester 
Hale Girls (doing a charming number) and the Cap:tolians 


‘Georgia Cohan 
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Pee »ple 
enjoy 


of discriminating taste 
Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
ments. SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of 110, entrancing 


WV 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 


Under the Personal 
Direction of 


ballet 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 


(Roxy) Sunday Concert, Sun. Noy. 27th 
Beg. Saturday, Nov. 2 at 11.30 A. M. 
TAMAKI MIURA 
Japanese Soprano 
ROXY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of 110 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


William Fox 
presents 
“THE WIZARD” 
with EDMUND LOWE 














MARGARET ANGLIN 


in ELECTRA 


10 PERFORMANCES commencing DECEMBER 1 
GALLO THEATER, 54th St., West of Br 


adway 


with Walt Roesner making his guest conductorship ap- 
pearance, rounded out the act. Even Dr. Billy Axt and 
David Mendoza got out their pens and wrote a special song 
for the occasion, called Flaming Ruth. 

There was an American composer’s Southern Rhapsody 
as the overture. Hosmer’s work was given a splendid read- 
ing by Mr. Mendoza and his men. After that came the al- 
ways welcome news reel. Metro-Goldwyn’s In Old Ken- 
tucky, with James Murray, formerly a Capitol Theater 
usher, and Helene Costello, is the feature picture. For 
those who particularly follow the racing game, it offers 
thrills and interest. 

THE STRAND 

The best feature, to our mind, of this week’s bill at the 
Mark Strand Theater is Nat Shilkret and his Victor Salon 
Orchestra. The orchestra plays mighty well and the audi- 
ence feels it hasn’t had enough of it by the end of the pro- 
gram. Mary Berne, soprano, had a little difficulty in get- 
ting started in Irving Berlin’s latest, The Song is Ended, 
but did reveal a good voice. Colin O’More, an old favorite, 
chose two songs, Garden of Roses and Mother O’Mine, for 
his contributions. His average with the audience was fair. 
Then came Anatole Bourman’s Ballet, The Dream Foun- 
tain, with Helen Denizon, a gifted dancer, assisted by 
Everett Llelan, who strongly resembles John Barrymore in 
figure and profile. To Liszt’s Liebestraum they danced, 
while the Liebling Singers and Mark Strand Male Chorus 
joined in vocally, seated behind the flowing waters of the 
fountain. It was all most effective. Mississippi (a Tone 
Journey) in — movements by Ferdie Grofe, could have 
been played by the orchestra only and have been enjoyed 
as much. Paul Haaken was mildly interesting ; Old Creole 
Days (a Spiritual) was nicely sung by the Liebling Sing- 
ers and the Male Chorus, while the finale, Mardi Gras, with 
Joe Niemeyer, who certainly can dance, brought the suite 
to a close. 

The feature picture, The Gorilla, with Charlie Murray, 
furnished many thrills and laughs throughout its mystery. 
The musical accompaniment, most fitting, was conducted 
by Alois Reiser. Flying Fishes and the Topical Review 
completed the program. 


ROXY THEATER 
A paraphrase on Irving Berlin’s The. Song is Ended, 
played on the large Kimball organ, ushered in the programs 
of Rosy for the week of November 19. Though musically 
there was no connection of themes between this number and 
the Pagliacci overture with which the orchestra followed 
yet the title of the number and the story of Pagliacci seemed 
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to attempt to give a key-note to the picture of the day, 
Good Time Charley. This is the story of the beloved actor 
who becomes famous on the East side with a troupe but 
who does not realize that great actors are born and not 
made. His pathetic attempts to reach Broadway and the 
realization of this dream in his daughter Rosita, while 
he still struggles along hiding his poverty and desolate 
condition from her, form the nucleus of a too tearful story. 
There are spots in the play, however, as portrayed by Warner 
Oland as Charley, that give evidence of genuine dramatic 
feelings. His facial expressions were at times overwhelm- 
ing in their appeal, but it seems queer that the movies have 
not yet learned the secret of leaving something to the imagin- 
ation. The emotional ideas are too heavily put on, just as in 
his attempt to extract the last atom of feeling from his 
players, Charles Previn played the Vesti la Giubba from 
Pagliacci too slowly. There is no tenor living who could 
sing it at such a tempo. Helene Costello, as Rosita, was 
charming. 

The divertissement took one into “the land of cotton” 
in the fantasy of the South. Crinoline ladies sitting under a 
drooping willow with a big southern moon hz anging over 
the river banks, and Old Black Joe crooning I’m Comin’ 
with all the favorite southern songs interwoven, were the 
material out of which a delightful sketch was formed 
In a Woodland Fantasy, Maria Gambarelli, as the fairy 
in the midst of many woodland sprites, cleverly costumed, 
danced such dances as the imagination might picture fairies 
and sprites would dance. Limber and fleet they fitted per- 
fectly in the lovely woodland setting of trees with a water- 
fall in the background. Tinkle Tot presented Russel Mar- 
kett’s Sixteen American Rockets. For precision of technic 
these ladies came close to the ability of the famous Wooden 
Soldiers. A tableau, the First Thanksgiving, picturing 
Pilgrims on the way to Church, and a Prologue sung by 
Douglas Stanbury, were finishing touches of charm. 


COLONY 


Four a day, super-specials, and seclusion 
Francis X. Bushman’s name from the frosted light rows 
of cinema marquets. He has bobbed up this week over the 
front door of the Colony in a picture called the 13th Juror. 
There was everything in Mr. Bushman’s performance of the 
trusted lawyer and good friend to indicate that the movie 
hero holds the secret of good pantomime. Mr. Bushman’s 
work is even and convincing, despite the number of close-ups 
which show him to be quite the youngish, debonair gentleman 
who used to fill moving picture houses (which have since 
become “cinema shrines, cathedrals,” etc.), and his arms 
are still quick to strike a gathering pose. The picture itself 
is a tricky melodrama, and there are two bits of atmosphere 
which are enough to make it good. It is the first time we 
have seen a court scene in which the judge twitched a bit, 
as they must, from the monotony of procedure, and then 
the two reporters used pencils without erasers. Motion 
picture reporters are prone to use new swanky pencils with 
new unused erasers. It’s just all wrong. 

The Colony Theater has learned the value 
and for the first time in many moons we have a series of 
mighty interesting pictures. News reels are regarded by 
many as the highlight of the program, and it is hoped that 
the Colony will continue to give them such attention in the 
future. 

Where was Hugo Riesenfeld? His unique prologues, his 
snappy overtures were not among the novelties. Some of 
the most choice prologues along Broadway have been of 
his making, and if his gift for production is to go begging, it 
won't be unnoticed. 


SORRELL AND SON 

Despite the diversified opinions of the film reviewers, 
Herbert Brenon’s production of Sorrell and Son, based on 
Warwick Deeping’s novel, offers much to interest the movie 
fan. The story of the self-sacrificing father’s devotion to his 
motherless son is well acted, particularly by W. B. Warner 
of King of Kings repute, and by Mickey McBan, excellent 
as the six-year-old Kit. Such names as Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Carmel Myers, Norman Trevor, Louis Wolheim, Alice 
Joyce, Nils Asther and Mary Nolan, the former Imogene 
Wilson, appear in the cast. Their work is as varied as their 
names. On the whole, however, they contribute something 
more or less to the film which makes it an evening’s enter- 
tainment at the Rivoli. Mr. Brenon’s directing is strongly 
felt and he has screened some beautiful scenes of English 
country. There is also a musical synchronization that creates 
the proper mood and lends atmosphere. 


THE MIKADO 


If one is a lover of the tuneful Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas he should not fail to hear Winthrop Ames’ produc- 
tion of, perhaps, the most popular of this famous team, The 
Mikado. There is a capital cast that boasts many good voices, 
and the musical direction is entrusted to Sepp Morscher, an 
experienced musician. Fred Wright, a recent importation 
from London, is excellent as Ko-Ko and John Barclay is 
the familiar and towering Mikado. The voice of William 
Williams fills adequately the role of Nanki-Poo and_ the 
young wards of Ko-Ko are sung by Lois Bennett as Yum- 
Yum, S. Suissabell_ Sterling as Pitti-Sing and Bettina Hall 
as the Peep-Bo. Each is charming in her own right, and 
especially so Miss Bennett, who warbles her tunes with 
sweetness and much clarity of tone. Vera Ross’ rich voice 
is a contrast as Katisha. A chorus of real voices provide 
an admirable background for the solo voices, which leads 
us to say that better all around singing would be hard to 
find anywhere in New York. 


PALACE 
There are three contenders for the first honors this week 
at the Palace and each scores in his own particular way. 
The Duncan Sisters, a hold-over act, entertain with new 
songs and antics. One spying Eddie Cantor in a stage box 
at the Monday afternoon performance planted a kiss on the 


have taken 


of news reels, 
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comedian’s cheek and asked if he had ever had a sore knee 

“like hers.” To the audience’s glee, Cantor pulled up his 
trousers and showed her that he really had! Then there 
was Yvette Rugel, always a favorite, returned somewhat 
plumper, but with the same excellent voice. She opened 
with the big aria from Cavalleria Rusticana rendered with 
depth of feeling, and followed with several songs, including 
Cherie, Me and My Shadow, Irving Berlin’s The Song is 
Ended, Swanee River, etc. She scored a hit. Fannie Brice 
received an ovation and she can always be counted upon to 
give a good entertainment. Miss Brice has several new 
frocks and new songs and there are also some of the old 
favorites including Lovely Spring. Miss Brice’s concep- 
tion of a Jewish mother taking her family to the sea-shore 
isa “scream.” Ruiz and Bonita, with the Gel-Mann Novelty 
Quartet, offer a good act. Others on the program are Frank 
Davis and Adele Darnell, The Kitayamas, Claude and 
Lucille Fondaw, and Joyner and Foster, the latter poor. 


HIPPODROME 

This week at the Hippodrome seems to be College Week. 
Outside the theater on Monday night a band from Fordham 
University plays different college songs. The overture by 
the Hippodrome Orchestra, under Julius Lenzburg, opens the 
program, folowed by the Pathe News Pictorial. Revel 
Brothers and Red, in Steps on Steps, do some clever tap 
work, which is greatly enjoyed. The Exposition Jubilee 
Four in Down Home Again quite makes one feel as if he 
were down South. The pretty southern airs are sung with 
fine harmony. La Belle Pola, the Simian Dancer and 
Jungle Band, assisted by Kiki, follows. La Belle does a 
Simian Dance on her toes and Pola, the monkey, plays the 
organ with Pumpo assisting. Most remarkable is La Belle 
doing the Charleston and Black Bottom with Pola, which 
seems almost impossible, but it is surprising to see how 
wonderful this monkey is. 

The main attraction is Nellie and Kouns, “The 
Mirror-Voiced Sopranos,” in a short recital. They 
come direct from London and Paris successes and they please 
beyond words. The encore, Oh So Blue, brings much ap- 
plause. Manny King and Company, in a one act comedy 
entitled A Night in Greenwich Village, by Julius Kinsler, 
give many good laughs. A Musical Study in Astronomy 
is given by Frederick Kinsley, organist. The words of My 
Blue Heaven are flashed on the screen and everyone sings 
it; the song makes a tremendous hit. Clever, unique and 
funny is the latest of the Aesop’s Film Fables, The Fox 
Hunt, and as an added attraction, The Fordham Glee Club 
entertains with a few songs. 


Sara 


song 





Guests at Griffith Reception 


At the reception given by the Yeatman Griffiths gs Charles 
Wakefield Cadman on November 13, as already briefly. re- 
ported in the Musica, Courier, about two hundred promi- 
nent musicians and well known society people were present. 
At the tea urns in the dining hall were Euphemia Blunt, 
Mrs. Albert Spalding, Marguerite Cobbey, Ruth Garner and 
Lenore Griffith, Among the guests were Mr. and. Mrs. 
Henry Hadley, Daniel Mayer, Josef Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Berthold Neuer, Flora Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Vladmir 
Rosing, Frank St. Leger, Pavel Ludikar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustafson, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Clara Edwards, 
Hallett Gilberte, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris, Frank 
Patterson, Marion Bauer, Rhea Silberta, Rosalie Hausmann, 
Mrs. Harry Askins, Rosamund Whiteside, Jack Babb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Franke Harling, Mr. Vacsey, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Price, Ralph Errolle, Frederic Millar, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Roeder, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Greenfield, Max Jacobs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Reddick, Alfred Human, Harrison Ir- 
vine, Ray Brown, F. D. Perkins, Samuel Trimmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell Phillipps, Florence Van Kirk, Lillian Palmer, 
Yvonne de Treville, Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Caroline Andrews, 
Edgar Donovan, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Winsmore, John J. 
Curtin, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bierhoff, Miss Wood, Mrs. 
Sterritt, Lyle Samuel, Raymond Miller, Miss Bechtold, Mr. 
and Mrs. W ade Ferguson, Mrs. Haig, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Robinson, Elizabeth Hull, Clarence Johnson, Emma Mills, 
Fraulein Kahlert, Mr. Gaynor, Mrs. Hatton, Mr. Griffin, 
Marjorie Westendarp, Miss Quartin, Miss Milspaugh, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Homan, Ernestine Kohn, Roland Allen, Mrs. 
Wm. C. Hirst (Milan, Italy), Myndale Louis (Melbourne, 
Australia), Mrs. C. W. Brown (Orange, Tex.), Mrs. Greer, 
Mary A. Higgins, Neva Chinski (Beaumont, Tex.), Sam 
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The feature picture is The College Hero with Bobby 
Agnew, Pauline Garon, Ben Turpin and Rex Lease. If 
one is a football fan he ought to see this picture which has 
pep, excitement and laughter. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY PLAYS 

Among the plays being presented this season at the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theater is Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. The play on the whole is well cast, and several 
of the principals do some unusually fine acting. Among the 
other new productions announced are ~ the Gate of the 
Kingdom by Knut Hamsun and Doctor Knock by Jlies 
Romaine. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the sets and costumes for these designed in the 
theater’s own workshop. 


plays are 
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Two more road shows of The King of Kings 
month. 

Ruth Elder has signed a 100 day contract 
$1,000 a day, opening this week at the 
New York. 

Reinhardt’s Midsummer Night's 
premiere in this city last week. 

Mary Pickford in My Best Girl 
and so does Sorrell and Son at the 

Fortune Gallo present Margaret Anglin in 
cles’s Electra at theater for two weeks 
December 1. 

The Movie-tone 
Roxy via the Yale 

Roxy has severed his connections with the new Fox theater 
in Washington and Martha Wilchinski has joined Roxy’s 
press forces. 

Charlie Chaplin’s picture, The 
be shown here about the middle of 

John Barrymore's present love 
screen. 

Emma 
week. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
stance Eberhardt, soprano, is 
Theater, Brooklyn, this week. 
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Dream brilliant 
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Princeton football game. 


Circus, will now probably 
January. 
continues to be the silver 


Calvé is singing at the Riverside Theater this 
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Mrs. L. A. Robinson (Irvington- 
Howard Marie Merrifield, Bonnie Ab- 
Brodie Gilman and Harry Lauder (Los 
Charles Garner, Ruth Garner (Roch- 
Deardorff, Jeanne Munselle, Margaret 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.), Grace 
Hopkins (Neodesha, Kans.), Eloise Ellis (Elgin, Ill.), Maud 
De Voe (Stamford, Conn.), Bernice Schalker (Leaven- 
worth, Kans.), Clifford Newdall (Bellingham, Wash.), Doris 
Miller (Manchester, Mass.), Mrs. Fred Rankin (Boise, 
Idaho), Luther Talbot (Norfolk, Va.), Betty Wilkerson 
(Montgomery, Ala.), Florence Brock (Shreveport, L&). 
Beatrice Darrow ,(Jersey City, N. J.), Clifford Barnie 
(Clearfie - Pa.), Mildred Gardner (Greensburg, Pa.), 
Gladys Selby (Lakewood, Ohio), and Mary Titus (Lincoln, 


Neb. Fe 


Johnson (Houston, Tex.), 
on-Hudson), Betty 

shire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Angeles, Cal.), Mrs. 
ester, N. Y.), Jeanne 
Notz, Lorene Riley, Rodney 
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$ In two acts 
The Wild Rose Edith M. Burrows 
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The Occasion 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Concerts of the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Symphony Orchestra 
HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 
At Minneapolis Nov. 4, 1927 
At St. Paul Nov. 7, 1927 


Soloist: | 
oosiens G@TANNIN 
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Twenty-five years ago the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its first concert under 
the direction of Emil Oberhoffer 
and the soloist on that occasion 
was 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


This month the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra gave its 
25th Anniversary Concert un- 
der the direction of Henri Ver- 
brugghen and the soloist chosen 
for this occasion was Sembrich’s 
most famous former pupil 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
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The Comments 


James Davies in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, a pupil of Sembrich, who appeared as soloist 
at the first concert 25 years ago, was the soloist and she is today what her dis- 
tinguished teacher was so long ago—one of the great vocal artists of the world. 
Madame Giannini has gained in those delicate attributes that are only ac- 
quired after extended public experience, her voice is glorious, her musicianship 
remarkably fine, and she has the ability to project herself into the mood of 
every song she sings. She captivated the audience. 


Victor Nilsson in the Minneapolis Journal 

Dusolina Giannini sang like the worthy pupil of Marcella Sembrich that 
she is. She has gained much in experience. She sang the Verdi Arias with 
telling dramatic effect, especially so the Aida number. 


Southworth Alden in the Minneapolis Daily Star 

The evening’s soloist, Dusolina Giannini, captivated us completely. She 
is the kind of soprano who prompts the reviewer to throw overboard the usual 
critical jargon and shout “Here is a great artist with a great voice, and if you 
don’t like her there’s something wrong with you!”’ 

Her voice was as rich and as warm as the red velvet gown she wore. 
Looking for all the world like a countess from the court of Lorenzo de 
Medici, she stepped on to the platform and sang Italian Arias and German 
songs which—well, they knocked us cold. Her voice is as generous of tone 
as Galli-Curci’s is economical,—full and expressive and imbued with a high 
sense of drama and effect. 


N. B. Abbott in the St. Paul News 

An imposing figure of the strictly Latin type, garbed in a red velvet gown 
with a long train, she made a striking and unforgettable picture. With poise, 
dignity, intelligence and last but by no means least, a truly magnificent so- 
prano voice, she possesses all those elements of the truly great artist. The 
“Ritorno Vincitor” from “Aida,” sung with a suppressed intensity of emotion 
that was the very essence of the dramatic, as well as the two German songs 
with the piano, served to demonstrate the extraordinary scope of the singer’s 
art. Surely nothing could have been lovelier than Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” 
and the Strauss “Serenade,” while for sheer charm, the quaint old air “Lass 
With the Delicate Air” could hardly have been surpassed. Those who were 
there last evening will probably hear “Vissi D’Arte” sung many more times, 
but of a certainty never in quite the splendid fashion that it was given by 
Madame Giannini. That high B flat was sufficiently thrilling to be remem- 
bered for a long time to come. 





Season 1928-1929 Now Booking 


October to December in Europe—January to May in America 
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I 
Devotion to art is not rare among real artists, but 
nevertheless, mention is not amiss, that last Sunday, 
after Rudolph Ganz had finished his fine and suc- 
flat piano concerto 

with the Philharmonic Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, 
and while the plaudits of the still were 
ringing in his ears, he jumped into a taxi and hast- 
ened to Town Hall, in order to hear the latter half 


cessful performance of Liszt’s E 


listeners 
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of Bach’s Magnificat, performed by the Society of 
the Friends of Music. 

The Nassak diamond, 78 carats and worth $400,- 
000, was on exhibition here several days with no 
buyer. In the old days, an operatic tenor would 
have purchased it to wear in his necktie. 

A seat on the New York Stock Exchange now is 
worth a large fortune; and a seat for the coming 
Toscanini concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
is worth a small fortune. In fact, while one may 
buy a Stock Exchange seat at any time, none is for 
sale for the Toscanini series. 

One frequently hears the opinion expressed that 
the popularity of the coloratura singer is, and has 
long been, on the wane. That may or may not be so, 
but the fact is that Galli-Curci recently sang to an 
audience in Minneapolis whose size was far in ex- 
cess of any that ever greeted the florid song birds of 
bygone years. It may be that this particular singer 
is something more than a mere coloratura virtuoso 
—much more. Her technical proficiency is backed 
up by a warm style and a charm of voice and inter- 
pretation which enable her to sing music of depth 
and serious content in a way that may well be the 
envy of many an accredited lieder singer. Such 
qualities place her in a sphere far above that of the 
vocal acrobats of several decades ago, and explain 
her great success with the public of today. 

Beginning January 10, the American Opera Com- 
pany will give a seven weeks’ season here at the 
Gallo Theater, singing in English. The body is 
substantially the same which came from the Eastman 
School of Music (Rochester, N. Y.) last 
and won critical success in the metropolis through 
the excellence of their performances, the artists all 
being Americans, and possessed of fine and well- 
trained voices. The company had the advantage, 
too, of intelligent scenic adjustment, and of the ex- 
ceedingly valuable general artistic direction of Vlad- 
imir Rosing. Here, then, is another, and a promis- 
ing chance for opera in English. Let Americans 
interested along those lines hold their thumbs and 
not only watch results, but also help them to eventu- 
ate, by buying tickets for the project. The rest of 
the public might in that way be encouraged to fol- 
low the good example. 


season, 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an announce- 
ment of the continuation of the various music festi- 
vals that were held last year in Canada and which 
aroused great interest in all parts of the Old World 
as well as the new. Canada has a great wealth of 
folk and folk customs that are well worth 
perpetuation, and these festivals are making it known 
to the general public which would undoubtedly be 
ignorant of it otherwise. The festivals come at a 
pleasant time of the year and in such a pleasant coun- 
try that all of those who can do so should visit them. 
There is no city on the North American continent 
more interesting than Quebec and there is no coun- 
try more noted for its natural beauty than the west- 
ern part of Canada. The people are hospitable and 
accommodations are of the best. It really looks as 
if Canada were going us one better in the matter of 
folk festivals. 
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Unusual was the incentive which led Benno Rab- 
inof, the young violinist, to give the concert here last 
week, at which his teacher, Prof. Leopold Auer, led 
the orchestra. Rabinof is anxious to take his degree 
as a lawyer, and he intends to devote the proceeds 
of his concert (it was exceptionally well attended) 
toward his living expenses while prosecuting his 
studies for the bar. This is a new order of things, 
for in many noted instances budding musicians have 
left other professions in order to devote themselves 
to the tonal art. Thus, Schumann, Handel, Tschai- 
kowsky and Stravinsky were intended for the law; 
Berlioz studied at medical school; Cui was a mili- 
tary engineer; Moussorgsky graduated from the 
military academy; Rimsky-Korsakoff was a naval 
lieutenant; Dvorak and Raff were schoolmasters ; 
Johann Strauss, Sr., first became a bookbinders’ ap- 
prentice, and Johann Strauss, Jr., was destined by 
his father to become a business man; Gatti-Casazza 
was a naval engineer; Mascagni functioned as a 
baker ; Caruso was a bricklayer and later a soldier ; 
Borodin served as an army surgeon; Reger passed 
his examinations at a school teachers’ seminary ; 
Cornelius started as an actor; and Lulli as a cook 
in the kitchen of Mlle. de Montpensier, Parisian 
“grande demoiselle.” It may be that Rabinof, too, 
after his successful debut last week, might decide to 
remain permanently in the musical career, which is 
not more or not less overcrowded than the profession 
of law. 
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PLENTY OF CHANCES 


Whether or not there are more American 
composers today than there were ten or twenty 
or thirty years ago is a question difficult to an- 
swer. However that may be, there is certainly 
more attention being paid to the American com- 
poser today than there was in days gone by. 
The American composer is getting his chance. 
Whether or not he has the talent and ability to 
make anything out of it, also, is a question difh- 
cult to answer. Only time can tell. 


November 


It is, at any rate, getting to be a familiar thing 
to hear works in larger form by Americans. 
Deems Taylor’s opera, The King’s Henchman, 
is now being played in various parts of the coun- 
try by a traveling company, and will be heard 
again this season at the Metropolitan. Emerson 
Whithorne’s New York Days and Nights was 
given recently by the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra. His quartet, Greek Impressions, was 
played by the Eddy Brown String Quartet, and 
his concerto for piano and orchestra will be 
heard later in the season by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Fritz Busch, 
with Gieseking playing the solo part. Leo Orn- 
stein’s piano quintet will be played on January 
1 by the Pro-Arte Quartet and the composer. 
The League of Composers is giving new works 
by Marion Bauer, Roy Harris, Roger Sessions 
and Theodore Chanler, and there will undoubt- 
edly be many more works by Americans heard 
on our concert platforms. 


In addition to all this, the Eastman School of 
Music is continuing its work on behalf of young 
American composers of orchestral music, and 
the Rochester Orchestra is giving, under the 
direction of Howard Hansen, four additional 
concerts, to consist of the best manuscripts avail- 
able. The Rochester plan is to try over the works 
with the orchestra, and the Eastman School 
proposes not only to perform publicly, but also 
to publish the works which seem most worthy. 
The Society for the Publication of American 
Music also is continuing its good work, and is 
publishing not only chamber music works by 
Americans, but also orchestral compositions. 


What we need now is—composers! Why 
there are no outstanding composers in America 
at the present time is really a mystery. When 
MacDowell attained his great eminence there 
was a feeling that he was to be the first of an 
unbroken succession. But, obviously enough, 
he was not. We have a number of very excel- 
lent writers but no single one whose name comes 
instantly to the tongue as does MacDowell’s. 


At present Europe has few enough, apparent- 
ly. People say we are in a transition period, 
that something new is coming in the way of mu- 
sical idioms, and so on. But that fails to ex- 
plain. We were always in a transition period; 
no such abrupt transition as the composers of 
today would have us believe exists, but still 
transition. The reason of the extraordinary 
experiments of today is probably lack of talent 
more than anything else. In other words, if any 
one of these men could write a really great 
work, even in traditional form, they would do 
it. They would not say : “No! Modernism or 
nothing!” 


But none of this explains the curious phenom- 
enon of America’s dearth of composers, that is, 
of real important composers. Even MacDow- 
ell was not such a composer as may compare 
with the great classic composers of Europe. His 
output was too small. Those great masters 
wrote symphonies, operas, oratorios, chamber 
music, music for solo instruments, and so on. 
They were, so to speak, “professional” com- 
posers. None of the composers of America have 
ever yet been “professional” composers in that 
sense. Just think of an American composer 
writing nine symphonies! or eighty string quar- 
tets! or a thousand songs! or thirteen operas 
(like Wagner), or forty or fifty like some of the 
Italians! 


Somebody ought to offer a prize for a “pro- 
fessional” composer. But to be a “professional” 
composer, one must first be a composer. It is 
worth thinking about. 








Says the Morning Telegraph: “Not that it makes 
much difference, but in Scandinavia audiences ex- 
press approval by banging chairs against the floor.” 
In Italy, they sometimes throw them when they are 
displeased with the performance of an opera singer. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


That well known American composer of senti- 
mental songs, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, has written her 
memoirs. She entitles them The Roads of Melody. 

As the other well known American composer of 
sentimental songs, Irving Berlin, has had a biog- 
raphy written of him recently, there is perhaps no 
reason why Carrie Jacobs-Bond should not write 
her own. After all, she composed a song called The 
End of a Perfect Day, which has been sung North, 
South, East, and West, for many a year, and, though 
the finical musician may find it somewhat simple, not 
to say primitive, the people generally like it, and 
many an American knows Bond, who never has 
heard of Bach, Beethoven, or Brahms. Mrs. Bond 
also wrote a song called Just A’Wearying for You, 
and another song called | Love You Truly, and a 
great many other songs that have had equal popu- 
larity with those mentioned. 

It is believed widely that nothing succeeds like 
success, and it is a queer commentary on musical 
taste in America that great success may be gained 
by the super sentimental route that Mrs. Bond has 
traveled. There is only one greater sugary musical 
sentimentalist in America, and that is Irving Berlin 
himself, but Irving also has written a lot of good, 
virile, stirring tunes, sometimes attached to stupid 
and silly words, but at least musically of some value. 

What is to be done about all this, so long as in 
the mind of the average American, the Bonds and 
the Berlins take a more important place in our musi- 
cal life than the three great B’s mentioned hereinto- 
fore? America’s most successful composers are 
great apparently only in popularity and_ financial 
profits. 

Nobody can blame Mrs. Bond for her songs or 
her success. She has the knack of devising the 
simplest kinds of tunes and words, that appeal to 
the simplest kind of people. The End of a Perfect 
Day falls not unpleasingly even into the ear of 
good musician, for the chief melody is not entirely 
unrelated to the leading theme of Raff’s famous old 
Cavatina for violin, once a universally popular piece 
in concert halls as well as in the home parlors of 
our parents and grandparents. 

Mrs. Bond’s music is sincere, for she is a senti- 
mental lady, as her autobiography proves. Also she 
is a delightful conversationalist, and an interesting 
and witty after dinner speaker, as all those know 
who have encountered Mrs. Bond in both those 
activities. 

Her book tells how hard she struggled with pov- 
erty, when, no longer young and an invalid, she was 
suddenly left a widow, with herself and a son to 
support. The son later ran the publishing business 
which helped to popularize and sell the songs from 
Mrs. Bond’s pen, and made them both rich. 

In the Bond memoirs one learns that their author 
never has studied harmony or composition. Neither 
has Irving Berlin. Both pick out their melodies on 
the piano, and both are very poor pianists. 

This should be encouraging to all those who imag- 
ine that a successful composer must spend years in 
laborious study of the science of his art, if it could 
be so expressed. 

Maybe, though, schooling in adversity and heart- 
aches is the kind to bring forth the sentimental song. 
Mrs. Bond had a thorny path to travel. Her success 
is ample compensation. 

Better one song like The End of a Perfect Day, 
than a cycle of some of the empty, blatant, insincere, 
ear splitting, and decadent modernistic compositions 
for orchestra. 
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Ezra Pound, the expatriated American poet living 
in Paris, has written a book called Antheil (pub- 
lished by Pascal Covici, Chicago) which deals with 
the art views and tendencies of that “mechanistic” 
composer. 

Antheil will be remembered as the young gentle- 
man whose “music” caused a mild riot at a Paris 
concert, and afterward excited ribald amusement 
and press ridicule when it was heard here at Carnegie 
Hall. His Ballet Mécanique turned out to be a 
series of rhythmic noises on pianos, typewriters, bells, 
and what not in the way of mediums of percussion. 
W. J. Henderson called the Antheil concert, a “nau- 
seous explosion of harmless gas.” 

Mr. Pound writes in idolatrous terms of ma- 
chinery as the basis of musical inspiration, but his 
arguments are clear, though fallacious. He has a 
singularly direct and illuminative command of prose. 
He says that “machines are not literary or poetic, 


are musical. An attempt to poetize machines is 
rubbish. There has been a great deal of literary fuss 
over them. The Kiplonians get as sentimental over 
machines as a Dickensian does over a starved and 
homeless orphan on a bleak cold winterrrr’s night.” 
nn ese 


Also, according to Mr. Pound, machines are “not 
even very pictorial or sculptural; they have form, 
but their distinction is not in form, it is in their 
movement and energy. Machines have in- 
terior rhythm, there can be rhythm even in their 
arrangement, even tone leadings, and these with in- 
creasing precision. I am perfectly aware 
that you can imitate the sound of machinery verbally, 
you can make new words, you can write: pan-pam 
vlum vlum vlan-ban, etc. There are also mimetic 
words like bow-bow and mao, miaou in Greek, 
Chinese, Egyptian and other tongues, imitating the 
noises of animals; but these are insufficient equip- 
ment for the complete man of letters, or even for 
national minstrelsy.” 

The net conclusion of Mr. Pound is decisive: 


they 


“I take it that music is the art most fit to express the 
fine quality of machines. Machines are now a part of life, 
it is proper that men should feel something about them ; there 
would be something weak about art if it couldn’t deal with 
this new content. 

“Machines acting in time space, and hardly existing save 
when in action, belong chiefly to an art acting in time space. 
Antheil has used them effectively. That is a fait accompli 
and the academicians can worry over it if they like.” 
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The academicians are not worrying; they simply 
do not believe that Mr. Antheil’s noises constitute 
music; and they do not believe that Mr. Pound has 
proved them to be so. 

In his thesis he makes rhythm the chief subject, 
and overlooks all mention of beauty. Many ma- 
chines are beautiful to look at; but they are far from 
beautiful to hear. A motor truck carrying a load 
of empty milk cans and rattling over an unpaved 
street, might suggest energy, but hardly euphony. 

Our office has an addressing machine, operated by 
foot. It works very rhythmically and extremely 
noisily. We have been unable so far to detect any 
music in it; but we are certain that when listening 
to the contraption we find it very difficult even to 
write about music. 

Up to the present moment, Mr. Pound has only a 
few sharers in his conviction that the noise of ma- 
chines offers the essence of' music. However, Ibsen 
makes one of his characters say that, “the minority 
is always right.” In that brave thought, Mr. Pound 
and the other devoted Antheilists must find their 


sweet consolation. 
zeme 


One point on which every one is in accord with 
Mr. Pound is his contention that pianos should not 


be expected to express “orchestrally” what sounds 
better from an orchestra; and also all will agree 
with his reproach, that the piano does not train the 
ear of its performer, as acutely as the ear is attuned 
of a player upon a string instrument. 
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It was good to hear the lovely old Wieniawski D 
minor violin concerto again. Kochanski performed 
it last Thursday with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. While the romantic style of composing and 
playing has faded out in this matter of fact age, its 
charm remains indisputable, especially when it is re- 
vived so engagingly as by Kochanski. Thursday was, 
in fact, a great day here for musical romanticism. 
Irene Scharrer gave a fascinating Chopin recital in 
the afternoon, with the B minor sonata as the lead- 
ing feature. In the evening, the same piece was 
played insinuatingly by Henri Deering. A _ Phil- 
harmonic matinée brought the devoted performance 
of Rudolph Ganz, in the Schumann piano concerto. 
Not yet, then, is tonal romance dead hereabouts. 
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We met Big Chief White Horse Eagle last week, 
who is reputed to be 105 years old. The aged Indian 
likes good music, and says: “Why shouldn’t I? I 
was born in the same year as Raff, Arditi, and César 
Franck.” Heavens, what has become of our sav- 
ages? 

2nre 

The same evening, at the Pleiades Club, Explorer 
Stefansson introduced some Eskimo songs, sung ap- 
pealingly by Juliette Gaulthier. Stefansson told the 
gathering that the Eskimo language has 13,000 words 
used in ordinary conversation, and is the hardest to 
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Miss Gaulthier 
Singers 


learn of all the tongues in the world. 
seemed to have no trouble with her diction. 
in English, please note. 
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A man with initiative could earn a fortune by or- 
ganizing a correspondence school that teaches how 
to keep the sheets from slipping off the music racks 
of most upright pianos. 
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From the Morning Telegraph: “ ‘What is so rare 
as a day in June?’ asks the poet. An evening at an 
opera or concert at which there is not a single cough 
heard during any act or movement.” 
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In Liberty (November 12) is an article called 
Stage-Mary and Earth-Mary, by Serene Grey, which 
deals with Mary Garden, a “puzzle of personality,” 
so the author says. She pays her Monte Carlo 
chef only 300 francs per month, because “he makes 
enough out of the tradesmen’s commissions.” But 
she is “effeminate, sentimental, home-loving, and 
starved for baby hands, and the sweet, simple things 
of life.” She plays roulette at Monte Carlo, where 
“she wins hundreds of francs in order to give thou- 
sands to the croupiers.” To her “the earth is merely 
a huge theater.” She longs for the time “when | 
can take off my corsets, and eat, eat, eat.” Melba 
once gave a choice dinner for Mary Garden but she 
could not eat it because she was dieting. Messager, 
of the Paris Opera Comique, is “the only man Mary 
ever could love.” She was poor during her later 
student days in Paris, and Sybil Sanderson helped 
her. She was not successful in England, and never 
has sung there since. She is “dominated by a desire 
to be center-stage in the world’s spotlight.” She wor- 
ships her mother and her sisters. The author con- 
cludes: “When I saw her last, a few months ago, 
she raised her arms above her head and exclaimed: 
‘I have just begun to live.’ There you have the 
“puzzle of personality.” Truly astounding, arrest- 
ing, unique, epochal. 

2 ene 
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My Dear Leonard Liebling: 

I am moved by the spirit (and this is very real) to say 
I just love that little allusion of yours (Nov. 3rd) to the 
“One.” I believe that He inspired you. I am _ not ab- 
normal because I love Him and work for Him in my music 
Neither are you. In fact, it is very abnormal not to. Oh, 
it is fine to see the MusicaLt Courter advising musicians 
in a spirit that is Truth, as I see in the same issue, in an- 
other part. 

And why are we ashamed to confess Christ—I do wonder? 
It is so ridiculous. Here is that Wagner devotee who writes 
you who adores Him. 

And I agree with you. Wagner has flashes of genius, 
but most of his music is just meandering and padding. 
Very little Form. Skeletonize it and most of it is in a 
deformed, bony structure. Now they set me aside as an 
ass when I said this, years ago! Parsifal is an irritant to 
all those who would protect sacred things and the music is 
sensual. Wagner is tropical and he should have stuck to 
his silly gods and goddesses. 

Vanity is one of the seven deadly sins. A lot of artists 
go to church and are quite devotional. Then they pay the 
Musica Courter to flatter all over paper a lot of self- 
worship and Vanity which is terrible to read. Why? What 
the world cries for today is Truth, Simplicity. Back to 

God, really, and away from all the artifice which separates 
from Him. 

I know religious artistes (female species) who are most 
worldly, and gratitude and service are not two of the pieties 
they practice. Oh, dear no. Does the Dear Lord they wor- 
ship approve of the insensate way they praise themselves? 
Is music to glorify them, or is it to help Him in His King- 
dom? Is the gospel teaching only for a soft few and a 
delusion on Sundays? 

And the audiences at “star” concerts too. If they do go 
into insane fits (and I’ve never seen it!) when Skitzywitzy 
sings or Plunkety Plunkskie plays, is it right in the real 
Kingdom, to ignore all other Musicians, real, good, in fact 
to despise them because they are not heralded stars? To 
look at it squarely, it is all Bunk when we consider what 
Heaven decrees about all work. In my estimate many stars 
here will lose their lustre there in the Kingdom come, 
because most stars are all for Money, Glory, Self. 

I am not unkind to these Stars and their study and work 
are splendid. I love the art they have acquired, but how I 
should rejoice if only their Majesties would, for a change, 
set a better example. 

Not only in Music (which is essentially heavenly) but in 
all pursuits we behold the Leaders keeping God on a private 
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shelf. And I suppose they explain to Him how impossible 
to put Him into 
“BUSINESS!” 

I gave you my sympathy when you lost your Dad and 
he was a true and Musician. You are so busy and 
this is not to extract trom you an answer. 

Wishing you Happiness, 

Yours sincerely 
H. Co_irer Grounps, 
Organist and Musical Director, Church of Our Lady 
New York 

2 2 ® 

Multum in parvo—much in littlke—was represented 
by Herbert F. Peyser’s comment on the modernistic 
music which Dmitri Tiomkin played at his piano re- 
Nine tenths of it, said Peyser, 

Could any music criticism be 
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more terse or telling? Also it is true. 
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MUSIC AND MAULING 
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PONSELLE’S POPULAR TRIUMPH 

It is reported that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
. waited thirty-six vears to revive Norma because 
ul no soprano to take the title role until the arrival 
Rosa Ponselle. ‘Thirty-six 
re. Since 


Metro- 


artistic maturity of 
o Lilli Lehmann sang the role he 
era has not been staged at the 
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only a great dramatic role, but a 
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preted by any but an artist of genuine passionate mas- 
tery such as that possessed by Ponselle. That her 
rendition of the role achieved a popular triumph is 
not to be wondered at. 
FINANCING AN ORCHESTRA 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra of New 
York is on a drive for guarantees and subscriptions, 
and has a right to be so engaged. The opening two 
concerts of its current series, demonstrated the per- 
forming ability of the players, and the conductorial 
and interpretative talents of Georges Zaslawsky, who 
wields the baton over the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Is New York able to support a third permanent, 
large orchestra? Obviously, the question cannot be 
answered until at least the project has been tried 
for a fair length of time. The ever new population 
of this city, and the old population, are furnishing 
constant recruits to the ranks of the concert goers. 
When our New York Symphony and New York 
Philharmonic began their activities, those bodies had 
a hard financial struggle for many The 
former ceased entirely for a few seasons; the latter 
several times trembled on the extreme edge of total 
collapse. Also the Boston and Philadelphia Orches- 
tras had a hard job of it, to fill the hall when they 
first came here for their symphonic series. 


years. 


\ few historical and financial facts may be of in 
terest, regarded in connection with the orchestral 
situation, past and present, of this musical metropolis. 
In 1842 the Philharmonic was founded. The popu- 
lation of New York, then, was 391,114. In 1878 
the New York Svmphony came into being. By that 
time the city’s population had increased to 1,500,000. 

It is significant that the population quadrupled 
between the establishing of the two orchestras, in the 
interval of thirty-six years. In 1927, the population 
of the metropolitan area is over 9,000,000. In the 
forty-eight elapsed years since the founding of the 
New York Symphony the population has increased 
six fold. 

\gain, in 1842 the total bank deposits of all the 
banks in New York City were $22,100,000. In 1878, 





TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 








Young American artists—and this includes foreign 
artists who have risen to fame in America—are apt 
to be impatient with Europe, if Europe does not at 
once accept them at their face value. Some blame 
the “chauvinistic” spirit. some the managers, some 
the critics, and some the lack of effective “press 
agenting.” The last person they think of blaming 
is, of course, their own precious self. They are, 
therefore, ripe for some sage advice. 

First of all, why take it for granted that because 
\merica has put its stamp of approval upon you 
kurope must unhesitatingly accept it? Does Amer- 
ica accept the standards of Europe without ques- 
tioning them? If it did, the musical impresario busi- 
ness would be a hundred per cent. safe bet instead 
of the precarious guessing game that it is. The high- 
road of American musical life is strewn with the 
carcasses of European reputations. 

That being so, let us not denounce Europe, which 
is after all the elder sister, if its demands are slightly 
different—not necessarily “higher.” America de- 
mands technical finish as a sine qua non. Beyond 
that it craves personality and novelty. In general, 
Europe looks for maturity, or mastery (which is not 
exclusively technical ) ; and it is suspicious of novelty. 
It has traditions and respects them. It not 
object to having them broken, provided it can be 
shown the reason why. The newcomer, in other 
words, must be convincing. Too many of them are 
cocksure, which is quite a different thing. 

* * > 


does 


Now, if an artist fails in European countries, the 
reasons are various. To begin with, chauvinism has 
nothing to do with it. Europe may be an “armed 
camp” in the speeches of politicians; for the 
peoples of Europe, they have outgrown the war 
psychology, on the whole, more completely than 
\mericans have. Musical chauvinism, insofar as it 
exists, is nothing but an inferiority complex. The 
boosters of “English music” or ‘French music” are 
simply afraid that the existence of these things may 
be overlooked. 


as 


* * * 

Nor has “press agenting” anything to; do with it. 
That American “‘art” is still in its infancy in Europe, 
and the foreigner had better leave it alone. ‘‘Puffing”’ 
is distasteful to the Englishman; it makes the Ger- 
man suspicious, and leaves the Frenchman abso- 
lutely cold. The worst form of preparation for a 
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they reached $223,500,000. In 1926 they were $11,- 
248,879,000. Since 1842, then, the city’s wealth in 
banks increased 511 fold. 

Financially, then, and in point of population, New 
York seems to be able to assimilate another orches- 
tra, assuming that it is of a quality to invite public 
interest, and to win private support in the shape of 
a substantial guarantee fund. 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra plans only 
seven concerts this season, and that number will cost 
$50,000. The organization seeks also a maintenance 
fund of $100,000. Those amounts are not large, as 
things go in these days of dizzy financial figures. 

It is to be hoped that the competent Mr. Zaslawsky 
and his capable players will be able to find the mone- 
tary assistance without which they can hardly expect 
to keep their interesting concerts going permanently. 


© 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 

Martinu’s La Bagarre (The Tumult) to be played 
here by the Boston Symphony on Saturday after- 
noon, is dedicated to Lindbergh because, says the 
composer, “the stirring episode of his landing at 
l.e Bourget is so close to the spirit of this music.” 
The intention is complimentary and fine, but is a bit 
confusing, because Martinu wrote his work before 
Lindbergh made the ocean flight. The dedication 
would have been of greater ethical significance if 
attached to a score inspired especially by Lindbergh 
and his epochal achievement. 

S 
WHAT NEXT? 

The Paris Prefect of Police has put a ban on the 
music of the cafés in Montparnasse (the Greenwich 
Village of the French capital) because of the noise, 
and the fact that the cafés are not licensed for music. 
When the pleasure of the people is interfered with 
in Paris, of all places, things have come to an omin- 
ous pass in this world. Americans pause and view 
the happening with alarm. If not to Paris, where 
can our fellow citizens rush for relief from the 
heavy hand of the censor, and from the regulations 
of our ugly restrictive and prohibitory code of laws? 
It is to shed tears. 


debut, however, is to curry favor with the critics. 

They, poor dears, are only too happy to discover a 

genius, no matter whence he comes; to have their 

attention called to his coming merely robs them of 

the credit of discovery ; and makes them mad. 
‘© 


Now as to “tradition’”’—that bugbear of young and 
progressive minds. Certainly there are legitimate 
traditions in the performance of great music. To go 
to Germany with a novel interpretation of Schubert 
Lieder, for instance, is just as considerate as per 
forming Shakespeare in London with a middle 
Western inflection or a Yankee twang. And how 
would we feel if an English person came to sing 
Negro spirituals to us with that famous English 
restraint ? 

If a pianist fails to kindle Berlin’s enthusiasm with 
his interpretation of Beethoven, it does not mean that 
Berlin refuses to understand him, but that it is not 
convinced that the pianist understands Beethoven. 
The Germans feel so completely identified with their 
own music that they are flattered if a foreigner 
proves his understanding of it, just as a Frenchman 
is flattered if a foreigner speaks perfect French. 

a ae 

It is different when the foreigner brings a specialty 
of his own. England is as ready to concede our 
authenticity in the interpretation of music that is 
our own, as Germany or France is ready to admire 
the authenticity of an Englishman singing Tudor 
madrigals. A specialty well done is bound to reap 
generous acknowledgment. But if we do bring our 
own music, we should refrain from blowing our own 
horn. At a recent song recital of an American so- 
prano in London the program, instead of the words 
of the songs, contained an analysis of each song. 
Horatio Parker was referred to in the following 
terms: “The songs of this eminent American com- 
poser rarely figure on current programs, perhaps be- 
cause of the overshadowing excellence of his works 
in larger form.” 

Since Parker is about as well known in England 
as H. H. Pierson is in America, the assertion of his 
“eminence” will certainly not inspire an English- 
man’s confidence in our standards. 

* * * 


In closing, a hint as to programs. Avoid “salads.” 
European audiences don’t expect a pianist to be an 
expert exponent of every school, ancient and mod- 
ern. Nor do they expect a singer to be versed in 
every language of the continent. One is enough. 


C. 5. 
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HAROLD BAUER COMMENTS ON 
PRESENT MUSICAL 


Lonpon.—Harold Bauer, who has just completed his first 
tour in many years of his native country, Great Britain, is 
not impressed by the artistic standards of Europe after the 
war. Sitting in his London hotel he lamented the fact that 
the economic factor appears to be the determining one in 
Europe’s musical life. “Talk about America being com- 
mercial!” he said. “It is here that commercial considera- 
tions constantly interfere with an artist’s plans. Everything 
must ‘pay,’ or it can’t be done. Symphony orchestras can’t 
rehearse properly, can’t make the programs they ought to 
make, can’t engage the artists they want when they want 
them, because they must make ends meet. The idea that an 
orchestra, to be good, can’t make money but must lose it, is 
almost confined to America. Europe has yet to be educated 
up to it.’ 

Bauer, it appears, has had the greatest trouble in the 
world impressing on E uropean managers that money- 
making is not the only object of a recital tour. Certain or- 
chestral engagements had to be fitted in, even though it 
might mean giving up some very lucrative “date.” Such 

“idealism” only produced manage ‘rial headshakings and more 
dates. As it is, Bauer is playing no less than 35 times in a 
little over two months, in a territory ranging from Aber- 
deen to Bilbao, in the south of Spain. 

In fact, in order to keep one of the most important engage 
ments (a “sentimental” one which European commercialism 
seemed to conspire to make him miss) Bauer had to travel 
from Aberdeen to Madrid in a single jump. That engage- 
ment is with the Royal Symphony Orchestra of Madrid 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on October 28 

Sauer is an old favorite with the orchestra and the audience, 
and as it is also the anniversary of his old friend Arbos, the 
conductor, the occasion simply demanded his collaboration 
“noblesse oblige.” 

The very next day, however, Bauer had to fill a recital 
date in Barcelona, followed by an appearance with the Ca- 
sals Orchestra (under Pablo Casals) there, and a sonata re- 
cital with Casals two days later—three ppearances within 
six days. And, within the same six days, a second appear- 
ance in Madrid! 

In Paris, too, 
time in a recital in the 
of the first artists to play there,—and the last time in the 
Conservatoire, a graceful courtesy for the honor conferred 
upon the pianist last spring the cross of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. The only other French city in which Bauer played 


times. The first 


Pleyel as one 


Sauer appeared three 
wonderful new Salle 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 


James Butler, November 10 
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Maria Safonoff, November 10 
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and a crispness of phrase that inadequate technic. .. . 
were noteworthy. 
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(San Carlo Opera) 
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N. Y. Symphony, November 11 
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HERALD 


Jose Echaniz, 
AMERICAN 
threw himself into the ... . is undoubtedly a most 
performance with much musical brilliant virtuoso of the piano, 
intensity and imaginative warmth. but that statement adequately 
covers the interest provided in 
his recital. 


Everett Marshall, November 12 
(Metropolitan Opera) 


HERALD 
mature . . the constriction of his 
throat and the unsteadiness of 
his tone. ‘ 
Post Wor_tp 
. . as the Herald gave promise . it appeared that he would 
of better things in the future prove a_ useful acquisition for 
when he has better opportunities. second roles. 


TIMES 
A clear, fresh, but 
voice. .. . 


Alma Peterson’s Well Booked Season 
Alma Peterson opened her season with a concert on No- 
vember 18 and is very closely booked from now on through 
March. Following is her itinerary: Springfield, November 
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XONDITIONS ABROAD 


where he was soloist with the orchestra on 
3ut all the important cities of Belgium and 
Holland are included in his tour. He plays twice in Ams- 
terdam and twice at The Hague. Switzerland he touches 
only at Geneva, on December 6. 

After returning to England on his way back to America, 
Bauer plays once in Oxford and twice in London—on the 
same day a feat that is made possible by the recent decen- 


was B sordeaux, 
November 12. 


HAROLD BAUER 


tralization movement in London musical life. One of the 
two London engagements is in Chelsea, where the Music 
Club is one of the important centers of social and cultural 
life, and the other in Westminster, where a similar organi- 
zation has a_ flourishing subscription concerts. 
These concerts are in addition to Bauer's first London re- 
cital, an account of which has already appeared in the 
MusicaL Courter. The pianist sails for New York on 
December 14. SS 


series of 





Tucson, Ariz., 25; Long mre 
December 2; Fullerton, Cal. 
diag oxen: Ore. 


18; Arkadelphia, Ark., 21 
Cal, 2: i? Pedro, Cal., 
Long Beach, Cal., 11; Long Beach, Cal., 
15; Northfield, Minn., 19; Philadelphia, Pz January 5: 
Manitowoc, Wis., 9; Sheboygan, Wis., 10; a sa Mich., 
11; Kalamazoo, Mich., 12; Albion, Mich., 13; Mishawaka, 
Ind., 14; Culver, Ind., 16; Fort Wayne, Ind., 17; Athens, 
Ohio, 18; Chillicothe, Ohio, 19; Marion, Ind., 20; Wilmette, 
Ill., 21; Philadelphia, Pa., 26; DeKalb, Ill, 30; Pontiac, IIl., 
3 Decatur, I1l, February 1; Charleston, Ill, 2; Rockford, 
Ill., 3; Toronto, Canada, 16; Toronto, Canada, 19; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 1, and Grand Rapids, Mich., March 6. 


A Schoenberg Exponent in New York 

Arnold 
Berlin 
Mr. Weiss had some of his compositions played and they 


Adolph Weiss recently completed his study with 
Schoenberg at the Berlin Academy. Before leaving 
appear to have been well received. The Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung speaks of them as follows: “One would ex- 
pect a great deal of a concert of compositions of Schoen- 
berg pupils and naturally apply the strictest standards of 
musical criticism, a priori. It speaks well for the pedagogic 
ability of that master, when, a posteriori, we are not dis- 
appointed and hear most promising and interesting works. 
Adolph Weiss, an American, by nature a r ymanticist, shows 
in his Andante for chamber orchestra what a tremendous 
experience Schoenberg means for him. An ostinato-figure 
runs through the work, which, in spite of its excellent quali- 
ties, depresses us, because we feel conscious of the inten- 
tion.” The Vossische Zeitung says: “The school gave these 
youngest Schoenbergians above all a skillful technic in musi- 
cal form. Adolph Weiss, born in Baltimore, opened the 
festivity with an Andante for chamber orchestra, which he 
built on an ostinato whose frequent repetition borders on 
the comical.” 

Mr. Weiss also has a card signed by 
names among modern mpc ig de and critics. Some of the 
names are impossible to read, but those that were made out 
are as follows: Arnold Schoenberg, Madame Schoenberg, 
Rudolph Kolisch, Hans Eisler, H. Stuckenschmidt,  F. 
Khrenek, N. Pozzoturgeneff. The card reads: “Heartiest 
congratulations on your premiere. Heartiest greetings. Your 
work pleased me greatly. ” Tt was written by Schoenberg 
whose name appears first among those who signed it. 


a lot of important 


Fucito Chien COxeee Concert 


An operatic concert under the direction of Salvatore 
Fucito was given on November 19 at the Pythian Temple. 
A varied program composed of popular solos, though one 
quite free from the bothersome operatic clichés, was pre- 
sented by a group of competent young singers—Giulia Ber- 
gamo, Filomena Casciano, Frances Flandina, Ruth Randall, 
Lily Licari, and Maria La Porta, sopranos, Ignazio D’Amico, 
baritone and Ada Paggi, mezzo-soprano. One of the most 
pleasing of these was Ada Paggi, a singer who displayed 
fine vocal control of a powerful mezzo-soprano. Unlike 
many dramatic sopranos both Miss Paggi’s upper and lower 
tones were as smooth and rich as those of her middle regis- 
ter. Her singing of the Carmen Habafera was delightful. 
Filomena Casciano_ warrants attention, also. Hers is a 
promising voice. The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


Canadian Music Festivals 


Canada will have five music festivals between May and 
October of next year. The interest in the festivals in 
Quebec and Banff last season was so great that it has been 
decided to repeat both of these ‘festivals next year. There 
will also be two additional folk song festivals. One of 
these will be a New Canadian and Handicraft Festival in 
June in Winnipeg. The second will be devoted to sea music 
and will take place at Vancouver in the early fall. The 





NEWS FLASHES 








Marcoux and Ansseau Sail for America 
Vusical ¢ 


Paris—On November 19 a gala recital was given 
in the Salle Gaveau, when Vanni Marcoux, bari- 
tone, presented eighteen songs of Schubert with 
such style and artistry as to proclaim him as fine 
a recitalist as an operatic singer. Mr. Marcoux, 
his wife and Fernand Ansseau and his wife sailed 
for New York on November 22 on the Leviathan. 
Both Marcoux and Ansseau are on their way to 
Chicago, having been reéngaged for the Chicago 
Civic Opera. S. 


(Special cable to the ourter ) 








Cherniavskys’ Sensational Success in 


Cincinnati 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Leo, Jan and Michel Cherni- 
avsky in concert last night in Cincinnati scored a 
sensational success, the public demanding several 
encores. Critics claimed the Cherniavskys the 
greatest artists who ever visited Cincinnati. The 
Cherniavskys sail for Australia in January for one 
hundred concerts under Tate management and will 
also visit Java and Japan, not returning to Amer- 
ica for two years. H.L. F. 
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Fifth Week at the Metropolitan Opera 


Forza del Destino will open the fifth week of the Metro 
politan Opera Season next Monday evening with Rosa 
Ponselle, Bourskaya and Falco, Martinelli, Danise, Pinza, 
Malatesta, Ananian, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and Reschilian 
Bellezza will conduct. Tannhauser will have its first per- 
formance this season on Wednesday evening with Jeritza, 
Fleischer, Telva, Laubenthal, Whitehill, Mayr, Meader, 
Bloch, Gabor and Wolfe. Bodanzky will conduct. Norma 
will have its second performance on Thursday evening with 
Rosa Ponselle, Telva, Egener, Lauri-Volpi, Pinza and Pal- 
trinieri, Serafin will conduct. Tosca is the special matinee 
on Friday, with Jeritza, Flexer, Martinelli, Scotti, Tedesco, 
Reschilian, Malatesta, D'Angelo and Wolfe. Bellezza will 
conduct. Romeo et Juliette comes Friday evening with 
Mario, Dalossy, Wakefield, Gigli, Deluca, Didur, Ludikar, 
MacPherson, Bada, Paltrinieri, Picco and Ananian. Hassel- 
mans will conduct. Der Rosenkavalier will be the Saturday 
matinee opera with Easton, Stuckgold, Fleischer, Bonetti, 
Manski, Howard, Parisette, Falco, Wells, Mayr, Schutzen- 
dorf, Tedesco, Gustafson, Meader, Bada, Altglass and 
Wolfe. Bodanzky will conduct. Faust will be the popular 
Saturday night opera with Alda, Wakefield, Egener, Lauri 
Volpi, Basiola, Rothier and Cehanovsky. WHasselmans will 
conduct. 


— Not 1 to Play 


In answer to several inquiries, the MusicaAL Courter is in 
a position to state that Mme. Olga Samaroff, the pianist, 
will not return to the concert stage this season. She is re- 
siding in New York, and is at teaching and contributing 
weekly articles to the Philadelphia Record, on New York 
musical matters. 


Galli-Curci Thrills Minneapolis Audience 

In a recent concert by Galli-Curci at the New 
in Minneapolis the diva sang before an audience of 9,300 
people, which was easily a record for that huge hall 

The receipts amounted to $15,336.00 exclusive of the ten 
per cent tax. 


Auditorium 


Paderewski to Appear Here March 24 


Paderewski is returning to the United States following a 
tour through Australia and New Zealand. The pianist be- 
gins his 1928 American tour on erg 3 and ends it in 
San Francisco April 29. His New York appearance is 
scheduled for March 24 in Carnegie Hall. 


Victor Benham Off to Europe 


Victor Benham, English pianist, on a visit to this country, 
has been ill, but is convalescent now, and sails this week for 
Europe, where he will make a number of appearances. Mr. 
Benham plans to return to this country in October. 


SRRBIORR TE NBN 
OBITUARY 


G. W. BRAND LANE 


G. W. Brand Lane, one of the veterans of English musical 
life, died at his home in Manchester on November 7, at the 
age of seventy-three. Founder of the famous Brand Lane 
Concerts, one of the best series of orchestral concerts in 
England, as well as other ag ome musical organizations, 
his influence was widely felt. Many famous stars 7 ared 
at his concerts, including Caruso, Melba, Kreisler, Pade- 
rewski, Pachmann and many others. 


GARRY MC GARRY 


Garry McGarry, of Buffalo, whose activities covered 
the production and management of theatrical specialties, 
died in the Lexington Hospital, New York, November 
15, of pneumonia. He had recently made records for the 
Vitagraph and Edison companies, and was a vocal pupil 
: Clara E. Thoms, then of Buffalo, now prominent in 

Louis. 
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York State Orchestra. Miss Lent will open her fifth season 
in Hollins, Va., under the auspices of Hollins College. 

Erminia Ligotti, soprano, was heard over WRNY, 
radio, November 1, singing in German, Italian, and Span- 
ish; her clear and expressive tones made effect and received 
general commendation. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, known to radio audiences as 
a popular soloist with the Goldman Band, was on the pro- 
gram of daily concerts given by soloists of that band, in the 
Carl Fischer store, October 20-22. Her voice and winning 
personality never ‘appeared more successfully than in her 
singing of a group of songs by the American composers, 
Edwards, Layton, Logan and Burleigh. High notes of 
purity and power, combined with a splendid style, caught 
and held attention every moment. 

The Malkin Trio received praise in Metropolitan news- 
papers October 7, following their Town Hall concert. The 
Times said: “Exceptional ensemble, fine musicianship ;” 
The American, “Played with pulsing ardor;”’ the Post, 
“Was delicately rendered ;” The World, “Played with fiery 
sincerity.” The next trio concert is booked for Town Hall, 
December 27. 

Elly Ney will play the Toch concerto when she ap- 
pears as piano soloist at a pair of concerts with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in March under the baton of 
Frederick Stock. 

Ilse Niemack, violinist, includes golf among the many 
sports which she enjoys, and according to one of the 
Charles City, Iowa, papers she was the sensation of a re 
cent tournament there. It was the opinion of the sport 
critic that it was her steady nerves and never say die spirit 
which helped her reach the finals of the tournament. 

Myra Reed, it was learned recently, beside being a tal- 
ented pianist, also is the possessor of a coloratura 
soprano voice of beauty, being able to sing such 
operatic arias as Caro Nome from Rigoletto and the Bell 
Song from Lakme, as well as numerous songs of different 
character. However, having accomplished so much _pianistic- 
ally before the discovery of her voice, she found it difficult 
to forsake her instrument for operatic laurels. Miss Reed 
is now entering upon a busy season as a concert pianist. 

Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, will appear this sea- 
son in a series of opera soliloquies, sung and acted in cos- 
tume. The soprano portrays by her singing and acting an 
act, or an entire opera, condensed in form. Her first re 
cital this season will be in the Belmont Theater, New York, 
on December 11. 

Lisa Roma, soprano, is booked for an appearance on 
the Stanley Course in Philadelphia on November 27. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, which has become a 
permanent feature of the American concert stage, gave its 
only New York concert this fall previous to its departure 
for an extensive tour to the South and Middle West. The 
program included many new numbers, among them a choral 
arrangement of Rachmaninoft’s prelude in C sharp minor. 

Charles E. Stebbins, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Germantown, Pa., is presenting a series of inter- 
esting musical services on Sunday evenings. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, appeared as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, singing The Mass 
of Life (Delius), October 2 and 3, under the baton of 
Schuricht, who has been engaged as guest conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra this season. Mme 
Van der Veer has been in Germany coaching German reper 
tory; September 16 she appeared in recital at the Bluthner 
Hall, Berlin, returning on the Hamburg, October 17. Her 
annual concert tour began with an engagement in Atlanta, 
Ga., October 26, under the auspices of the Fine Arts Club 
of that city. 

Marga Waldron, dancer, is the 
list of public singers from the DeVere 
sang recently in Buffalo, Toronto, and New York, show- 
ing a voice of sweetness and remarkable range. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang at the Worcester Festival in 
October, thus marking the twentieth anniversary of his first 
“Le gt soe at this great musical event. Then, as a mere 
lad, Werrenrath was not at all known, today he is one of 
the best known baritones in America, A special to the New 
York Times records that, “The role was one in which 
Werrenrath appeared to the best advantage. It was not the 
first time in which the artist was seen and heard in the 
role here, but he never before reached the heights in it that 
he did tonight. He is an old festival favorite now, this 
being his sixth aapeamance here.” 
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Dudley ask Pupils’ Recital 


‘An Hour of Music with the Pupils of Dudley Buck,” 
is the inauspicious announcement by which these pleasant 
musical evenings, given periodically, are heralded. The 
latest one took place at Mr. Buck’s residence-studio on No- 
vember 16. Several noteworthy features unite in making 
these affairs successful—one is the delightfully informal and 
intimate atmosphere that pervades; another is the eee 
and genial personality of Mr. Buck, himself; and last, but 
by no means least, are the excellent programs presented by 
the well-trained artist-pupils. 

The programmed names on 
Davison, contralto; Betty Coleman, 
tenor: Marie Bard, contralto; Leslie Arnold, bass; Alma 
Milstead, nk and Frank Munn, tenor; each sang a 
group of — 4 duet, Brahms’ Thus We Will Wander, 
was sung by Alma Milstead and Henry Moeller. Elsie T. 
Cowen played able accompaniments. The selection of songs 
was a comprehensive one, and they were presented with a 
technical finish, sensitive interpretation" and intelligent musi- 
cianship that testified both to the innate abilities of the 
performers, and the efficient instruction of their gifted 
teacher. 

Four of the evening’s soloists are members of the og 
ization kn¢ wn as the Dudley Buck Singers, an ensemble of 
eight solo artists. They were Marie Bard, Alma Milstead, 
Henry Moeller and Leslie Arnold. 
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Cecilia Guider to Sing in Bowling Green, Ohio 
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Mme. Guider is said to be the only singer who has 
written testimonial from her teacher, the late Giuseppe 
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CECILIA GUIDER, 
soprano, who will sing in Bowling Green, 
(Photo by Hall). 


Ohio, on January 


Campanari, who wrote as follows: “Cecilia Guider has the 
most important essentials required to be a successful artist. 
First, brains, a charming appearance, musical intelligence, 
a very sweet voice of appealing quality. She delivers a 
exquisitely and in her appearance in Carnegie Hall 
on December 5, 1921, she demonstrated all this artistic 
quality with a well deserved success.” 

At her last recital in New York the critic of the Times 
commented: “Mme. Guider’s naturally good voice was heard 
in songs of various nations, but she specialized in Irish folk 
and ballads. She a large compass and the 
quality of her timbre was always agreeable. She sang with 
feeling and expression and her diction was clearly under 
stood.” 

The Herald-Tribune was also favorable: 
ally good voice and much musical feeling 
fully selected old Italian airs.” Richard 
Toledo News Bee said she had “a voice of 
registers that appeals to the heart.” 
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Otello to Be Given in Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company will give 
Otello at its second performance of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Philadelphia, on November 30. Titta 
Ruffo will appear as Iago, and Fortunato De Angelis, who 
sang Otello last year, will be heard again in that role. Maria 
Micheta will sing the part of Desdemona, thus making her 
American debut, and Alfredo Roberti will take the part of 

Others in the cast are Valentin Figaniak and 
Foster. Dr. Arturo Rodzinski, assistant conductor 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will conduct 


Cassio. 
Preson 
of the 


Marmein Dancers in Modern Program 

The Marmein Dancers wiil stress the modern influence in 
the program which they will present at Carnegie Hall on 
December 3. For the first time in the history of the dance, 
a stenographer will serve as a heroine; the villain will be 
a traffic cop. In Machinery, inspired by a visit to the Ford 
factory in Detroit, the Marmeins will give their conception 
of the mechanical age. They will also offer a group of 
satires, called Dance Cartoons, in which they will give a 
burlesque on the classical ballet, as well as other traditions 
of a sentimental era. 


Durieux Plays Famous Cello 


Willem Durieux, cellist, 
Auditorium, New York, on 
ment famous in the musical 
“Ex-Wittelbach of Bavaria Strad,” and is a typical example 
of the large, Amatisé pattern of Stradivarius’ work, dated 
1688. It is from the Rudolph Wurlitser Collection, loaned 
to Mr. Durieux. 
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November 24, 1927 
New Plans for the Juilliard Foundation 


On November 17, Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, invited representatives of the 
press to the school to receive some information as to new 
developments in the school work. Mr. Hutcheson announced 
that, among additions to the faculty, was Prof. Leopold 
Auer, who will train three of the most promising violinists 
at the school. Before assuming his duties, Prof. Auer held 
an audition for six selected students. He was very enthusi- 
astic about all of them and had great difficulty in selecting 
the three pupils even from so small a group. Prof. Auer 
is also a member of the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art, which is now a department of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 

Albert Stoessel, director of music at New York University 
and conductor of the New York Oratorio Society, has been 
engaged to instruct classes in score reading and conducting. 
Mr. Stoessel has also been asked to organize an orchestra 
class in which practically all of the students of the school 
will ee either as members of the orchestra or as 
soloists. If they are not able to participate in either of these 
ways they will be allowed to attend the classes as observers 
and students of orchestral procedure. The orchestra under 
Mr. Stoessel’s direction will give three concerts during the 
season. 

Bernard Wagenaar, of the Institute of Musical Art fac- 
ulty, has been engaged to assist Rubin Goldmark in the 
department of theory. Anne Marie Soffrey has been added 
to the faculty to teach solfege, which is regarded as a most 
important fundamental in European conservatories, but 
which has only recently been endorsed on a large scale in 
this country. Rhoda Erskine will conduct several classes 
in general history and literature; it is becoming more and 
more evident that the young musicians need wide = 
range in history and philosophy, in fine arts in general < 
well as music. Dr. Philip Greeley Clapp, director of the 
Extension Department, has announced that forty-two stu- 
dents throughout the country have received scholarships in 
twenty different schools of music outside of New York 
City, covering a territory from Ohio to the Pacific Coast; 
a few additional scholarships at a distance are still pending 
and will be announced at an early date. 

The Graduate School has among its fellowship holders a 
number of experienced teachers, soloists and ensemble play- 
ers. A committee has been formed, which, being familiar 
with the musical and personal equipment of these students, 
is particularly well qualified to make recommendations to 
schools and other organizations in and near New York, 
who desire the services of excellently trained teachers and 
of gifted young students. 

The Foundation had made an appropriation for the issuing 
of bulletins of information about all aspects of music study 
in this country and abroad. These bulletins will be known 
as the Juilliard Bulletins and will be distributed free on appli- 
cation of musicians and music students. Dr. Clapp is arrang- 
ing for the appearance of the first of these bulletins shortly 
after the beginning of the new year. 

The Foundation has made an appropriation for the publi- 
cation of works of excellence by American composers. 
These publications will be called the Juilliard editions and 
will make accessible orchestral and other compositions of 
outstanding work. Dr. Clapp will announce shortly the 
method by which the manuscripts will be selected. 

Mr. Hutcheson explained that there was a vast amount 
of material on hand at the Foundation which had not yet 
been sorted out and coordinated. He does not assume that 
the work at the Foundation has reached its final develop- 
ment, though the school is now functioning properly. He 
said that it was his hope that the Foundation would work 
from New York outwards and would be able gradually to 
prevent the excessive influx of students to this city. In 
reply to a question, Mr. Hutcheson said that there were un- 
doubtedly some students who — in cities where they 
could not hear a great deal of the | music. On the other 
hand, he believed that a great many students who came to 
New York heard more music than they could possibly digest, 
so that it was by no means an unmixed blessing. Mr. Hutche- 
son also believes that the time may come that the Juilliard 
Foundation and other foundations and may work 
together to the benefit of American music in all of its lines, 
especially in such phases of musical work as obviously need 
support. Mr. Hutcheson says that it is perfectly obvious 
that all of those who graduate from the Juilliard 
will not be able to confine themselves solely to concert giv- 
ing. He pointed out that today even the greatest of artists 
with a very few exceptions used a certain amount of their 
time for teaching, so that, though in the past it was con- 
sidered improper for a great artist to teach, today most of 
them do it. He said, therefore, that the Juilliard school 
graduates would pass on the learning that they are receiving, 
and that, therefore ,the effect of the Juilliard Foundation 
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would be cumulative and would gradually raise the standard 
of music in the entire country. 


New York Federation Report 


The report of the music division of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs says that the key note of the 
department is C: Contacts, Cooperation, Coordination, 
Choral music, Community singing, Character in programs, 
Convention music, Constructive exhibits, Concert courses. 

The report says that contacts with existing worth while 
organizations number many and have been valuable in aiding 
the work of the Federation. Especially prized is the asso- 
ciation with the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, the National Music Week Association, and the Na- 
tional Music League. The National Music League reports 
that the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has given thirty engagements to their artists during the 
year, totaling $1,228.00. This has meant a decided increase 
in the activities of the Federation throughout the State this 
past year. The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music reports that New York State stands fourth among 
the states in the number of towns participating in National 
Music Week. New York had twenty-seven full celebrations 
and forty-five partial celebrations. 

Coordination of effort was shown in the } 
of the Federation held at Aeolian Hall last 
there were interesting papers, excellent music and a dis- 
cussion led by T. Tertius Noble. The Federation has done 
its part toward community singing by providing at cost an 
excellent song sheet. The Federation points with pride to 
at least ten elubs in the State which are successfully advanc- 
ing musical ‘art in their communities by offering concert 
courses at moderate prices. 


Music Conference 
April, at which 


Dr. Artur Hodainski’s American Career 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, hailed by 
musician of high merit, made his American debut in 
1925 as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This event proved so successful that he was appointed as- 
sistant to Dr. Stokowski. That same year he took up his 
duties as regular conductor of the Stanley Music Club con- 
certs and also as associate conductor of the Curtis Institute. 


Leopold Stokowski as a 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 


Dr. Rodzinski’s Carnegie Hall recital with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in November, 1926, brought forth some of the 
following comments from the press: “An excellent con- 
ductor” (Henderson), “Personal Magnetism” (Samaroff), 
“A born orchestra leader’ (Chotzinoff.) ) 

He was appreciatively received when he took the baton as 
conductor of the Detroit Orchestra last February. The 
Detroit Press said of him: “The men of the orchestra en- 
thusiastically applauded the young Pole, who easily and un- 
assumingly conquered his audience.” At the world premiere 
of the Alban Berg Kammerkonzert held in March, Dr. 
Rodzinski was in charge. He also was conductor of the 
International Composers’ Guild in New York. During April 
Dr. Rodzinski conducted the Curtis Orchestra concerts, and 
in May led the Philadelphia Orchestra at the music festival 
in Spartanburg, S. C. 

For the season 1927-28 Dr. Rodzinski has taken up his 
duties as head of the orchestra and opera department at 
The Curtis Institute of Music, as musical director of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, assistant director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and conductor of the Stanley 
Musical Club concerts with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Felia Litvinne Honored 


/Intransigeant, a French new spaper, contains an article 
in one of its recent issues that tells of Felia Litvinne being 
the recipient of the decoration of La Legion d’Honneur, 
a tribute paid her by the French Government. The many 
friends of the singer gave her also a diamond cross upon 
the occasion of the presentation. Mme. Litvinne was born in 
Russia, of a Canadian mother, and received her education 
in Italy and in France. 


Large Enrollment at | Main Line School 


Florence Leonard, managing director of the Main Line 
School of Music, Ardmore, Pa., reports a large enrollment 
for the season just opening. The faculty of the school has 
been increased by the addition of Ethel van Alstyne James 
and Gertrude Jeanne Funk, piano; Milton Bornstein, violin, 
and Edna Lillich, elocution. Free classes for pupils of the 
school began November 7. The subjects are ensemble, ele- 
mentary drill and music language. Registration for other 
students is permitted for a small fee. The first students’ 
recital took place on November 16. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LEOPOLD AUER CONDUCTS THE PHILHARMONIC 


At the Age of Eighty-two, 


Famous Pedagogue Makes His American Debut as an Orchestra Leader—Receives an Ovation 


—Introduces Benno Rabinof, His Latest Star Pupil—Reveals an Astonishing Vitality and Temperament 


in Leading the Orchestra 


Through the Elgar and Tschaikowsky Concertos 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL 
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Lazare Saminsky 
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Auer created a sensation with the novelty and soon every 
violinist in Berlin was practising the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo. Auer was also eminently successful with his pre- 
sentation of the two orchestral numbers; the Pathetic Sym- 
phony, in particular, made an instantaneous “hit” and speed- 
ily became the hobby-horse of practically every conductor 
in Germany. 

In later years Auer was a frequent visitor to Berlin and 
I heard him in admirable presentations of the Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr (eighth), and Goldmark concertos with 
orchee stra, as well as in numerous smaller works with piano, 
but his playing of the Tschaikowsky concerto was his 
greatest virtuoso achievement. 

\uer’s purpose in appearing at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
was twofold—trst, to introduce his latest pupil, the 
youthful genius, Benno Rabinof, and second, to show the 
musical world that he could produce a virtuoso of sur- 
passing qualities in America as well as in Europe. Rabinof 
native of New York and he has received his entire 
education in this country, chiefly with Auer and 
his able assistant, Victor Kiizdo. During the decade that the 
famous pedagogue has taught in America, talents galore 
have studied with him, but no star of the first* magnitude 
has been sent forth by him to illumine the musical heavens ; 
no Mischa Elman or Jascha Heifetz has issued forth from 
his American studio. Certain skeptics maintain that the 
illustrious teacher, notwithstanding his magic formulas for 
making successful violinists, never could produce in this 
country an Elman or a Heifetz because musical products 
of that order are not indigenous to American that it 
needs not only the supreme pedagogic powers of an Auer, 
but also the subtle, evasive, mysterious, old world musical 
atmosphere to produce a really first-rate virtuoso. 

There is something in this argument, but it is really to 
the heavens above that we must look for the solution of 
the problem. If the aspirant to fiddle fame is not endowed 
with native genius, no teacher, however great and success 
ful, can ever help him. An Auer can impart to a pupil many 
things, but he cannot give him those attributes that count 
most on the concert platform—individuality, a soulful tone, 
temperament and a musical personality. 

Why do the names of Paganini, Spohr, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski and Joachim and Ole Bull stand out in such 
bold relief on the pages of musical history? Because thes¢ 
men were not only supreme violin geniuses but also pro- 
no yunced musical personalities. Each had a mission, each 

had a message for the world, and that is why each has leit 
“footprints on the sands of time.” oer 

Who taught Paganini how to play the violin? No one 
but God Almighty! The few lessons he had as a child with 
Rolla, had no influence in shaping his unique career. 

Who was Spohr’s teacher? An obscure violinist, 
Eck, whose name would have long since been consigned to 
oblivion but for his one renowned pupil, and he taught him 
for only one year. 

Who was the teacher of Ernst and Joachim? Joseph 
Boehm, a pedagogue whose name means absolutely nothing 
to the present generation. 

Vieuxtemps studied with de Beriot, but only in his child- 
having had no instruction after he was ten years old. 
Wieniawski took the first prize, under Massart, at the Paris 
Conservatory at the age of twelve, and thereafter he was 
self-taught. Ole Bull was wholly self-taught. 

Phere is a oo lesson in those examples. What is wanted 
in a pupil, to begin with, is surpassing genius; the rest 1s 
comparatively easy. Really great genius finds its way almost 
unaided. Witness Paganini and Ole Bull. 

And now to Benno Rabinof. Although a native of New 
York, he is of Russian Jewish extraction and that is greatly 

his favor. If his name were Smith or Jones he might 
not have the rare artistic qualities he undoubtedly possesses, 
for Puritanic ancestry is not conducive to artistic genius. 
Rabinof is a violin genius. He has an immense technic, a 
winged bow, and a warm and sympathetic tone. He played 
the Elgar and Tschaikowsky concertos and also Paganini’s 
Witches Dance with a technical ease, fluency and finish that 
made one forget their great difficulties. 

He also has temperament in abundance. He is, by all 

lds, the greatest violinist that Auer has produced in this 
country. What one still misses in him is individuality and 
poise; he is given to running away with the tempi in quick 
movements, but that is a fault of youth and can be over 
come by vigorous self discipline. 

\s to individuality, that of course is a gift, but I 
it is latent in Rabinof and will appear in his playing as he 
acquires more experience in public appearances. 

\ll in all, he is a most remarkable violinist, and is worthy 
honor that Auer conferred upon him by con 
him last Friday evening. 

But when all is said and done, however, the 
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Dudley Buck Singers to Present Unusual 


Program 
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Town Hall, 
appearance this season on 
in the John Golden The- 


The Dudley Buck Singers, a 
voices, who gave tw« 
are scheduled for 
Sunday afternoon, November 27, 
ater. The program comprises old English madrigals and 
part songs of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, two beauti- 
ful and little-known trios by Mozart, and two numbers by 
the English composer, Weelks—a trio and the noted madri- 
gal “Care”—this latter considered by authorities to be the 
greatest of all English madrigals. 

\nother particularly interesting number is On Craig Du, 
a tone picture for eight a by the English composer, 
Delius, and published in 1910 by T. B. Harms Company. 
\s far as can be ascertained it will be the first performance 
of this song in America. 

Taneieff, of the famous school of Russian choral com- 
posers, probably the most noted composer of six and eight 
part music, is represented by a composition entitled Sterne. 
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Master Institute Scholarships 
The Master Institute of United Arts 
Frederick Steinway has renewed the scholarship founded 
by Mr. Steinway at the Institute. The scholarship will be 
given annually and includes a year’s tuition in the piano 
department of the Institute. In addition to the Frederick 
Steinway Scholarship, the Steinway & Sons Scholarship 
given last season for piano study at the Institute has also 
been continued. 


announces that Mrs. 


Rosing to Resume Concert Work 
Although Vladimir Rosing is at present engaged with his 
work as director of the American Opera Company, which 
will give a season of opera in English this winter in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and other cities, he is planning, 
immediately following this, to make a concert tour and will 

be heard in various cities from here to the Coast. 


Rosenthal Arrives 

arrived on the S. S. Majestic on No- 
vember 22. He will give a number of New York concerts 
after a tour which will take him through the South and 
middle West. Rosenthal is scheduled to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera Sunday night concerts, the Biltmore 
Morning Musicales, and on many local programs 


Moriz Rosenthal 


Beata Malkin Permanently at La Scala 


Statement was made recently that Beata Malkin, dramatic 
soprano, was engaged as guest artist at the Scala, Milan, 
under Toscanini, but the fact is that she has become a 
permanent member of the company. She is the sister of the 


Malkin brothers of New York. 


Huhn Cantata to Be Given November 27 
Huhn’'s cantata, Praise Jehovah, 
evening, November 27, at St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church, New York. The chorus and quartet of soloists 
will be conducted by the composer. Bruce Keator is to be 
at the organ. 
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Huttman Pupils to Study in Germany 


Although America is fast becoming a country self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of musical education for its many 
young and budding musicians, and although the “American 
trained musician” is now being heralded with a note of 
pride by enthusiastic American patriots, probably the secret 
ambition of the majority of American music students, and 
particularly vocal students, is for a season or more of study 
in Europe. ‘ 

The students of Frederic Huttman, American dramatic 
tenor and teacher of artists, of Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
given a rather unsual opportunity for the realization of 
this dream of gaining European study and experience. Mr. 
Huttman recently sailed from New York for Cologne, 
Germany, taking with him a group of his California pupils 
for two years of work in that country. This teacher, who 
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ARNEVALI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
OPERA AND SONGS 


314 West 107th Street, New York. Phone Academy 3174 


EN ROUTE TO COLOGNE. 
I'rederic Huttman (on the extreme right) and some of the 
vocal students who accompanied him to Germany, photo- 
graphed with Captain Liick of the S. S. Cleveland. 














was formerly principal tenor of the Royal Operas of 
Schwerin and Berlin, was trained in the thorough school of 
the old Italian tradition and gained success in Wagnerian 
works, as well as in oratorio and lieder. Hans Morschel, 
music director of Cologne and conductor of the Konzert- 
verein of Cologne, has been engaged by Mr. Huttman as 
Kapellmeister for his students. Mr. Huttman also supplied 
his students with coaches for opera or concert, a language 
teacher and a dramatic teacher; his own services as vocal 
technical teacher and advisor, and twice weekly visits to the 
opera or concert during the season. When the student has 
attained the proper proficiency and repertoire, he will be 
guaranteed auditions before prominent managers, agents and 
music directors of central Europe. 

Mr. Huttman has sung under such conductors as Richard 
Strauss, Arthur Nikisch, Leo Blech and Georg Schuman. 
Among his former pupils is Emmy Bettendorf, now leading 
dramatic soprano of the Municipal Opera, Berlin. He was 
also the teacher of Toini Rahola, concert soprano; Ernest 
Franke, tenor of the Municipal Opera, Magdeburg; Alice 
Mikan, light opera prima donna; Helene Cadmus, contralto ; 
Elsa Giorloff, coloratura soprano; Max Jurinka, basso-can- 
tante; Lydia Rubens, contralto; Hans Pelikan, baritone at 
the Opera of Hannover, Germany; Gernot Burrow, basso 
at Opera of Wurzburg, and Ilse Platt, soprano of the light 
opera at Konigsberg, Germany. 


Notes From Ernest Briggs’ Management 


The tenth season of the Tony Sarg Marionettes will be 
booked from coast to coast, the season to extend until next 
June. Ratan Devi, appearing in costume in East Indian 
songs, is making an extensive tour which will last until 
February, covering the territory from New York to San 
Francisco and return. Mr. Briggs will present John Goss, 
London baritone, in a series of recitals in February, and it 
is understood that Mr. Goss will bring the London Singers 
to the United States for their first tour during 1928-29. 
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A ‘spring tour is being arranged for the Ripon Glee Club, 
an organization of fifty men who will tour from Milwaukee 
to New York and return. Julian Huarte and his Spanish 
Symphony Ensemble will soon make their return to radio 
engagements. Florence Otis will present her song stories 
in a tour to the Middle West before the first of the year, 
after which she will be engaged in the East. Alice Singer, 
young American harpist, winner of the Reni prize in Paris, 
is planning a spring recital and a tour during 1928-29. A 
number of series of lecture engagements have been secured 
for Herman Epstein; and engagements have been booked for 
Elsie Baker and Helena Marsh, contraltos; Lucy Marsh, 
soprano, the Manhattan Double Quartet, and Rose and 
Charlotte Presselle. 


Angell’s Accompaniments Elicit Praise 

Ralph Angell, accompanist for Francis Macmillen, vio- 
linist, both last season and this, received excellent comments 
on his playing at the violinist’s recent Carnegie Hall recital. 
For example, the Brooklyn Eagle said: “Macmillen was 
fortunate in the unusually excellent support given him by his 
accompanist, Ralph Angell,’ while the Telegram spoke of him 
as an “efficient accompanist.” The New York Sun said: 
“Ralph Angell was at the piano and fully proved his right 
to be there.” In the opinion of the critic of the Post, 
“Macmillen was ably assisted by his accompanist, Ralph 
Angell.” and the Tribune stated that the “quite distinguished 
himself by the excellence of his support.” 


Schaefer’s Oratorio Repeated 
On October 31 the Freiheit Gesang Verein repeated 
Jacob Schaefer’s oratorio, The Twelve, at a concert given 
at Mecca Temple. Mr. Schaefer directed the large chorus 
himself, and the impression made by the work was even more 
vivid than on earlier occasions during the past year when it 
was given by the same chorus. It is altogether unfortunate 
that the Russian text of the work should have been trans- 
lated into Yiddish, as that is a language that few choruses 
could undertake to sing, and it makes the work not only 
impossible for choruses but also difficult for soloists. Mr. 
Schaefer is now engaged in arranging an English transla- 
tion of this splendid cantata, and when it is given’ under 
such auspices that the general public will become acquainted 

with it it will undoubtedly create a sensation. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 1928 classes: Jan. 2—St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 20—Jackson- 
ville, Fia. April 2—Miami, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege. Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Vivins Place, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
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MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 
1536 Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes 
held Dallas and Ada, Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 F t 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., Sana, 
Nov. of each year. 
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Avenue, New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 
St., San Antonio, Tex. oe 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina 8t., 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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LOS ANGELES 
LN i AL.—Theo Wendt, 
. Africa, Symphony Orchestra, 

s Angel American tour. 

The Persinger String Quartet made their bow at the Beaux 
Arts Auditorium, October 24, in the first of its season’s 
offeris The Beethoven Quartet in B flat major opened 
the program with the Dohnanyi quartet following. The 
Glazounow Novelettes closed the program. As always, the 
playing was the essence of all that is fine in chamber music. 
The next appearance will be in January. 

William Ripley Dorr presented his boys’ choir in concert 
October 18. They sang with beautiful tonal quality, fine 
and much of their work was a capella. They were 

Robert Sargeant, tenor. 

The Spanish tenor from the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 

Don Mojica, was presented at the Gamut Club 

ater, October 25, by Katherine Coffield, of Long Beach. 

Sanders was a fine accompanist. The young singer 

isplays a lovely voice and presented his songs in a highly 

motion nal manner. The audience was delighted both with 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Karl Krueger will present a series of pre-symphony lec- 
tures at the Sunset Club during the symphony season. 
October 18, the Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma presented 
two local musicians—Eunice Prossor, violinist, accompanied 
by John Hopper, pianist, in recital. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ore.—Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
local recital, was hailed with unmixed joy. Among his 
numbers were Schumann’s Ich Grolle Nicht, LaForge’s 
Crucifix, and the Credo from Verdi's Othello. In short, 
Mr. Tibbett made a palpable hit. Edward Harris, a richly 
endowed pianists and accompanist, assisted. Steers & Coman 
had charge of the recital, which took place at the Public 
Auditorium. There was a large audience. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, under the management of 
the Nero Musical Bureau of Portland, recently made his 
second appearance at the Public Auditorium, playing Liszt’s 
Sonata in B minor (dedicated to Schumann), a Chopin 
group and Schumann’s Carnival, op. 9. Mr. Brailowsky 
has everything to fascinate an audience. Truly, it was a 
superb recital and the pianist was wildly applauded. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, director of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has returned from New York, where he 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra. Prospects are bright 
for the local orchestra, which has resumed rehearsals. 

Under the auspices of the Soroptimist Club and the man- 
agement of Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, an enjoyable pro- 
gram was given at the Little Theater by Ella Connell Jesse, 
pianist; Viola Clarke, soprano; Edna Agler, dancer; Martha 
Drury Scott, reader, and Nettie Leona Foy, accompanist. 

Members of the Cadman Musical Club, of which Mrs. 
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Programs for Young People 
The season's program, for the young people’s concerts of 


Krueger's 


under the direction of 
Karl Krueger, began on November 12 with this program: 
Scarlatti, Four Pieces; Lully, The Winds; Rossini, The 
Storm: Laidow, The Enchanted Lake; Moussorgsky, The 
Flight of the Bumble Bee; Berlioz, Hungarian March. Fu- 
ture programs are as follow: November 28—Weber, overture 
Handel, Three Dances; Strauss, On the Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube ; Haydn, Allegretto ; Carpentier, Two Pieces ; 
December 31—Haydn, Pastoral Symphony; Beethoven, 
Andante Cantabile; Humperdinck, Dream Pantomime; 
Mendelssohn, Spinning Song; Debussy, Two Pieces; Elgar, 
March; January 21—Beethoven, Turkish March; Bach, The 
Giant Fugue: Schubert, Moment Musicale, Entr’Acte; 
Mendelssohn, Scherzo; MacDowell, Three Woodland 
Sketches; Strauss, Overture; February 11—Weber, Invita- 
tion to the Dance; Tschaikowsky, Three Dances; Taylor, 
The White Knight; Borodin, Dance; March 10—Bach, 
Gavotte: Gluck, Slaves’ Dance; Schumann, Canon in B 
minor: Laidow, Eight Russian Folk Songs; Skilton, Deer 
Dance; Brahms, Hungarian Dance No. 5. 
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Naegele a Seuntinn in Chicago 


Naegele, in his recent debut at the Goodman 
Theater. caused a furore in the musical circles along the 
Shore. Herman Devries, of the Chicago Evening 
American, said: “If I were Mayor, I would give him the 
keys of the city immediately with a request for a prompt 
return.” Glenn Dillard Gunn, of the Herald and Examiner, 
writes the following: “Virtuosity is his such as none of 
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Lake 
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the younger generation have offered, 
abandon that go with it.” 

With all this, Naegele continues his quiet way toward 
the top of the ladder among our native pianists. His 
manager, however, with a more material eye to things, 
announces that due to the many requests for more of Mr. 
Naegele in Chicago, a second recital has been arranged at 
the Goodman Theater on December 11, under the direction 
of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. 


National Opera Club Meets 


A splendid afternoon, musically and intellectually, was that 

f November 10, when the National Opera Club of America, 
thet von Klenner, president, held a “Memory Day” for 
Victor Herbert, with beautiful singing by artist-pupils of 
Estelle Liebling, and talks by Leonard Liebling, editor-in- 
chief of the Musica Courter; Henry Gaines Hawn, and 
Milton Aborn. All the music was by Victor Herbert. Celia 
Branz’ rich contralto voice was well liked in ’Neath the 
Southern Moon, and Phyllis Newkirk sang Kiss Me Again, 
displaying a beautiful voice and expression; both singers 
have distinct enunciation, and had to repeat their songs. 
Olive Cornell’s brilliant, high soprano voice rang out clearly 
in a Naughty Marietta song, and Sydelle Rausch and Miss 
Branz contributed the closing duet from The Fortune 
Teller with effect, Madeline Marshall playing expert accom- 
paniments. All this graceful, polished and expressive Her- 
bert music was delightfully sung, redounding credit on 
the Estelle Liebling school and style. 

Leonard Liebling, chief speaker of the 
introduced by Reaction: von Klenner as 
who does constructive things.’ Mr. 
a tribute to Victor Herbert, including personal experiences 
fellow member of the Lambs Club, humorous recollec- 
tions, and an eloquent appeal for higher education in music 
for America’s youth, especially the young men. Because of 
this rushing musical said he recently suggested 
that, since had nothing else to do except sleep be- 
tween 2 and 8 a. m., concerts might as well be given then 
(applause). The jollity and optimism of Herbert, uniting 
his father’s German characteristic of thoroughness and 
musicianship with his mother’s Irish esprit, his kindness, 
generosity and honesty, were mentioned by the speaker. 
He sketched his life briefly, from playing the cello to con- 
ducting the 22d Regiment Band, the Pittsburg and New York 
Philharmonic orchestras, and held attention every moment 
through obvious sincerity and direct, unaffected speech. 

Ida Brooks Hunt, who created the prima donna role in 
Herbert’s Algeria, gave interesting recollections, and Milton 
Aborn talked entertainingly of his life-work and career, 
telling of many humorous occurrences from the time he, at 
seventeen, wanted to be Mephistopheles, through his ex- 
perience as director of Keith Vaudeville opera in Boston and 
elsewhere, and the Aborn Brothers production of Natoma 
in the then new Century Theater. He closed by advocating 
municipal opera in New York, saying the “National Opera 
Club could put through anything they concentrated on.” 

Mme. von Klenner introduced “Mrs. One Thousand,” who 
is Mrs. Cook, possessing the 1,000th membership-card of 
the club; spoke of the coming December 8 meeting, when 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Women's Clubs, will be guest, with other 
club presidents; called special attention to the December 14 
presentation of opera (Aida) at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which performance is to be under the entire control 
of the National Opera Club, with Louise Homer making her 
re-entree on the stage; and spoke of Kathryn Witwer, 
$1,000 prize winner praised by Polacco in Chicago. Amy 
Ray Seward spoke of the seven weeks of opera, which be- 
gins January 7, by the American Opera Company. Henry 
Moods in Life and Art, with 
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afternoon, was 
“A real critic, one 
Liebling launched into 
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Hawn talked on 
practical illustrations of English speech, and was interesting 
in all he said and the way he said it. Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin and Jose Echaniz, with the speakers of the day, 
were guests of honor, and the entire affair was interesting in 
every detail 


Gaines 


Notes from Estelle Liebling’s Studio 
Jessica Dragonette was engaged as soloist at the opening 
radio concert of the General Motors; among the other 
artists were William Collier and Nora Bayes. Dorothy 
Miller, coloratura soprano, recently gave a program of 
songs over station WEVD, and Hilna Moss sang at the 
Hampden Theater. Patricia O’Connell has been engaged 
for the leading role in the new version of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, Patience, to be produced by Perke Hamburg. 
The Liebling Quartet broadcast over station WEVD on 
November 10. 
Gray-Lhevinne at Cincinnati 
which filled the great Music Hall at Cincin- 
nati, O., greeted Estelle Gray-Lhevinne recently. 4,500 
were seated and more than 600 stood in the back of the 
hall and in the balcony. The ovation accorded the artist 
for her recital was unusual. Besides some fourteen violin 
masterpieces, Gray-Lhevinne gave one of her own poems, 
and her voice carried to all corners of the hall. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
many tunes assigned to it by Verdi, notwithstanding the 
fact that the brasses handicapped the string contingent by 
their sonority. 

MartuHa, Novemser 15 

Edith Mason, Tito Schipa and Vittorio Trevisan were 
the bright stars of the first performance this season of 
Flotow’s Martha. 

Mme. Mason scored heavily after The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, which she sang in English, and with Tito Schipa won 
the vocal honors of the night. Tito Schipa counts the role 
of Lionel among his very best, and rightly so, as a better 
interpretation of the part would be difficult to imagine. 
It may be stated that he completely stopped the show after 
the M’Appari and throughout the evening he gave of his 
very best. 

Vittorio Trevisan was the chief merry-maker of the 
production, as his comedy is always to the point. His 
antics had the audience convulsed and a great part of the 
enjoyment of the night was due to his perfect portrayal 
of Tristan. Moranzoni conducted. 

LorELEy, NoveMBER 16 

Loreley was repeated with the same cast heard the previous 
week. 

TripLte Birt, NoveMBER 17 

Gianni Schicchi, Pagliacci and a Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in ballet form formed the generous bill given the happy 
Thursday night subscribers. 

In Gianni Schicchi, the best singing was done by Eide 
Norena, who was Loretta, and Charles Hackett, the Rimuc- 
cio, and the best acting by Giacomo Rimini, who appeared in 
the title role; Vittorio Trevisan, who was Dr. Spinelloccio 
and Giovanni Polese, in a small role. 

Gianni Schicchi is one of the best operas in the repertory 
of Giacomo Rimini, who disguised his voice so well as to 
provoke much merriment. He is a born actor, one who 
does not resort to cheap tricks to win the public, but who 
understands pantomime so well that even those to whom 
Italian is a closed book understood the plot. 

Special mention must be made of Vittorio Trevisan, who 
had one of the smallest parts in the opera: his comedy was 
of such high order that the attention of the spectators was 
focused upon him while he was on the stage, and as he made 
his exit salvos of applause followed. Moranzoni conducted. 

PAGLIACCI 

Two debuts took place in the performance of Leoncaval- 
lo’s I Pagliacci—that of the baritone, Robert Ringling, who 
was the clown Tonio, and of Olga Kargau, as Nedda. 

Robert Ringling won the hearts of his listeners by the 
simple manner in which he delivered the Prologue. Prob- 
ably there are some erudite critics who may object to the 
ease with which he gave the number; it is usually shouted, 
but the newcomer sang it beautifully. Then, too, Ringling 
does not walk up and down the stage while explaining to 
the audience the wish of the author. And this is as it 
should be, as, after all, the Prologue is not a part of the plot, 
but rather information to the public of the episodes to fol- 
low. Throughout the opera Ringling demonstrated that he 
has been well trained in this country as a singer of the first 
order and that his appearances both in Europe and here in 
grand opera have made him a very forceful actor; one who 
understands the stage to perfection. He made a "deep and 
lasting impression. 

Olga Kargau, who also hails from Chicago, and if mem- 
ory serves right, has gained experience with a travelling 
opera company, has two good reasons for disliking the role 
of Nedda, and those who saw her performance will under- 
stand the above criticism; short dresses are a distinct im- 
pediment to this beautiful young girl. She sang sufficiently 
well to win a big ovation after the Bird Song. The size of 
the Auditorium, too, reacts against the newcomer, whose 
voice is small, especially in the medium, yet she caught the 
fancy of her hearers, who were bent on wishing her well. 

Jose Mojica and Desire Defrere sang the roles of Beppo 
and Silvio, respectively, in telling fashion, excellently round- 
ing up the cast. 

HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 

One of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, arranged for a bal- 
let in two scenes by Vechslav Swoboda, followed; but the 
hour was too late for ye scribe and, as the dancers were 
pirouetting on the Auditorium stage we were far away from 
the scene of action. 

OreLLo, NoveEMBER 19 (MATINEE) 
Otello was repeated for the Saturday matinee habitues. 
Lucia, NoveMBER 19 (EveENING) 

Lucia had another hearing at the Auditorium and closed 

auspiciously the second week of the present season. 
————— RENE Devries. 
Mowe Pupils Successful 


Among the pupils of Homer Mowe who have been sing- 
ing successfully in public during the past few months are 
Louise Crowell, soprano, who appeared with Maud Mor- 
gan, harpist, at a reception given by the Woman's Club 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., in honor of the State officers of 
the Women’s Clubs of New Jersey; Beatrice Malatesta, 
soprano, and Irene Galliciez, mezzo-soprano, who are ap- 
pearing for the second season in Keith-Albee vaudeville in 
a trio called We Three, which is considered one of the best 
singing acts of its kind ; Lillian Gillis, soprano, who has 
been singing during the summer at the Willis Avenue 
Methodist Church of New York City, and who was also 

warmly received at a recent concert given by the Woman's 
Club of Woodbridge, N. J.; Eleanor Kinyon, who is the 
soloist at the Catholic Church of Long Beach, L. I.; George 
Andre, who is appearing with the Merry Malones Co.; and 
Philip Bogart, who has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
Fordham Methodist-Episcopal Church, New York City. 

Mr. Mowe opened his new studio this fall with a pupils’ 
recital. Six of his pupils took part in an interesting pro- 
gram. Eleanor Kinyon sang three songs by Whelpley, 
Ronald and Wood. Ralph Moran, bass-baritone, showed 
a resonant voice in Ich Grolle nicht by Schumann. Ruth 
Pachner, soprano, making her first appearance at these re- 
citals, revealed a beautiful voice in songs by Rubinstein, 
Vanderpool and Kanner. Rose Ruegg gave pleasure with 
a full, appealing soprano voice. Strafford Wentworth had 
the honor of presenting one of Mr. Kanner’s songs for the 
first time on any program. Mr. Kamnner and Mr. Gumbin- 
ner, who were among the guests, were represented by three 


MUSICAL COURIER 


interesting, well written pieces. Mr. Wentworth’s fine 
tenor voice and musicianship were greatly enjoyed. The 
most difficult group was done by Hazel Brogger, colora- 
tura soprano, who sang the Caro nome aria from Rigoletto, 
Ah, fors e lui from Traviata, and two other numbers. 
What promises to be a busy and interesting season was 
most happily inaugurated. 


MUSICAL WANDERERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


to tie up at the pier. But she had to wait aboard all night. 
It seems that some paper was not made out to suit an Immi- 
grant inspector and a special hearing was ordered for Lucie 
and her mother, Mrs. Paula Stern, in spite of the fact 
that Justice Glass of Philadelphia, who is Mrs. Stern’s 
cousin, was at the pier to meet them. Everything was O. K. 
in the morning and Lucie caught a train for P hiladelphia to 
visit Josef Hofmann and give her first “grown-up” recital 
there, then return for a concert in New York. Her first 
recital was in Berlin when she was six years old, and she 
arrived for her first tour here as a “child wonder” three 
years ago, when she was eleven. As she was the only artist 
on the Olympic this trip she was the whole concert aboard 
for the benefit of the seamen’s charities, and the ship’s 
officers proudly announced that she was so successful that 
the charities netted $2,000. 

Maria Kurenko, returning aboard the Ile de France for 
her third season with the Chicago Opera, wanted to know 
about the New England floods. There was confusion among 
artists in Paris, she said, when the news first came and a 
good many thought New York had been inundated and 
Carnegie Hall washed away. There will be great relief, she 
said, when they get the facts straightened out. She has 
been abroad five months and returns for a six months’ 
season, beginning with a concert of Russian music in New 
York on November 27, before going to Chicago. 

Peggy Vere, French musical comedy artist, arrived on 
the same ship with her husband, Oscar Mouvet, brother 
of Maurice. This is her first visit to America and she 
plans a trip to Hollywood and a moving picture or two. 

Duo Ledent, coloratura soprano, and her husband, Henry 
Hillebrand, arrived on the Deutschland from the Hol- 
landische Opera, Amsterdam, for forty weeks in vaudeville. 
This is their first trip here. The Deutschland also brought 
in Max Reinhardt and the members of his repertory com- 
pany, including Harald Kreutzberg, premier dancer of the 
Berlin Opera. There is such a big place for music in drama, 
and so much need for drama in musical productions, Rein- 
hardt declared, that the big productions must blend the two 
until in the future it may be difficult to tell which is prim- 
arily opera and which was written as straight drama. 

Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi arrived on the Cunard 
liner Berengaria, declaring they are musical “twins.” 
They've been giving joint recitals abroad for the last five 
years and will give joint recitals in New York, Havana, 
and perhaps other cities here this season. This is the sixth 
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season here for Miss Hess and the first visit of her “twin,” 
who always had so many concert engagements abroad that 
she had to be left behind other years, so Miss Hess de 
clared. Miss Hess stayed abroad last year, too. She will 
open her season with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
November 25 and 26, then appear at Town Hall, New York, 
November 29, while Miss d’ Aranyi starts her season in 
Cooperstown, then Town Hall on November 26. Ethel 
Hobday, accompanist for Miss d’Aranyi, was also on the 
Berengaria. 

Margherita Marsden returned on the Berengaria after 
two years of study in Germany, Italy and France and a 
concert tour in Europe, for a visit to her home in 
Angeles and concerts on the Pacific Coast 

Stella Norelli, of the Chicago and ( 
sailed for Italy, Germany, France and lovaki 
North German Lloyd liner Stuttgart, vigorously 
chewing gum in accordance with orders from her doctor. 

Just before sailing she posed for news photographers to 
show how to use a new machine invented by the ship's doc 
tor that is claimed to be a sure cure for seasickness. 

“I hope it works when we get to sea,” said Ni 
unconvinced and chewing her gum harder than ever when 
the pictures were finished. “I hate gum.” Forrest Lamont, 
her husband, plans to join her in Europe next spring, she 
said, at the close of his with the Chicago Opera. 
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New Saminsky Works Published 


Edition in Vienna has issued 
Symphony, No. 3, conducted 
by Fritz Busch with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Saminsky’s song cycles, The Lying Day and Songs 

the Russian Orient, are also now published by the Univ 
Edition. The Littanies of Women, for voice and orcl 

are in preparation. The latter work will have its first per 
formance in Boston next Month. 

Mr. Saminsky is now rehearsing his 
concerts in February and March. He i 
position and orchestration to a class of y 
Among Mr. Saminsky’s pupils are Nadi: Reisenbers 
nent pianist; Count Alexander Dru de Montg 
English musician; Alice Kant, daughter of 
physician of the Rockefeller Institute, and 
Berckman, gifted young Philadelphian, 
given lately by The League of Composers, th 
Symphony and the Rochester Philharmonic orc 
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Seconp Granp Opera Society SUNDAY MUSICALE 

Two hundred guests assembled in the Van Dyck Studios 
on October 30 to listen to the second of a series of musi- 
cales given by the Grand Opera Society of New York, 
Zilpha May Barnes, director. A varied program of solos, 
duets, and a choral finale, was given by Mary Lustig, Cor- 
nelius Koster, Morton Stafford, Kitty Grieshaber, Dorothy 
Heyden, Tito Venturi, I. Reines Skier, Christine Sullivan, 
Marguerite Brown, and Ivan Ismailov, dancing following. 
The ceremony of making Chief White Horse Eagle an 
honorary member followed, with another making Mr. Skier 
an Indian chief. A jolly crowd enjoyed the evening, with 
prize donated by Belle Fromme. The third musicale will 
take place November 27, and all interested are cordially 
invited. 


Musi 
Marguerite Baiz, who spent the summer in Italy and 
France, has returned and resumed her voice classes in the 
Music Education Studios. The Music Hour for small 
children, which includes kindergarten and primary school 
work, held its monthly open class November 1. The pro- 
gram consisted of folk and interpretive dances, songs and 
piano numbers, as well as an exhibition of kindergarten and 
primary art work. The Music Education Studios has 
opened a branch studio at 1422 St. Nicholas Avenue, in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce of Washington Heights 
(181st Street pened building). 
F, A. or M. 
The toe Association of 
lanos, president, opened the season auspiciously with a 
largely attended banquet at the Hotel Majestic. After-din- 
ner speeches and remarks were made by Messrs. Castellanos, 
Sajous, Spiess, Randolph and Mmes. Crane, Sajous, Korn, 
Southwick, Atkinson and Cannes. An encouraging increase 
in membership was reported, and a happy evening spent by 
those present. 


Epucation Stupros Notes 


MAJESTIC 
Musicians, Miguel Castel- 
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Laurie Merrill. American soprano, has been acclaimed in 
many cities of the United States, from Boston to Palm 
Beach, due to her delightful voice and charming personality. 
She gives charming costume recitals, containing Spanish, 
French, and American songs, all in the costumes of these 
countries. 

MorninG Cuorar at S 

The Brooklyn Morning Choral, with Herbert 
mond, conductor, was featured in the October 30 evening 
service at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, West 76th street, 
Mr. Sammond also playing the organ during the prelude and 
postlude. The Choral assisted in two choruses during the 
performance of Gaul’s cantata, Ruth. The beautiful voices 
comprising the Brooklyn Morning Choral, and the varied 
solos and ensemble numbers, under the direction of the or- 
ganist, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, served to make it a notable 
evening. 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ 

Felix Borowski, Eugene Thayer, Gordon 
Harold D. Phillips, Arthur Foote, R. S. Stoughton and 
Sidney Homer are the American composers whose works 
are found on the organ program given by Prof. Baldwin at 
City College, Wednesdays and Sundays in November, at 
four o'clock. 
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MarIE 


Marie Dimity, soprano of Greene Avenue 3aptist Church, 
rg Ny spent a recent fortnight in her home city, Chilli- 
cothe, O., where her fine voice and winning pe rsonality was 
ea a ’ social feature. 

Marie De Kyzer Stupio 

Marie De Kyzer gave a song recital for the Jackson 
Heights Music Club on October 25, with W. Frank Chat- 
terton at the piano, a re-engagement from last year. Con- 
stance Wardle, dramatic soprano, artist-pupil of Mme. De 
Kyzer, gave a song recital at Town Hall, November 7. 
Martin Spellman, tenor, won the Atwater Kent radio test 
at Westerly, R. I., and Kenneth Burdick, baritone, won in 
the contest at New London, Conn.; both are members of 
her vocal class at Westerly, where she goes bi-monthly. 
Lucile Millard gave a successful concert for the Woman’s 
Club on Staten Island the latter part of September ; she has 
an unusually beautiful coloratura voice, of a lyric quality. 
Mme. De Kyzer has recently reopened her New York studio, 
enrolling many new pupils; she expects the busiest season of 
her career. 


Dimity IN OHI0 


ACTIVITIES 


HAGGERTY-SNELL SuNDAY MUSICALE 


The Haggerty-Snell studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House was crowded to hear Octavie Martial and Flora 
eet sopranos, assisted by Dorothy Barlow, Erminie 
Nadau, Irene Nemzer, Gertrude Schwartz and Master 
Morris Schwartz in a recital of vocal and piano numbers. 
These pupils have studied from three months to a year, and 
show unusual progress, for Mme. Haggerty-Snell secures 
the enthusiastic cooperation of all her students. Herself a 
pupil of Marchesi and other leading masters, she impresses 
her individuality on pupils. Each singer preceded the song 
by a little explanatory discourse, thus adding interest. 
Morris and Gertrude Schwartz are fine little pianists, and 
Misses Martial and Lipsher each appeared twice, showing 
delightful voices under high state of cultivation. Reinhold 
Strohecker was the capable accompanist. 

MARIE VAN GELDER MUSICALE 


An Hour of Song given by pupils of Marie van Gelder 
at Aeolian Hall, November 6, found a critical but ap- 
preciative audience on hand. The recital gave the impression 
of being of decided professional character. Performers in 
the order of their appearance were: Mae Zenke, Elsa Mande- 
lin, Mrs. Leslie Eadie, Mrs. Resa Liebowitz, Harry Futter- 
man, Estelle Gleissner, Christine Black, Rhea Becker and 
Mirian Arrington, of Montgomery, Ala.; the last named 
was guest of honor at a reception given for her by her 
teacher at the club rooms of the Guild of Vocal Teachers. 
Becker’s BACH 
concerts, 
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Julius Wolfsohn, in his review of 
publications, etce., in the Vienna 
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Becker’s Harmonic Structure to the Two-part Inventions by 
Bach. He styles him as “The famous New York pedagogue, 
Gustave L. Becker, who as president of the League of Music 
Teachers has also won honors.” He commends the idea of 
what is practically an accompaniment at a second piano of 
the Bach Inventions, saying, “It fills a long-felt want; 
through this, the pupil understands the structure of_ the 
work, is interested in the artistic idea; it is a pity that Prof. 
Becker’s harmonious, well sounding work, is not known 
here as it is in America.” To this the present writer adds 
that many pupils find the Bach Inventions scientific but 
dry; when performed for two pianos, as in the Becker 
Harmonic Structure, they have a new interest, making 
polyphonic music take on an altogether new musical ex- 
pression. 

Seven of Mr. Becker’s pupils appeared in recital recently 
at their teacher’s studio in Steinway Hall, playing composi- 
tions by Johann Sebastian and Phillip Emanual Bach, Chopin, 
Liszt, Schubert, Jensen, Grieg, Cui, Moszkowski, Palmgren 
and Cyril Scott. All of the pupils played in a commenda- 
tory manner, but those winning most enthusiastic applause 
were Samuel Diamond, who is blind, Annette Rosemund, and 
Etta Beigel, a medal winner. 

Musi 

The Music Education Studios were represented on the pro 
gram in connection with the seventh annual Get-Acquainted 
gree of the Washington Heights Chamber of Commerce, 
in Audubon Hall. Marguerite Baiz sang to charming Irish 
on Scotch folksongs, which were cordially received; she is 
instructor in singing at the studios and was ews by 
Margaret Hopkins, co-director with Jessie B. Gibbes of the 
studios. 

Haroitp Lanp Directs YONKERS MUSICALI 

Margaret Sittig, violinist; Elizabeth Keyes, 
Harold Land, baritone, collaborated in the 
musicales given by St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church of 
Yonkers, in the beautiful mansion of James R. Clark. Miss 
Keyes has a pleasing soprano voice, and is a pupil of Mr. 
Land. The Yonkers Herald said of Miss Sittig in part: 
“She is in the front rank of concert violinists, playing with 
technical skill, temperament and brilliancy.” The same 
paper also said: “Mr. Land sang with resonant voice and 
fire.” The affair was very successful musically, socially and 
financially. 

Joun W. Norton FuNERAL 

The funeral service of John W. Norton, organist and 
choirmaster of St. George’s P. E. Church, Flushing, was 
held in that edifice November 5. The excellent vested choir 
sang Noble’s Souls of the Righteous, Dr. Noble at the 
organ, with Dr. Dickinson conducting. Taps were sounded 
by an army bugler, and a large delegation of his fellow 
organists attended. Mr. Norton was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Organists. 

Bessie BowMAN EsTEr 

The Women’s Society of the Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Brooklyn, heard Bessie Bowman Estee in a Cad 
man song at the meeting of November 9, and very heartily 
applauded her highly intelligent singing. 

Von DoENHOFF STRING QUARTET 

The second Children’s Music Hour, in Steinway Hall, 
featured the Von Doenhoff String Quartet, of which Theo 
dore Henkle and Bernard M. Rodkinson are violinists; 
they played pieces by Haydn, Schubert and Raft. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 








Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musica Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—Is it important that the gexeral education of one who 
aspires to pianistic success should be at a high level, and if 
so why? Barton Bachmann. 


_ A—If the words “pianistic success” you mean one who 
is acknowledged to be a great pianist by the concert-going 
public, I would think that his general education need not be 
on a high level. The same is true for one achieving success 
in any walk of life where a natural gift for one’s occupation 
is of paramount importance. Nevertheless I strongly be- 
lieve that a well rounded education is a valuable asset to-one 
of even the greatest talent. 

General education of course has no direct bearing on 
piano playing, but indirectly it may prove of great importance 
since the mental discipline necessary in acquiring it is valu- 
able in any line of endeavor. 

In a time such as ours when the possession of a good 
education is no longer looked upon as the privilege of a 
certain class—education having truly become “general”—it 
is hardly possible for one to lack the essential of a general 
education without suffering a social if not an artistic disad- 
vantage. The artist does not face the world exclusively from 
the concert platform. He is judged in his contact with 
society according to the cultural stndards of his time and 
the class with which he associates. It should be understood 
that to be really well educated does not mean that one must 
have spent a prescribed period of years in a class room. 
This idea is erroneous. Many highly educated people are 
known to have had but little of conventional schooling but 
nevertheless have become extremely cultivated through care- 
ful reading and observation. 

The objection one repeatedly hears against a school educa- 
tion for children of exceptional musical talent is that the 
length of time required to finish a course of study is so 
great that their technical and artistic development (which 
after all should be a primary consideration) may be retarded 
to an extend which may influence unfavorably the career of 
the child-artist. There is undoubtedly much truth in this 
argument, for attendance at a school does require too great 
an expenditure of valuable time. Study courses in public 
schools must be adjusted to meet the necessities of the 
average student of slow comprehension. The more gifted 
are thus kept back and are unable to advance as rapidly as 
they otherwise could. According to reliable information 
received from teachers in various schools, the entire material 
could be successfully covered if about two hours daily were 
spent by the child in receiving private, individual instruction. 
Such an arrangement would leave ample time for study, 
recreation and practice at the instrument. 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 
Melba Alter, Mezzo- —- 
Edith Browning, Sopra: 
Anna Case, the Popular "amerienn Soprano 
Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Yvonne D’Arile, French-American Lyric Soprano 
Gluseppe De Luca, — of Metropolitan’ Opera Co. 
Paul de Marky, Pianist 
Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Daisy Elgin, Soprano 
Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co 
the World's Greatest Tenor 
Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 
Hallle Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 
Rosa Low, "American Soprano 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 
Mary Mente, Coloratura Soprano 
Queena Marlo, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Giovanni Martino, Basso of me Ser pe Opera Co. 
Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 
Mildred Parisette, Lyric Soprano, Metropolitan Op. Co. 
Rosa Ralsa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 
Loulse Richardeon, Lyric Soprano 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 
Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the gor 
Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest 
Frances Sebel, — Lyric- ~ Dramatic Soprano 
Jessie Siatis, Sop 
Erich Sorantin Violinist 
Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 
American Baritone 
Anne Tyson, Contralto 
John Charies Jhemne America’s Own Baritone 
Mischa Welsbord, A New Violin Sensation 


also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 


and 
The Biitmore Friday Morning Musicales 











MUSICAL COURIER 


However much opinions may differ as to the value or 
necessity of a fine education for the artist, the fact remains 
that very few if any of our front rank artist, the fact remains 
the standards of our best society in intellectual attainments. 
The great artists | have known have all shown a wide range 
of knowledge and interest apart from their profession. We 
know but little regarding the measure of education possessed 
by many of the great performers of the past, but we do know 
that such men as Liszt, Biilow, Schumann, Busoni, etc., 
measured up to the highest standard of intellect and culture. 


Cyrena Van Garden in Worcester 


Cyrena Van Gordon, Chicago Civic Opera contralto, ap- 
peared in Worcester, Mass., early this month with her usual 
success. The audience, a large one, gave the singer a re- 
ception that manifested its genuine approval of her art 
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CYRENA VAN GORDON, 
Chicago Opera contralto, views herself in Boston, where she 
appeared the early part of the season. She recently scored 
a brilliant success at the Worcester Festival. 


and her own personal charm. The critics commented favor- 
ably on her program, the reviewer for the Worcester Tele- 
gram-Gazette saying in part: “The regal singer provides as 
a frame for her voice, a super-stage presence, a magnetic 
personality, a friendly manner, and a dramatic beauty worthy 
of a portrait. She gave an exceedingly well chosen program 
with grace and a pervasive, growing charm. . Surpris- 
ingly enough from her stature, her rich contralto is at its 
musical best, not in the brilliant moments, but in the soft, 
lovely lyrics. She attains neither power nor high register 
with the ease one might expect from her appearances. But 
when she sings piano or pianissimo, Miss Van Gordon does 
what she likes with her voice, and very nearly what she 
wants with the hearts of her hearers.” 

Said the Post: “From the opening of her program with 
Verdi's L’Abbirrita Rivale, aria from Aida, to the Cry of 
the Valkyrie, aria from the Wagner opera, The Valkyrie, 
Cyrena Van Gordon thrilled her audience with a voice of 
accurate placement, rich mellow timbre and artistic inter- 
pretation. An outstanding characteristic of the artist's 
voice as the facility with which she controlled it in the mezza 
voce passages and many of her songs were chosen to show 
the lyric side to advantage.” 


Lyman Ackley Teaching and Concertizing 

Lyman Ackley, bass baritone of Columbia, S. C., is having 
a busy season. This is his third full teaching year at 
Chicora College, where his voice class is made up to a 
great extent of soloists from the various church choirs of 
the city. On November 7, Mr. Ackley and his wife, 
Thelma Ballou Ackley, were heard in a joint recital in 
Columbia and were praised highly by the press. According 
to the Columbia State critic, “Mr. Ackley has a voice of 
sonority and power, full of dramatic fire. His Schumann 
and Bizet numbers stood out above the rest of his program, 
although Handel’s Leave Me, Loathsome Light was given 
with beauty of tone combined with dignity and restraint.” 
Of Mrs. Ackley’s work the same critic declared that “She 
possesses a lyric soprano of power and beauty, wide in 
range and capable of delicate shading. Her singing showed 
dignity and poise throughout.” The reviewer for the 
Record clamied that “Mr. Ackley won his audience com- 
pletely with his rich bass baritone, strong yet warm and 
flexible.” This critic thought that “Mrs. Ackley’s numbers 
demonstrated the beautful coloring of her voice as well as 
her skill in dramatic interpretation.” These two singers 
will be heard in many cities of the South this winter. 


Rutherford Hears Enjoyable Concert 


One of the enjoyable concerts in Rutherford, N. J., was 
that given on November 3 by Joyce Lehing, soprano, 
assisted by Lajos Shuk, cellist, and Walter Golde, pianist 
and well known New York coach. Miss Lehing gave two 
groups of songs, including Beethoven, Haydn, Puccini, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Grainger, St. Ledger and Golde numbers 
as well as Chant d’amour by Hollman. Mr. Shuk was heard 
in pieces by Ravel, Popper and Dvorak. All three artists 
were warmly received by the large audience—and justly so. 
Miss Lehing is a product of William Vilonat and Walter 
Golde. ‘ Siete 

Benefit for Mrs. Hammerstein 


The widow of the late Oscar Hammerstein has been for a 
long time in straitened circumstances, and a benefit is to 
be given for her at the Manhattan Opera House on Decem- 
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HRIFT is seldom 
a matter of denial. 
It is rather the effect of 
a well-considered plan of 
expenditure, a plan that 
insures the greatest ad- 
vantage and return to 
the buyer. A common 
proverb of the thrifty 1s 
that the best is always 
the cheapest in the end, 
and the purchase of 
Steinway conclusively 
proves its truth. For 
the Steinway pays a divi- 
dend every day of your 
life. It returns, in full 
measures of pleasure and 
delight and in its amaz- 
ing durability, infinitely 
more than is represented 
by its price. It will be- 
come a permanent mem- 
ber of your family. You 
need never buy another 
piano. 


Any new Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
with the balance extended over a 
period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in par- 
tial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


In Greater New York, Steinway pianos 
are sold only at Steinway Hall. 
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The first concert of the organization is scheduled for De- 
cember 4, at the Goodman Theater. Miss Leginska plans 
to present a composition by an American composer, a woman 
if possible, as a feature of each of the six programs the 
Woman's Symphony will give this season. 

Tomrorp Harris, A NEWCOMER 


MUSICAL 


Some remarkable piano playing was done at the Goodman 
Theater, also on November 13, by Tomford Harris, making 
his first Chicago appearance. He won instant success, and 
justly so, for he has technic and temperament in abundance, 
fleet fingers which are the messengers of an active brain 
and keen imagination. An interesting musical personality, 
whom it would be worth while hearing often. 

MusIcIANs’ WoMEN 

Heinrich Schlusnus, the admirable new baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, was introduced as a recital 
artist here by the Musicians’ Club of Women, at the Cort 
Theater on November 14. Schlusnus once again revealed 
that he is a fine artist with a remarkably beautiful voice 
and he scored heavily with the listeners in a program made 
up of Schumann, Liszt, Wolf, Strauss, Campbell-Tipton, 
Hageman, Frank oe Lewis, Giordano and Rossini. 

GrorGES SzPINALSKI AT Mopern INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN 

Mme. S. Joachim-( leans head of the American branch 
of the renowned Modern Institute of Violin of Paris, 
recently opened in Chicago, has chosen Georges Szpinalski, 
the brilliant young violinist, ‘as one of the teachers in 
Chicago. Abroad Mr. Szpinalski has been proclaimed one 
of the best technicians of the bow; he is to appear here 
in violin recital later in the season, under the direction of 
Bertha Ott. 


CLUB OF PRESENTS SCHLUSNUS 


Apotto Musicat Cius PrRoGRAM 

For its opening concert, the Apollo Musical Club, under 
Harrison M. Wild’s direction, sang a miscellaneous program 
at Orchestra Hall on November 15. During the course of 
the evening the choristers were heard in numbers by Pales- 
trina, Edward C. Moore, Cesar Franck, Woodruff, Franz, 
Bach and Barnby, with the assistance of Elsa Holinger, 
soprano; Mark Love, bass, and Oscar Heather, tenor. 

Epwarp Cotiins’ Puprts HEARD 

Some twenty- six pupils from the class of Edward Collins, 
one of the busiest and most popular piano instructors at the 
Chicago Musical College, were presented in recital rs No- 
vember 16. The sumptuous recention room of the College 
formed a beautiful background and these surroundings lent 
both atmosphere and charm to the occasion. This recital 
was unusual not only because twenty-six pupils of one 
teacher took part, but because of the uniform excellence of 
their playing, which vouched for the skill and care with 
which Edward Collins trains his students. Those partici- 
pating were Isabel Levy, Marie Kessler, Ruth Miller, 
Marjorie Peters, Gertrude Courshon, Sam Raphling, Doro- 
thy Levy, Leonard Gay, Jeanette Cohen, Mamie Stillerman, 
Blanche Buvinger, Tomi Miyasaki, Hanna Braverman, 
Fanchon Schneider, Lola Lutzy, Ruth Orcut, Mildred Webb 
Dixie Fallberg, Genevieve Rowe, Harriet Furmaniak, Marie 
Crisafulli, Ailine Cauthorn, Annabelle Rob- 


Mary Landee, 
bins, Betty Baker and Marshall Sumner. 
ACTIVITIES 


BozaA OuMIROFF’S 
baritone, who has 
recently established a studio in the Fine Arts Building, sang 
last week at a dinner given by Consul Smietanka, Czecho- 
Slovak consul in Chicago, in honor of eighteen prominent 
Bohemians who have been awarded the Revolution Medal by 


his government 
Last year Oumiroff was awarded the medal for his con- 
spicuous services to Czecho-Slovakia during the war, when 
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GEORGES SZPINALSKI 
engaged as teacher at the American branch (Chicago) of 
the modern Institute of Violin of Paris. 


he was president of the Czecho-Slovak Society in Paris. 
The ambassador himself made a special trip from Washing- 
ton to present the Revolution Medal to Mr. Oumiroff. 

Glenn Most, bass-baritone, pupil of Boza Oumiroff, 
been engaged to sing at a leading church in Oak Park. 

Mr. Oumiroff, in addition to his Fine Arts Building class, 
has a large number of pupils at Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Ill., in the music department of the institution. 


has 


BusuH CoNSERVATORY ORCHESTRA TO GIVE ProGRAM 
(Continued from page 6) 


interest also attaches to the re-appearance of Harold von 
Mickwitz on the Chicago concert platform after an absence 
of several years. Mr. von Mickwitz has won high praise 
for his delightful pianism, and his performance of the 
Chopin E minor concerto is anticipated as a treat. Both 
artists have recently joined the Bush Conservatory faculty. 

Like all symphonic bodies, the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra has a long list of box-holders and sub- 
scribers, whose support contributes to the success of the 
organization. The advance demand for tickets for the season 
and for single seats for the three concerts scheduled has 
been very heavy, and the usual crowded house is expected. 

OPENING KINSOLVING MusICAL MORNING 

Thursday instead of Tuesday mornings have been selected 
for the Kinsolving Musical Mornings in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Blackstone. Opening the series, November 17, 
Louise Homer and Alfredo San Malo shared the favor of a 
discriminating audience. Mme. Homer, a great favorite 
here, gave generously of her fine art in arias by Massenet 
and Masse, and lighter numbers by Brahms, Loew, Sidney 
Homer, Carpenter, Barber, Van Someren-Godfrey and 
Brockway, and further endeared herself to Chicagoans. 
Through the sheer beauty of his playing, his luscious tone 
and brilliant technic, Sau Malo afforded much keen enjoy- 
ment. His offerings include a Sonate by Henri Eccles, 
Ravel’s Tzigane, Turina, San Malo, Granados and Wien- 
iawski; his listeners demanded many encores. 

Myra MortiMer Heard IN RECITAL 

Myra Mortimer, contralto, held the interest of a good 
sized audience at Orchestra Hall on November 17, through- 
out a program that was artistically arranged and beautifully 
sung. Applause greeted the gifted songstress after every 
number and she sang several encores to satisfy her enthusi- 
astic listeners. Her charming personality and lovely stage 
presence make her as attractive to the eye as her singing 
is to the ear 
View Musicar Society 
Musical Society’s reception in honor 
of its past presidents, November 14, the musical program 
was furnished by Mary Welch Dickinson, contralto, and a 
trio made up of Mary Hansen Rasmussen, Marion Lychen- 
heim and Lillian Pringle. 
New 
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Conductor Stock 
formally by 
Friday-Saturday 
Vito, for that is the 
master of his instrument by the 
he performed the very intricate 
Harp by Henriette Renie. 
Familiar and well liked music formed the orchestral por- 
tion; it included Mozart’s Short Serenade for Strings, Cesar 
Franck’s tone poem, Les Eolides and Le Chasseur Maudit 
and Stravinsky's Firebird Suite, most of which is stirring 
music; the last was sparkingly played. Numbers for string 
orchestra are great favorites with that contingent of the 
Chicage. Symphony, and they play them con amore. As 
long as the orchestra plays Stravinsky’s Suite as on this 
occasion it will remain one of the most beloved works. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLLteGE Notes 
Sametini, Mme. Aurelia Ari- 
mondi, Herbert Witherspoon, Edward Collins, Harry Det- 
weiler, Lillian Powers and Moissaye Boguslawski offered 
the first half of the regular Chicago Musical College Sun- 
day afternoon program at Central Theater, November 13. 
The other portion was given over to the junior department. 
Eunice Steen, a student of Herbert Witherspoon, has 
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been engaged as soloist at the Austin Baptist Church, Aus- 
tin, Ill. Norman Kling, former student of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, gave a song recital at the Stevens Hotel, on Novem- 
ber 

Eunice Steen and Earl Alexander, of Isaac Van Grove’s 
Opera class, presented the last scene of Aida at the Picca- 
dilly Theater on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, November 
18, 19 and 20. Lydia Mihm, student of Isaac Van Grove, 
has accepted a position as soloist at the River Forest Pres- 
byterian Church, River Forest, Ill. Willard Schindler, 
student of Van Grove, was presented in recital at the 
Stevens Hotel, November 7, at the regular weekly musicale. 

Joy Luidens, artist student of Lucille Stevenson, appeared 
in a recital of songs at Lyon & Healy’s Hall on Novem- 
ber 17. 

Frances Brandit, harp student at the College, has been 
giving numerous recitals in her home in Muscatine, Ia. She 
has also completed an extensive engagement with a well 
known vaudeville circuit in the Middle West. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon have returned from the East after 
entertaining eight guests from Chicago at their gered 
home in Darien, Conn. All the party went to the Yale- 
Princeton game on November 12. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Puccini's La Tosca was given on November 14 by the San 
Carlo Opera Company at the new Gallo Theater. Myrna 
Sharlow sang the title role with splendid vocal and dramatic 
effect and was enthusiastically received by the audience. 
Her artistic and thoroughly enjoyable work is worthy of 
much commendation. Excellent was also the balance of the 
cast, which included Mario Valle, Franco Tafuro, Francesco 
Curci, Luigi Di Cesare, Andrea Mongelli, Natale Cervi, 
Lugi De Cesare, and Alice Homer. Carlo Peroni conducted. 

Verdi's La Forza del Destino seems one of the San Carlo’s 
hardy annuals. It bloomed again at Gallo’s new theater on 
November 15, a little out of time and tune. Clara Jacobo 
was Leonora, and Fernando Bertini Don Alvaro. Bernice 
Schalker, who sang the role of the gypsy fortune teller 
sang well, and displayed a dramatic sense which made her 
performance outstanding. Peroni conducted. 

By the courtesy of Hammerstein, Marguerite Sylva was 
loaned to the San Carlo C Company for the sole presentation 
of Carmen during the New York season, November 16. 
Miss Sylva was in good voice and gave vitality to her im- 
personation of the cigarette girl. The cordial reception 
given to Ethel Fox, who sang the role of Micaela, was a 
justified one. She is a young singer of decided ability, with 
a good voice, powerful and well developed which she uses 
with fine intelligence. Her aria in the third act was ex- 
tremely well done. There was a fine line of cantilena and 
emotional warmth as well. Franco Tafuro, Mario Valle, 
Francis Morosini and Berenice Schalker were other mem- 
bers of the cast. 

A large audience heard the popular double bill of Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci on November 17. In Mas- 
cagmi’s opera interest centered in the Santuzza of Gladys 
Axman, heard here before with favor. Miss Axman, in 
excellent voice, was cordially received. She possesses a 
voice of lovely, rich quality which she uses with taste. Her 
delineation of the role bore the stamp of an experienced art- 
ist. One would like to hear Miss Axman in other roles of 
her repertory, for her infrequent appearances have been 
worthy ones. Coe Glade, another American, revealed a 
fine contralto voice as Lola. She should develop into a valu- 
able member of the company, which also counts Franco 
Tafuro, tenor, as one of its best artists. Mr. Tafuro sings 
well and puts himself wholly into his parts, but is inclined 
to “lord it over” the rest of the company, which is not in 
the best of taste. Beatrice Altieri was a pretty poor Mama 
Lucia and Giuseppe Interrante sang two roles during the eve- 
ning, Alfio in Cavalleria Rusticana and Silvio in Pagliacci ; 
he gave a good account of himself. In Pagliacci, Myrna 
Sharlow was an attractive Nedda, in voice and appearance, 
while the Canio was entrusted to Fernando Bertini, who has 
a light but pleasing voice. Emilio Ghirardini was capital 
as Tonio. 

Tina Paggia was the bright particular star in the Barber 
of Seville performance on November 18. This charming 
little artist gave a spirited performance as Rosina and sang 
her music with lovely tone and agility of technic. She is 
a valuable member of the company for her dependency and 
routine. She looked well and acted likewise. Giuseppe 
Barsotti was the Count; Andrea Mongelli, Basilio; Natale 
Cervi, Bartolo, and Mario Valle, the Figaro. 

Madame Butterfly attracted the Saturday afternoon 
throng in goodly numbers and enthusiasm again roared its 
welcome, to the Japanese soprano, Hizi Koyke, and the 
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Pinkerton, Giuseppe Barsotti. Bernice Schalker, who is 
one of the most able members of the troupe, sang the part of 
Suzuki, and Mario Valle was a capable Sharpless. Peroni 
conducted. 

The two weeks’ engagement was concluded on 
evening with a performance of Il Trovatore. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


(Continued from page 21) 

This broad acknowledgment from the head of the most 
important of boardcasting centers today is encour: aging. 
Mr. Ayelsworth hits the nail on the head when he says “if 
such a showman exists.” The trouble with radio today is 
that its field is limitless and there is no human in existence 
who has a faculty for all that broadcasting attempts to do. 
Specialists in every line are the only real successful people 
in any field, and specializing does not merely mean a studied 
knowledge of a subject, it is something that is deep rooted— 
it is instinctive. Any one human being possessing all the 
instincts that radio demands would be a phenomena of 
human nature. What broadcasting needs today is a speciali- 
zation of program builders and performers. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 


Monpay, NoveEMBER 14—It may be due to the fact that 
our expectations were no longer pitched to extremes that 
we found more enjoyment in the General Motors broadcast 
this week than before. Of course it is not to be overlooked that 
that distinguished person, Mengelberg, directed an orchestra, 
as did also Goldman. Mr. Mengelberg is becoming famous 
all over again by his frequent appearances on the air and 
we are one of those who say “hurrah for him.” At that 
it was only a short appearance in Strauss and Berlioz selec- 
tions, but we are grateful for every bit of such music. 
Two members of the San Carlo Company made their debut 
on the air over WPCH. They are both young and their 
rise has been somewhat spectacular in the field of music. 
Ethel Fox and Coe Glade, respectively soprano and pianist, 
are the personages in question. We have had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Fox and Miss Glade in opera ; Miss Fox, 
a product of Pilar-Morin, we have also heard in the studio. 
At all of these events we have been enthusiastic over her 
work, and we can add one more bit of praise for her ex- 
cellent vocal production, for the radio is a repro- 
ducer of faults and good cunlilies 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15—It has come to our attention that 
Olga Serlis has been preparing the programs of the Sanka 
Hours. Our experience with Serlis arranged programs has 
been one of sincere admiration for this musician; we re- 
member her work with the Parnassus Trio in which there 
was always a fine sense of balance in her selections. Here 
was the deft touch again admirably demonstrated in her 
arranging Deppen, Chaminade, Iljinsky, Mowery, and other 
composers’ works. The Edison Ensemble, luminous star 
of WRNY, found pleasure in giving a program all its own 
in that there was no featured soloist. The Edison Ensemble 
is good enough to stand such a test, and Bellini, De Koven, 
Tschaikowsky, Meyerbeer and Mozart received gentle treat 
ment. The Eveready Hour gave a flawless performanc 
of the Schubert Unfinished symphony. 

WEDNESDAY, NovEMBER 16—Ernest Hutcheson was the 
distinguished name with the Aeolian Duo-art 
concert. His selections of Chopin were done with exquisite 
regard for the sentiments of the composer, and with the 
emotional quality of the pianist there was interwoven the 
ever present intellectual conception of the Hutcheson per- 
formances. Unlike other performances of this hour, the 
concert, except for an organist, had no other solois t and the 
name of Hutcheson should not have. The de Bueris quartet 
was featured in the Adolph Lewisohn series of musical 
courses over WNYC, and it is the fact that this course is 
given definitely with the purpose of instruction that refrains 
our statements as to the quality of the work. 

Tuurspay, NovEMBER 17—When two such headliners as 
the Philharmonic Symphony, with Rudolph Ganz as soloist, 
and I Pagliacci, from the Chicago Opera, are on the air, 
what happens to the other performers on the radio? We 
are only one listener and we wonder what the other multi- 
millions do on such occasions. A suite in three parts by 
Roussel opened the auspicious orchestral program, colorful 
and vital music which was imbued with the distinctly forceful 
personality of Mengelberg. Mr. Ganz is another of those 
luminaries of the piano who have delved into the field of 
composing and conducting as well. His interpretation of 
the Liszt concerto was brilliant, with the decorations of the 
composer bursting forth one after the other. The broadcast 
of Pagliacci was static ridden. What a pity, for the thread- 
worn opera is ever tuneful and it can always make the heart 
strings tug. The fact that Arcadie Birkenholz performed 
a Beethoven work is not to be overlooked. The violinist 
is most talented and though we always enjoy his work on 
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the radio the fact that he will soon appear at Town Hall 
under the National Broadcasting management is a_ wis¢ 
stroke and something anticipated. 

Fripay, NovEMBER, 18—Something of an 
the recent attempt to broadcast an artist’s 
local concert hall. WRNY was one of the 
when the concert of Vladimir Drozdoff caine to us 
o'clock in the afternoon. Somehow it seems that 
enough music on the air to keep the sanctum of the 
hall distinctly alone. A new arrangement of the Saint 
Rondo Cappriccioso for flute and clarinet was featured on 
the Cities Service concert program. The performance was 
bright and decidedly entertaining and chee : ooaaiieed the 
idea of such an arrangement had an 
originality. 

Sunpay, NoveMBER 20 
contralto voice. It is 
on the radio. She was the feature of 
Hour and gave numbers of operatic tality 
lighter vein in a program that was entirely del 
aria, Ah mon Fils, gives such a singer unlimited opp« 
ties for dramatic display, and’ then we were delighted wi 
her Harms publication, When Day is Done, in complete 
contrast. Nahan Franko was the wielder of the orches 
baton and Mr. Franko is a musician of feelings, 
means a lot. Lolita Gainsborg was featured in an afternoon 
program with Arcadie Birkenholz. The honors 
distributed but this was the first time we had heard 
Gainborg this week and her work sounded refreshi 
spirited, and the Cesar Frank sonata is anything but tr 
music. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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Pilgrims of Destiny Scheduled for Performance 
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Pilgrims of Destiny, a choral drama for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra by Gena Branscombe, is to have its 
first performance in America on Sunday afternoon, Decem 
ber 4. It is to be given at the Ambassador Hotel by artist 
members of the New York Matinee Musical, Rosalie Heller 
Klein, president. 
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HORACE BRITT, 


ist, in front of the poster announcing his appearance 
with Casals in Barcelona, Spain. Pau Casals is no other 


Pablo Casals, Pau being the equivalent of Pablo in 
Catalonia, of which 


Barcelona is capital, 


RITA BENNECHE, 
wtura soprano, who returned recently on the 
Ballin after nding the summer in Europe 
(Cosmo News-Photo Service.) 


November 2: 


KRAFT, 
tenor, on a Michigan Beach last summer, fitting himself for 
his many winter engagemenis. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
Chicago Opera soprano, who sang the leading role in Cata- 
lani’s Loreley when it was revived in Chicago on November 
8, after an absence of nine years from the company’s reper- 
tory. It is needless to say that Mme. Muzio scored another 
of her brilliant successes. (Photo by Atwell.) 


TOTI DAL MONTE, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, on the stage of 
La Scala, in Milan, with Mussolini and Toscanini. The 
three notables are seen in the center of the group, with the 
eminent conductor standing between the singer and_ the 
Italian Duce. Dal Monte made her first appearance of the 
Chicago season on November 17 in the title role of Linda. 


STELLA NORELLI, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
who sailed for Europe on November 19, and will sing her 
repertory in Germany, France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia. 
(Daguerre photo) 
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LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 
believes in enjoying thrills widely 
varied in character. Here one sees 
her ready for an an aeroplane flight 
from Berlin to Vienna, and, in the 
picture below, prepared for a 
speedy dive into some Austrian salt 
mines. During Miss Gustafson’s 
recent trip to the United States, a 
benefit concert was given on board 
ship, in which the soprano took 


an active part. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SINGERS 

This group, which seems destined to be one of the most popular male quartets before the public, is 
just being announced by the National Music League. The personnel consists of four excellent solo 
artists—Victor Edmunds, first tenor; George Rasely, second tenor; Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and 
James Davies, basso. It will be recalled that I m Mutch was the organizer, baritone and, on 
tour, business manager of the well known de Reszke Singers, now disbanded. The special musi 
written for the de Resske Singers is now available to the International Singers, who will give th 
same high class concert programs. This quartet has already made many friends over the radio 
being known as The International Singers on the Maxwell Hour on WJZ and the Acolian Hor 

WEAF. The beautiful blending of their voices is quite exce ptt l e International Su 
were recently heard on a joint program with Wanda Landowska, ha wrdist, on the 
Hour. They sang at the convention of the NewYork State Federation « 
cuse, N. Y., November 14. On their program for the Maxwell Hour, thi 
and popular ballad, Just a Memory. (Photo by Unity.) 
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YVONNE D’ARLE, . — 
cen engaged to appear this season with ERNEST URCHS 
Opera Company, of which Fran- ; . aes ee 
director. Mme. D’Arle will be heard Ernest Urchs, of Stein ay o 3 
with Ruffo, the noted tenor. wski. Photographed with them is 1 


LEON SAMPAIX, 
pianist, who was recently heard in a Chopin-Lisst program 
at Town Hall, New York. He is planning to give a second 
recital in the metropolis in the spring 


EMILY JACOBSTEIN, 
cight years of age, win 
ner of the scholarship at 
the Kane Violin Studios 
in’ Philadelphia for the 
season 1927-28 awarded 
to the student making the 
most progress during the 
preceding year. The five 
students receiving — the 
highest average for the 
irst four weeks of the Sora : 
ll season are ovens NIKOLA IN, 
chita Mulet, Elizabeth ay — woot prwined and singer, who has been engaged 
Jacobstein, Charles Ott, » ; ae sacl »y the Cleveland Orchestra, under Sokoloff, soloist for 
Carmina Garcia and May std ar KATHRYN MEISLE, the symphonic poem, Israel, by Bloch, to be given on be. 
Vallette. i of C hicago Cwic Opera, who sang recently on the Atwater cember 1 and 2, and to be repeated at the concert in Carnegie 
Kent hour, featuring as one of her songs, When Day is Done. Hall, New York, on December6 ~~ 
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Kingswell-Smith Pupils Before the Public York, where his course of instruction includes lecture reci- 
Ernest Kingswell-Smith, pianist and pedagogue, is having tals in the appreciation of music. Mr. Kingswell-Smith has 
‘ & at ee a © many pupils who are active in recital and radio work. One 
active season ¢ ncert work and teaching. For seven 
of them, Leila Van Velsor, who has studied with him for 
eight years, will make her debut this season in recital in 
Steinway Hall. She already has appeared at a number of 
private musicales, but this will be her formal debut. This 
pianist has the distinction of being able to play the forty- 
eight preludes of Bach from memory. 

Mr. Kingswell-Smith has written a caprice for piano which 
is scheduled for a hearing in New York during the current 
season. One of his pupils also will be heard in the metro- 
polis in a program of modern music. 


Musical Art Quartet Opens Second Season 


When the Musical Art Quartet began its career one year 
ago, New York critics expressed the opinion that, consider- 
ing the individual talent of the players and their splendid 
cooperation as an ensemble, a successful future was assured 
for it. Organized to maintain the high standard of chamber 


music established by the Institute of Musical Art under the 


guidance of Franz Kneisel, this quartet includes Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist; Louis Kaufman, viola; Paul Bernard, 
second violin, and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cellist. 

With a series of three concerts for its debut, the Musical 
Art Quartet received splendid comment from musical author- 
ities, among whom were such distinguished musicians as 





THE MUSICAL ART QUARTET 
MR. c 3 ORG Ik Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
Ilo; Paul Bernard, second violin, and Louis Kaufman 


viola. (Photo by Ni kolas Vuray.) 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Efrem Zimbalist and Arturo Tosca 


nini. At the conclusion of the New York performances last 
cous ' ae ee . winter, arrangements were made hy Concert Management 
| Announces his pe 4 eepngg nt return to \rthur Judson with many music centers of the East to 
the T nited States. present the quartet on their courses during the coming 
mae season. These include the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, 
All applications for instruction in The Art of Violin- Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia, Buffalo Sym- 
Playing should be directed to phony Society, Boston Public Library Series, Hamilton Col- 
Heme Wenamecvon, Goventh Ave. and Sid &. lege, Potsdam Normal School, Harvard Musical Associa- 

‘ ' ‘ tion and several New York engagements. Two series of 

New York, N. Y. subscription concerts, including three New York appearances 

at the , Thes ater "Guild and two Boston appearances at Jordan 
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Radio Favorite Engaged by Brunswick 
Company 


JESSICA | DRAGONETTE, 
> endeared her to radio audiences 
the country has ove engaged for the Philco Hour, 
al will sing exclusively for this concern all winter. The 
Brunswick Company has engaged Miss Dragonette to make 
six records for them. Following are some October dates: 
ctober 19, Brooklyn; 21, Knights of Columbus, New York; 
Washington, and the Philco Hour every Saturday at 


ae 


clock 





Hall, will be given. A Pacific Coast tour for the 1928-1929 
season is now being planned. The quartet opened its season 
this fall with a private recital at Northeast Harbor, fol- 
lowed by a concert at Vassar College 


Kisselburgh Wins New York Approval 

Quite recently the lens of public attention focused upon 
a new star in the musical firmament of New York City. 
\lexander Kisselburgh, who recently made his first bow to 
a New York public at Carnegie Hall, seems to rank among 
hose satellites destined to become a permanent fixture in 
the heavens of mus He began his musical career at the 
age of eight in the role of alto soloist of the boy choir of 
St. James Episcopal Church in Chicago. When his voice 
changed from alto to tenor, it did so without a break, which 
is considered an extraordinary circumstance. Young Kissel- 
burgh continued as a tenor singer until his voice again 
lowered to that of a baritone. 

Just as the beauty of a fine painting is enhanced by 
being set in a proper frame, so the appeal of a beautiful 
voice is increased or marred by the personality of the singer. 
Mr. Kisselburgh has a fine stage presence devoid of unpleas- 
ant mannerisms, in addition to his rich voice of wide range. 
Although a recent comer to the east, he is not a stranger to 
the musical public of the south and west. His successful 
debut at Carnegie Hall was a repetition of many like events 
throughout other portions of the country. 


Robert Pollak Announces Concerts 

World reaches the Musicat Courter from San Francisco 
that Robert Pollak will give five concerts of classical and 
modern violin music at the San — Conservatory of 
Music. The programs will include works by Tartini, Brahms, 
Mozart, Franck, and works from other yrs masters, as 
well as several first performances, among them the Second 
Concerto (Poeme) by Jacques Dalcroze, a Suite by Korngold, 
Bloch’'s Poeme Mystique and Bal Schem, sonatas by Bussoni 
and Pizzetti, and Mr. Pollak’s own transcription for violin 
of old Viennese tunes which he discovered in some collections 
in Vienna last summer. The assisting pianists will be Mrs. 
Elizabeth Alexander, Ada Clement, Albert Elkus and Ernest 
Bacon. 


Recital at Master Institute of United Arts 

The Master Institute of United Arts, New York City, 
recently presented a group of piano students in a program 
that extended from Beethoven to Debussy. Groups of 
Chopin and Schumann were played by Shirley Reisman, 
Harold Traumann and Linda Cappabianca. The Beethoven 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, was the contribution of Louis Kanto- 
rovsky, holder of the Mrs. Frederick Steinway Scholarship. 
Louise Curcio and Sara Eisenberg presented numbers of 
Liszt, and the modern groups on the program were inter- 
preted. by Gareth Anderson, Frieda Lazaris, Bertha Simon 
and Julius Manney. A large audience heard the program and 
evinced a hearty appreciation of the numbers given by each 
student 


Notes from Annie Friedberg Management 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra Hess, reports many 
reengagements booked for the pianist following her return 
to this country this season. Boston, Chicago, Poughkeepsie, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Oberlin and Baltimore 
are among the cities listed where Miss Hess will appear both 
with orchestra, and in recital. 

Alexander Kipnis, Chicago Opera bass, has been engaged 
for the entire Mozart Cycle of Opera to be given in Paris 
next May. 


Louise Stallings in Three States 


Louise Stallings, soprano, whose activities in concerts, 
oratorio and song recitals have taken her over wide stretches 
of this country, is in the Mid-West this week, singing in 
Massillon, O., Buckhannon, W. Va., and Somerset and Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Athens, Ala.—An interesting students’ recital was 
given at Athens College, under the direction of Frank M. 
Church. Piano and vocal numbers were included on the 
program. Other musical events in Athens will comprise 
another students’ recital, concerts by the Russian Cossack 
Chorus, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, and a lecture by John Erskine. The Cherniavski 
Trio was recently appeared with success. 

Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland, Ohio. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Miche. (See letter page.) 

Granville, Ohio..-The guest recital presented in Re 
cital Hall by Jessie Peters and Ralph Zirkle was well at 
tended, and equally appreciated. Their program was rend 
ered with fine technic and a splendid appreciation of tonal 
quality and. interpretation. Be 

Montreal, Canada.—The Matinee Musical Club held 
its first meeting of the season at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
with Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, as the visiting artist. The 
meeting was well attended and Miss Vreeland was enthusias 
tically received. C. Huerter, who played accompaniments, 
also gave a piano solo. 

Paul Doyon of Montreal, who won a scholarship two 
years ago and has been studying in Paris since then, returned 
this past summer. He studied organ and piano under Louis 
Vierne and Alfred Cortot. At a concert which he gave on 
October 11, in Windsor Hail, he was enthusiastically re 
ceived by a hall filled to capacity. Gertrude Doyon, soprano, 
was the assisting artist, and she received as much applause 
as her brother. Mr. Doyon, who is blind, is the organist of 
Notre Dame de Grace Church. 

The English Singers, six in number—Flora Mann, Nellie 
Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley and 
Cuthbert Kelly—gave a concert in His Majesty's Theater, 
under the management of B. E. Chadwick. This is their 
first appearance in Montreal, and also their first performance 
of an extended tour they are making in America. Apart 
from two duets, and a trio, the entire program was sung 
without accompaniment. The audience which filled the hall 
was very appreciative. 

An interesting sonata 
Turton, organist, and 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 


on another 


recital was given by H. Matthias 
Edgard Braidi, violinist, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Lecture Hall. Three sonatas were played, 
before which Mr. Turton gave an outline of the works pre- 
sented and the lives of the composers. 

The Ladies’ Morning Musicale Club held its first recital 
of the season at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. The Misses Con- 
stance and Margaret Izard, of London, England, violinist 
and cellist respectively, were the visiting artists on this 
occasion, and created a wonderful impression. The Misses 
Izard are making a concert tour across Canada. Their 
specialty is unaccompanied duets for violin and cello, which 
are very pleasing. The piano accompaniments for the solo 
pieces were played by Harriet Prutsman. There was a large 
audience, which entered into the musical spirit with the 
artists. Special mention might be made of Const ince Tzard’ s 
interpretation of ‘Chausson’s Poeme. 

Providence, R. I.—The Providence musical season 
began when the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its first concert of the season season 
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in Albee Theater before an appreciative audience which filled 
the large theater. The program consisted of Berlioz’ Over- 
ture to Benvenuto Cellini, Brahms’ Symphony No. 3, Ravel’s 
Ma Mere I'Cye, Tschaikowsky’s Fantasia and Francesca da 
Rimini, to all of which the conductor gave a masterly read- 
ing. 

The Chaminade Club, of which 
president, observed Federation Day at the first meeting of 
the season which was held in Frobel Hall. Mrs. George 
Hail had charge of the musical program, which consisted 
of numbers by several of the club members and a group of 
piano Dai Buell. Following the musicale there 
was a luncheon, Mrs. George Hail acting as toast mistress. 
Among those who responded were Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, national first vice- president of the National Fe lera- 
tion of Music Clubs; Dai Buell, artist member of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. George 
W. H. Ritchie, president of the Chopin Club. 


Mrs. George Loomas is 


S« le Ss by 


G.. F.. Hi. 
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Selma, Ala.—-Mary John O'dom, student of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music and former pupil of Alonzo 
Meek, was presented in recital by her former teacher as- 
sisted by Marie Kirkpatrick, violinist. A well balanced 
and well rendered program was given which displayed 
ability and advancment of the pianist 

Harold Townsend, pupil of Mrs. W. W. 
possessor of a very promising though young tenor 
is registered at Chicago Musical College under Arch 
Saily. Also from the studio of Mrs. Harper, Frances 
Bates, contralto, won in the Elimination contest of the 
Atwater Kent radio. 

Mary Sojue, for five years a student of piano. under Mrs 
W. H. Stripley, successfully passed the examinations and 
entered the graduating class of Chicago Musical College 
for 1928, and holds a scholarship under David Guion. 

The first meeting of the Selma Music Study Club was 
held at Parrish House, where old and new bus iness was 
taken care of. Active and associate names for membership 
were presented, to be voted on in two weeks. 

The branch of Choral Practice opened with a 
ship of some seventy voices. A week later the first pro- 
gram of the year was given, using the fourth text book 
recommended by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Papers, talks, and illustrations were given, covering Afro- 
American, and early Indian influence. Those presented on 
the pa were Grady Hollingsworth, Nedrris, Holroyd, 
Neely, Kalerick, Allen, Woolsey, Creagh-Munroe, Stewart. 

The Etude Music Club held its first meeting in co njunc- 
tion with the Junior Club. Mrs. Bowie Smith, chairman 
of the Selma Junior Music ¢ lub, and Mrs. O’dom of Selma 
ji wenile ( lub, started their work among the young mu 
‘A satis facts ry enrollment was reported. 

The first session of the Crites Club, an organization from 
Striplin’s Studio only, gave an interesting demonstration 
and recital of pupils of first six weeks in piano up to the 
advanced in piano and voice. Mrs. George Mason, dra- 
matist and lecturer, is associated at Striplin Studios in 
classes of the stage department W. H. S 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans.— Lucille 


gave her first Wichita 

community house under the 
noon Musical Club. Miss 
beautiful singing were enjoyed by 
cital was arranged in a new intime plan, the first of its 
kind in Wichita. Listeners were allowed to sit with whom 
they chose. Vito V. Moscato was the accompanist 

The Friends University School of Music presented 
plimentary concert in the Alumni Auditorium. Those 
appeared were Alan Irwin, pianist; Ruth T. Beals, 
tralto; Roy augers tenor; Margaret Joy, pianist, 
Duff E. Middleton, violinist. 

The junior division of the Saturday Afternoon Musical 
Club had a program of music of many nationalities at its 
current meeting. 

Several faculty members of the Three 
presented a complimentary neg at the 
torium, the artists being: Mrs. Bradford J. 
3vler, Vera Faye Haven, Dorothy Bowlby, Mrs. Opan 
Cotton, Mrs. Harold Laudermilk, Mrs. Ruth Midleton, 
Mrs. Vernon Reed. The Three Arts Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Bradford J. Morse, conductor, played two selection on 
the concert. 

Otto L. Fischer, of Wichita University, 
several new modernistic piano pieces, the 
were taken from incidents in opera classics. Mortality, 
Walpurgis Humoresque and Will o’ the Wisp are taken 
from Faust, Tresses is derived from Pelleas and Melisande. 
Mr. Fischer plans to present these in recital this season. 

Kathryn Newman, formerly of Wichita, now of Kansas 
City, Mo., is winning ines Mal as a soprano soloist at 


the Linwood Boulevard Methodist Church. Cs os 


page.) 
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Chalfant, coloratura 
recital at the First 
auspices of the Saturday 
Chalfant’s glorious and 
600 patrons. The re- 
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Morse, Kenneth 
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themes for which 


Recital Given at Providence College of Music 

On October 26 the first student recital of the new year 
was held in the recital hall of the Providence College of 
Music, of which Wassili Leps is director, and proved a 
successful occasion. The program was presented by Carmen 
Staehly, Bertha E. Forcier, Annette Aubin, George Braudet, 
Claudia Croisetiere, Beatrice Posner, Ruth Wilner, Lorette 
Gagnon and Lillian Migliori, and the numbers were mainly 
classical and semi-classical in character. Following the con- 
cert, an informal reception was given for the new faculty 
members, included among whom are Mrs. George Hill 
MacLean, Rita Breault, Dreen Rork, Rose Millman, Fred- 
erick F. Brinck and Walter Williams. 


Diaz Sings Witmark Songs 


Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan On ra tenor, who has lately 
added new laurels to his name by his fine work in The 
King’s Henchman, both on the road and when the opera was 
broadcast from station WOR on its opening night, appeared 
with John Powell, pianist, on the Atwater-Kent Hour, from 
Station WEAF, November 6. Mr. Diaz sang the aria from 
Romeo and Juliette, and a group of American songs, among 
which were a little Irish number by George Trinkaus, 
Maureen Mavourneen, and a negro song by David Guion, 
Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime, which Mr. Diaz has recorded 
for Columbia. 
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Americans 


singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 


will be glad to hear from all 
studying, 


any sort, which will be gladly furnished 
without charge by correspondence or in per- 
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(Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance) 


Occupations for Women, edited by O. Latham 
Hatcher, Ph.D.—The question of music as an occupation 
for women is dealt with in this book among many other 
subjects. The work has been carefully gone into and the 
writer of the chapter on music has been aided by James 
Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude; an official of the 
Curtis Institute of Music; W. J. Henderson; Mrs. Chan 
ning M. Ward, and by Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum. 

At the beginning of the chapter the writer that 
as a profession music is followed as a part time occupa 
tion in combination with another occupation. This, un 
fortunately, is true, and will probably continue until a 
higher standard of music is reached in this country. 

Che chapter says further on that, with a few significant 
exceptions, all of the larger music schools required a 
high school education or its equivalent for admission to 
their regular courses. It is unfortunate that this should 
many musicians lack proper musical training 
because they give too much time to getting school diplo 
mas. Too many musicians are undecided during student 
vears whether they will adopt music as a profession ot 
not, and they get high school and other diplomas in 
order to safeguard themselves in case music should not 
prove profitable. Such a thing is unheard of in Europe, 
and until America adopts a different system American 
musicians will never be able to compete with Europeans 

Che chapter under review also calls attention to the 
fact that some music pupils are allowed credits 
for their music This, again, is highly unfortu 
and regrettable, and simply goes to show that those 
who have music in charge in this country have not vet 
reached a proper attitude toward the art. The school 
credit is and should be entirely useless to a musician, 
whether teacher or musical artist. The one and only 
question is: how much does a musician know about 
music, and this knowledge should be shown by perform 
ance and not by school diplomas. 

There is a division in this chapter setting forth the 
various sorts of musicians. It begins with mus sical artists 

ind gives information as to how musical artists are 
trained and what they need to succeed This informa 
is exceedingly valuable, and it is to be hoped that 
it will come under the eye of every ambitious student. it 
America, for there is no greater misfortune than for 
insufficiently endowed and to lack the nec 
persistence for the undertaking which they 
template, and there is nothing more pitiful than a would 
be musical artist who turns out to be a failure 

Further on the writer says that the Seashore test 
should be used in all suitable instances. We do not 
know what is meant by a “suitable” instance, but it is 
cur opinion that the Seashore test is dangerous and 
should never be applied. If young people have sufficient 
desire to be musicians, to work, and work, and work 
through long years, they should certainly be permitted to 
do so. To deny any young person that privilege may 
be to destroy a real talent, and great musicians have 
repeatedly told us that they would not dare judg 
ment upon the talent or ability of any struggling musi 
cian, except in the matter of voice, which is more or 
less obviously good or bad 

The writer of this excellent chapter on 
profession very wisely states that those 
make a living as musicians far outnumber those who 
earn large sums. This seems to necessitate mention on 
the part of this reviewer of the fact that it seems proba 
ble that the writer of this chapter is leaving out of con 
sideration the field of orchestra playing, both in popular 
and serious orchestras. Although the writer does state 
that there is little room for women in the symphony 
orchestras, as a matter of fact too few women musicians 
become really proficient as players to take positions 
even in popular orchestras. Among women there are 
altogether far many who teach music simply be 
they have nothing else to do and they find it the 
and laziest way to earn pin money, and they do 
not possess genuine technical facility on any instrument 

It is rather astonishing to find the writer of this 
chapter say that “For all, there is needed a common fund 
of musical information and understanding, including 
musical history, harmony, composition, ear training and 
sight reading.” The other night at the dinner of the 
Musicians’ Club in New York John Erskive, 
the Juilliard Foundation, said, speaking of his academic 
that he had always insisted that literature 
but that he found too many of his colleagues 
insisting upon literature as a mixture of history and 
science. He said literary people should learn from the 
architects; that the architects somehow managed to 
build buildings without studving the history of archi 
tecture, and that he considered that if literary students 
would study more literature and less history, they would 
be more likely to become writers, and that a school of 
literature that could not turn out writers was not worthy 
school at all. He applied this same 
thing to the conduct of the Juilliard Foundation, which 
simply that a school which cannot turn out per 
formers or composers is not a music school at all. And 
with the turning out of performers and composers 
musical history has nothing whatever to do! 

It is a pity that the writer of this chapter did not 
stress a little more vigorouslv the necessity of the would- 
be musician becoming a really efficient musician in every 
which means that the musician or 
musi should thoroughly know the executive 
side of some instrument. On the whole it must be said 
that thi s chapter on music as an occupation for women 
is sufficiently discouraging, as it ought to be. One of 
the most necessary things in American music today is 
some form of persuasion which shall have the effect of 
preventing women (and men too) from entering the 
musical profession when they are entirely unfitted for it. 
This chapter will serve probably to keep a great many 
women out of the musical field. It may also serve to 
keep a great many parents from sending their children 
to teachers who are unfit. It seems to this writer that 
too much space is given in this chapter to school music 
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and too little to private music teaching. Whereas there 
is one teacher in the school, either public or private, 
there must be dozens or hundreds giving private lessons, 
especially the ubiquitous “neighborhood teacher,” who 
sometimes makes a very good living giving instruction 
— is often worth nothing, or even actually harm- 
ful. 


Numerous Dates for Marie Zendt 
Engagements are coming in fast for Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
soprano, who opened her season with a recital at Oak Park, 
Ill., October 1. Other appearances during the month of 
October included: North End Club, Chicago, 3; Marguerite 
Club, Evanston, Ill, 8; Orrington Hotel, Evanston, 9; High- 


MARIE ZENDT 


Matthew Lu 
Chicago, 25; 


Club, 14; recital, St 
theran Church, Chicago, 19; Shoreland Hotel, . 
Woodlawn Women’s Club, 29. On November 6, Mrs. Zendt 
was heard in recital at Elgin, Ill, singing again at the 
Orrington Hotel, Evanston, November 13. She is engaged 
for a concert at Hays, Kans., November 29 

During the summer months Mrs. Zendt had the honor of 
entertaining the precious Angora cat belonging to Edward 
C. Moore, the Chicago Tribune critic. After its summer's 
training, “Tabby” should make a valuable assistant to its 
critic-master, for he has heard Mrs. Zendt sing all summer 
at Wilmette, Ill 


land Park Woman's 


Letters by Robert Braun Published in Pottsville 

A series of letters by Robert Braun, pianist, and director 
of the Braun School Music of Pottsville, Pa., written in 
Europe during the musician's trip abroad this summer, are 
being published in the Pottsville Evening Republican. This 
series of interesting descriptions and anecdotes will include 
letters from Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and the 
battlefields of Belgium and France 





One Artist's 
“Com panion- 
ship” with a 
Kranich & Bach 


HAVE 

known the 
superlative mer- 
its of the 
Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so 
long that it is 
with the utmost 
pleasure that I 
look forward to 
a@ season’s use 
of, and compan- 
ionship with, 
such a fine and 
exquisitely 
toned piano. 


VERA CURTIS 


Lyric Soprano, 
Formerly Metro- 
politan Opera 
Company 


Gira Cnt, 


tied approbation of such an acknowledged author- 
ity justly carries unquestioned weight with the 
thoughtful music lover 


ICH-&-BACH 


2 Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jacxson Btivp., Cuicaco, In. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musica Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


a little lighter, it is decidedly more difficult to manipulate 
the bow when playing near the frog. It also makes the 
bouncing bow too heavy and consequently the tone quality 
suffers. 

Q.—Will you suggest a way for crossing more than one 
string without hearing the string or strings in between. 


A.—When crossing the strings, it is necessary at the end 
of. the stroke first to drop or raise the arm and bow to the 
string on which the next note is played before one plays 
or attacks the next note. There are many exercises written 
for this particular bowing, as for example Kreutzer Study 
Number 7. It is advisable to practise this study at different 
parts of the bow, not only starting the study up-bow but 
also down-bow in order to get full command over this 
bowing. 
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has been written lately by Prof. Felice Togni, and published 
by Maurice Senart, Paris. 

O.—Lately I have been studying the G minor concerto by 
Bruch and have encountered great difficulty in playing the 
second part (G flat major) of the Adagio in tune. It al- 
ways sounds too sharp when I play it with the piano accom- 
paniment. Is there some way which you could suggest of 
overcoming this difficulty? M. G. 

A.—Try to think this melody in the key of F sharp 
major instead of G flat major. If you start the first note, 
3 flat, in the third position with the second finger, it would 
change the B flat to A sharp with the second finger and con 
sequently you would not think of the third position any more 
but of the second position, which places your hand in a 
lower position. Try to do this during the whole melody 
and I am sure that this change will solve your problem. 


Q.—Do you consider it an advantage to use a rubber grip recommend? C 
on the bow for the thumb? S. B. R. A—" 

A.—A rubber grip, especially a large one, is in my opinion, 
not an advantage. While it makes the point of the bow seem 


O.—Which book Aus exercises for double stops would you 
MS 


rhere are prc books written on this subject. 
It greatly depends on how far the violinst is advanced. 
of the most up-to-date and latest books on double stopping _ the 


Bauer Soloist with Madrid Philharmonic 

guest soloist with the Madrid 
This was also 
conduttorship. 


Harold Bauer appeared as 
Philharmonic at its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Arbos’ 


One 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


{DOLF T. 


Success for Tandler’s Clavier Orchestra 

Adolf Tandler’s Clavier Orchestra, consisting of 
four well known pianis st of Southern California, achieved a 
tremendous success in the Hollywood Bowl recently. Adolf 
Tandler, conductor, arranged the music to Rachmaninoft’s 
Prelude Militaire, ‘Lisst’s Love Dream, and Lee Pattison’s 
Arkansaw Traveller in eight individual groups like the in 
struments in an orchestra. The new sound and the new 
way if playing piano gave a tremendous volume and had a 

hrilling effect on the audience. The well-known and diffi 
cult cadences in Liszt's Love Dream were played in unison 
like the mberpertation of a soloist 

The Clavier Orchestra contains the 
Webster Aitken, Allene Chaudet 
Dodge, Enice Abernethy Downey, 
Gardman, Ida Hill, Fay Kastner, 
Kosloff, David Klatzkin, Marguerite Le Grand, Frances Mae 
Martin, Raymond McFeeters, Claire Mellonino, Marcia 
Obuchon, Dorothy Robinson, Hennion Robinson, Celeste 
Nellis Ryt 1S Oscar Rasbacl 1, Ida Selby Donnell, Vi let 
Louis Van Zaghi, Julia de Zuniga. 
greatest artistic and financial suc 
cesses in the H. Bowl, also includes offerings by 
Calmon Luboviski, playing Symphony Espagnole by Lalo; 
Norma Gould Dancers, in an interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
Flower Waltz from the Nutc Corleen Wells, 
soprano, and Adolf Tandler’s own Symphony 


twenty 


following players 
. Rosa Cooper, Frances 
Margaret K. Ducan, Sally 
Alexander Kosloff, Vera 


Stallcup, 
The concert, one of the 
} ivwood 


racker Suite; 


Little 


Balokovice Solidly Booked 
roslav violinist, in spite of a solidly 
y-four concerts throughout Europe, 
few moments here and there for rec 
him with much local color. Whil 


id 
yvides 


ZLATKO Be {LOKOVIC 
} la Dut bo eC) 
B landt. 


» Count von 


in Copenhagen Mr. and Mrs. Balokovic some time 
yachting with Count von Bylandt and also paid a few visits 
to the local markets which have preserved the old Dutch 
atmosphere. Also in Holland Mr. Balokovic accquired an 
old painting whic h is purported to be by Rembrandt or one 
of his best pupils. At the conclusion of his European and 
American season Mr. and Mrs. Balokovic intend 
a bo rip on an old Dutch “Colier” boat, which 
will take them through the rivers and canals of Holland, 
Belgium an rance and will come out in the Mediterranean. 


spent 


to take 


Ansermet a Busy “Guest” 
permanent conductor of the 
ing to have a busy season as guest 
ged for concerts in Paris, Brussels 
n, where the Philharmonic Society has entrusted 
im with the first performance of W. T. Walton’s Sinfonia 
Concertante for orchestra and piano; for the British Broad 
casting Company; for three concerts at Leningrad, and one 
each at Moscow, Odessa, Kiew and Charkow. Recently he 
achieved an unusual at a concert of the Winterthur 
Musikkolle m. which now boasts the finest orchestra in 
Switzerland a" to the unswerving efforts of Hermann 
Scherchen who, during the ‘tet five years has reorganized it. 
Ansermet ne of the French and 
Russian music, ge he 
always gives model performances. _D. 


Emily Roosevelt a Betty Tillotson Artist 

Smily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, and one of the group 
of Betty Tillotson artists, will appear in Hartford and 
Stamford, Conn., and in Providence, R. I., during December, 


Orchestre 


success 


foremost c mductors of 


especially Stravinsky’s works 3 


{NDLER’S CLAVIER 
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ORCHESTRA 

Bristol, Conn., later in the 
Mrs. M. R. Hall, director 
Island Federation of 
‘There has been no 
sO many expressions of 
impression last 


New York, Chicago, and 
season. In a recent letter from 
of the national board of the Rhode 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Hall wrote: 
artist here of whom I have heard 
delight.” Miss Roosevelt also made a fine 
year at the Springfield Music Festival. 


and in 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


The first of a series of Ia Forge-Bertimen concerts was 
given in Aeolian Hall on October 26. The Duo-Art piano 
opened the program, reproducing Ernesto Bertmen’s beauti 
ful rendition of Malaguena by Albeniz. Frances Fattmann, 
dramatic soprano, followed with a group of French 
and the impressive Hills by her teacher, Frank La 
The quality of Miss Fattmann’s voice is of much beauty 
and her use of it gives evidence of careful training. Myrtle 
\lcorn’s accompaniments were artistic and followed the 
moods of the singer. Emilie Goetze, pianist, played R« 
mance by Arnold and Blue Danube Waltz by Strauss 
Schulz-Evler. Well grounded technic and hythm were 
prominent in Miss renditions. Marianne Dozier, 
contralto, revealed a delightful voice and much tempera 
ment in a group of Italian songs, for which Grace Marshall 
was at the piano, giving excellent support. Helen Schaf 
meister played with verve and brilliancy two numbers with 
the Duo-Art piano. Miss Fattmann and Miss Dozier ap 
peared a second time, each singing an aria. Similar concerts 
will be given by the studios the last Wednesday evening of 
each month throughout the season 

A group of artist-pupils from the studios 
ful program at the Bowery Mission on 
an enthusiastic audience Artistry and excellent 
duction were tw evident in the 
the evening 

Agnes Strauss, Jeann nchest and Norma 
sopranos; Eleanor Edson and Elizabeth Andres, « 
and Ellsworth Bell, tenor. 


About Edward Johnson 

Metropolitan Opera 
brass,” as the saying 
“How 


“What 


songs 


Forge 


Goetze’s 


Lave 
October 25 
tone 
playing of 
part in the program were: 
Bleakley, 


ntraltos, 


racteristics 


More 
These days, Edward Johnson, the 
Company, is more than “doul i 
Recently the Toronto 
much do 3 were | | 
Canadian tenor has achieved fame at the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York?” And the answer was, Edward Johnson. The 
September 3 issue of Collier's Weekly, which contained an 
interview with Mr. Johnson, included in the special “Do 
you remember what you read” column: “Who, according t 
John McCormack, is the t all around tenor in the world? 
. Edward Johnson.” Ti , “In By the Back 
door,” by John B. Kennedy an interesting nage nee 
with Benito Mussolini, when the ten sa uld-be guide, 
wi _ knowing his identity, showe d Mr Messcliod iva ugh 
the home of Columbus. Mr. Kennedy finished the interview 
ney the following observation: “In a nutshell, living up to 
the reputation of being the best all-arow means 
hard work, constant dieting and athletics,” an uotes the 
artist in question as saying ‘An operatic tenor should be 
able to run a hundred yards in eleven seconds. ... The 
first ten languages and the first dozen parts are the hardest.” 
This to cheer the struggling aspirant! 


questions on 


PoeS 


. a j os 
you KNOW Wad wil the question 


Active 
this season by 
director, 


Parsons Associated Studios 

An active schedule has 
the Parsons Associated Studios, Anne C. Parsons, 
at Rochester, N. Y. Courses which culminate in credits 
from New York and Washington universities are offered 
to intermediate and advanced students, and special stress 
is placed ‘n the school upon physical exercises which de- 
velop the nands and arms for technical proficiency and for 
artistic performance. Many opportunities are given students 
to appear in public in musicales under the auspices of 
churches, clubs and other organizations of Rochester and 
its environs. 
In October, 
and Nunda 
Studios at 
followed by a 


been planned for 


representatives from the Rochester, Charlotte 

branches of the Studios met in the Central 
Rochester for a musical program, which was 
demonstration of theoretical methods for 
junior pupils. On November 4 and 5, teachers and ad- 
vanced students who have studied with Miss Parsons ap- 
peared in piano solos and duets at the opening of the new 
Presbyterian Home for the Aged in Rochester. Mabel 
Perry, contralto, also assisted on the program. 


- PARIS STUDIOS 











BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine. Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 
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Raymond HavENS 
Raymond Havens, pianist, is an artist of discernment, as 
was proven at his Jordan Hall recital. Mr. Havens always 
gives pleasure. To begin with, his program avoided the 
hackneyed without sacrificing musical value. A rondo in A 
minor by Mozart, the arrangement by Franz of Bach’s C 
minor suite for the lute and Chopin’s B minor scherzo made 
up his initial group. For his middle group Mr. Havens 
chose pieces by Liapounoff and Albeniz, and two interesting 
items by Debussy hitherto unheard in Boston—Le Sommeil 
de Lear and Lindaraja, unmistakably Debussy in concep- 
tion and timbre, but not the French master at his best. A 
final section contained, for show pieces, Liszt’s transcription 
of Chopin’s Maiden’s Wish and Tausig’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire. To his performance of this 
program Mr. Havens brought that incisive rhythm, fine 
sense of style and broad palette of color gradations that dis- 
tinguish his playing. His audience was not only cordial- 
it was most enthusiastic throughout the afternoon. 
Eva STARK 
Eva Stark, girl violinist from the studio of Mr. Kassman, 
who was in turn a pupil of Auer and at present one of the 
first violins of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave her 
recital likewise at Jordan Hall. With the admirable assist- 
ance of Nickolai Slonimsky, accompanist, Miss Stark played 
a Debussy sonata, a suite by Sinding, and Vieuxtemps’ con 
certo in F sharp minor; also pure from Tschaikowsky, 
Milhaud, Gluck, Paganini, Bach and Sarasate. Miss Stark 
renewed and deepened the excellent impression that she 
made at her début recital here last Her playing 
reflects favorably on the sound instruction that she has had. 
Her technic is already adequate to the most exacting music, 
her tone is of fine quality without being too robust, her 
phrasing reveals a sensitive regard for musical structure. 
With further experience she bids fair to become an artist 
that should rank high. Miss Stark was vigorously ap- 
plauded. 
MEMORIAL 


season, 


FOR CHARLES BENNET 

In memory of Charles Bennett, of the 
England Conservatory of Music, who died in 
concert was given in Jordan Hall on November 4. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, rector of Trinity Church, in whose 
choir Mr. Bennett was for many years a baritone soloist, 
delivered a memorial address in which the Christian life of 
this well-loved vocalist was emphasized. The progress in- 
cluded a group of Mr. Bennett’s own songs sung by several 
of his pupils; the Agnus Dei for chorus and gi by his 
colleague, Wallace Goodrich, having as soloist Mr. Goodrich 
and Homer Humphrey, organist; David Blair McClosky, 
baritone ; Ruth Culbertson, piz snoforte ; Margaret Clark, vio- 
lin, and Harriet Curtis, violoncello. A chorus composed of 
members of the faculty, students and others of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s personal friends sang the Heinrich Schuvetz Motet 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” Other num- 
bers were the César Frank Priere for organ, and Aren- 
sky’s Elegia from the Trio in D minor for pianoforte, violin 
and _ violoncello. 
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New EncGLanp Conservatory Notes 

The vigor with which composition is pursued by graduates 
of the New England Conservatory of Music was shown in 
a concert complimentary to the alumni association and its 
friends in Jordan Hall. The program consisted entirely of 
works by alumni. Many of the composer were recent grad- 
uates. 

The concert was opened by a presentation of a Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Organ by Joseph F. Wagner, director 
of the Civic Symphony Orchestro of Boston, the composer 
acting as pianist and Harold Schwab, ’22, as organist. Songs 
by Raymond Robinson, ’12, organist of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, and Douglas Kenney of the Conservatory faculty, were 
sung by William Simmons, the composers accompanying. 

A string quartet, prelude and fugue, by Grace May Stuta- 
man, ’22, secretary of the Alumni association, was performed 
by Josephine Durrell, ’11, Ione Coy, ’23, Margaret Clark, 
’25, and Ora Larthard, ’16. A flute and pianoforte “Nacre” 
by John Vincent, ’27, had as soloist Harold Schwab and 
George Madsen. 

Three of the pianoforte compositions of — Dennee, 
‘83, president of the association, were played by his pupil 
Elizabeth Travis, ’25, winner of the Mason & Hi: iti prize 
in her year. 

By Arthur Shepherd, ’96, assistant conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, a Triptych for High Voice and 
String Quartet was given with Rulon Robison, ’17, as tenor 
soloist. ‘The concert ended with an Organ Finals in C 
Major, by Homer Humphrey. of the faculty, organist of 
the Second Church, the composer at the organ. 1G 


Another Castelle Pupil Contest Winner 
Following in the footsteps of Hilda Burke, 
soprano of Baltimore, who has been several times 
and contest winner, comes Elsie Hurley, lyric 
saltimore, also a pupil of Mr. Castelle, vocal instructor at 
the Peabody Institute of Music in that city. Miss Hurley 
is victor for her city in the first of a series of elimination 
contests now being conducted by the Atwater-Kent Radio 
Corporation, the purpose of which is to select a popular 
young artist for radio broadcasting. Miss Hurley was 
chosen by a group of fifty judges. She is the possessor of 
a sprightly and winsome personality in addition to a lovely 
voice, and should she be fortunate enough to win the final 
contest, would receive a substantial monetary reward in 
addition to a large —- of broadcasting engagements. 
Other students of Mr. Castelle are filling engagements in 
various cities, and winning splendid success. One of these 
1 Thomas Mengert, baritone, who has recently been engaged 
by the Shuberts to sing in the musical version of the Squaw 
Man in New York City. Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, is 
singing at the Eastman Theater in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Paul Nachlas, tenor, is singing with T. Arthur Smith’s 
Washington Light Opera Company. Besides these, Elsie 
Hurley, Henrietta Kern, and a chorus composed of Castelle 
students have been appearing successfully at the Stanley 
Theater in Baltimore, where they were a special attraction 
at the opening of that amusement house several weeks ago. 


dramatic 
a prize 
sé ypran » oF 


Curtis Institute Notes 


Two governments have given recognition to the 
purposes of the Curtis Institute of Music by 
young music students to continue their studies there. Ange 
lica Morales, pianist, is the recipient of a subsidy from the 
Mexican government to enable her to study with Josef 8 
mann. Georges Bolet, pianist, age fifteen, was sent to Phil 
delphia by the Cuban government to take the entrance 
examinations in September. Upon his being granted a 
scholarship to study with Mr. Hofmann, an appropriation 
was voted to enable him to live in Philadelphia. 

Josephine Jirak, contralto, a student of Mme. Sembrich 
at the Institute, gave a recital in Kansas City, Kans., before 
returning to Philadelphia this fall. Her program included 
arias from Gioconda and Samson et Dalila, and songs by 
Schubert, Brahms and Handel. Elizabeth Howe Mont- 
gomery, a student of David Saperton, has been engaged as 
accompanist by Nina Koshetz, soprano, who begins an ex- 
tended tour in January. Wilbur W. Evans, a student of 
Emilio de Gogorza, was winner of the Atwater Kent na- 
tional radio audition in the Philadelphia district, and will 


aims and 
subsidizing 
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be one of ten singers selected from the entire country to 
compete for the grand prize in New York in December. 


Alliance Symphony Orchestra Seeks Players 


cello and viola 
which is maintained by 


vacancies in the sections of 
the Alliance Symphony Orchestra, 
the Educational Alliance and conducted by Alexander 
Bloch. The body, which is strictly amateur, meets at 
10:30 every Sunday morning in the Alliance building at 
East Broadway and Jefferson Street. Good amateurs who 
desire to join the orchestra are welcome at the and 
time mentioned. 


There are 


place 


Alexandre Tihchanalein Active in Europe 
Alexandre Tcherepnine, pianist and composer, son of 
Nicholas Tcherepnine, is much in evidence on the concert 
platforms of Europe. Th > Concert Colonne played his Sym- 
phonie (which was composed in this country during the past 
summer) under the direction of Gabriel Pierne in Paris. 
Within the near future he will assist as pianist in a program 
in Paris that will be devoted entirely to his works. Other 
soloists for this concert will be Pierre Fournier, cellist, 
and Mary McCormick, soprano. For December, he has 
been scheduled for his annual recital in London, where he 
will give a program composed entirely of his own comp. Si- 
tions. He will later appear in London in an ensemble pro- 
gram of his works. His annual concert in Paris has been 
booked for December 20. 

In January, Mr. Tcherepnine’s interests 
mar, where his modernistic opera, Ol Ol, will 
premiere performance in the famed old opera house. This 
performance will be followed by a concert tour through Ger- 
many and Austria, and in early March he will go to Rome 
for a concert Say which his compositions will be presented 
coming to Ame rica to play more extensively than 


brief visits have permitted him to do. 
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nt Studios 
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s; Practise Room 1 by hour 


Reasonable rents 


WANTED—Experienced tenor and expe ri 
soprano with a reputation who ar 
1ree nO acce pe, Twenty tour week vaudeville 
engagement. Address: 
of Musicat Courier, 
Street, New York. 


enced 


a 
113° West 


ARTISTS Wa ANTED—Concert and o 
atic artists wanted for di presenti 
tions for motion 1eaters, clubs 
and private be okings. Send particulars 
to “B. J. M.,” care of MusicaL Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studies 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
praca food at moderate prices 


stinctive 


‘tures t} 
picture t 


for summer 
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ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Pennsylvania 9220 





Apply Secretary Room 517 





enapi! Franklin said; 





“Think of three things-whence 
you came, where you are Seine, 


and to who 


m you must accoun’ 


From whatever we you 
may come,there isa warm 
welcome awaiting you at 
The Benjamin Franklin. 


MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 
118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


MARION F. ‘LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Conces Management, Inc. 
Chickering Halil, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York bonita 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


| SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Trabilsee 
Studios 


154 W. 78th St., 
N. Y. City 


Tofi Vocal 





SOPHIA GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 


MYRRA 5S. STOLIAR, 
Personal Representative 
190 Greenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Ciubs 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
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88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 
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1200 Rooms, each with bath HAROLD “ & Y \" 0) N 
Rates *4 upward 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


151 W. 57 57th St. 
New York 
Phone: Circle 6151 


\ABBIE MITCHELL 

| SOPRANO 

Beaumont says: “There was a commingling ot 

beauty and pain I shall not forget. 

Management Lestize A. Tompkins, 272 W. 115th 
Street, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 
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DIRECTOR: 
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MODERN INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN 


PROFESSORS: 
MICHEL WILKOMIRSKI 
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ReMoO BOLOGNINI 


EvuGENR YsaYE 
Fritz KRBEISLER 
PaBLO CASALS 


LuciEN CapET 
MASTER CLASSES 
8. JOACHIM—CHAIGNEAU 


BRANCH OF THE RENOWN 


PARIS, FRANCE 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
Temporary studios (Apartment 1207) 
EITEL HOTEL, 900 Cass Street, 
Telephone Superior 4568 


ASSISTANT: 


Cc PHYLLIS FEINGO 
HICAGO PREPARATORY DEP ARTMENT: 
Louise SILBER 


YED SOPRANO 


“She is a real artist 
and the public was en- 
chanted.”—Berlin Westen. 


Management 
RICHARD COPLEY, 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
as guest conductor, presented 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The 
the direction of Fritz Reiner 
a varied program on November 4 and 5. Opening with the 
Handel Fireworks Music, beautifully done, an interesting 
contrast was afforded by the playing of Stravinsky’s Fire- 
works, immediately following. Both numbers have been 
heard many times before, but never, as then, in succession— 
a clever bit of program planning, which made the respective 
virtues of each strongly marked. The Gavotte from Idomeneo 
by Mozart was an exquisite bit of beauty following the two 
conflagrations. Mr. Reiner’s reading of it was delightful. 
Scherzo by Aaron Copland received its first performance at 
meerts. It is eminently modern in treatment, being 

StI hmical figure, and although no 
resting, as a type, it holds 
: received it well and ac 

was present, quite a measure of ap- 
ntermission Mr. Reiner gave a superb 
1 Symphony No. 8 in B flat major. The 
Menuett ut as especially beauti- 
pleasure to the audience, judging 
by the maniif s close. For the closing number, Mr. 
Reiner had overture, Euryanthe, by Weber, to 
which he gave an i ial and astonishingly fascinating 
reading \ithough this overture has been heard many times, 
this perfor: I I ut hitherto unnoticed details and 
met with spontaneous a] use at the end 

On Nov A ademy of Music, a larger Phila- 
delphia audier in has welcomed it to the city for years, 
had the pleasure of tening to the Philharmonic Society 
of New rk tl irst ot < ries of five concerts to be 
given i *hilad his season Under the leadership of 
Willem Menge rchestra presented a fine program 
in an excel mecert opened with tl 1e Vivaldi 


these c 
based upon a monotot 
coubt very cleverly handled and inte 
little of l 
corded the « 
plause I 
reading of t 
Adagio cant 
ful. It aff 
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Of Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 
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Ap ord to Buyro 


Endorsed by Musical Celebrities 


MILTON PIANO ©. 
New tjork 





MUSICAL COURIER 

Concerto Grosso in A minor arranged by Sam Franko, in 
which the concertmaster, age Guidi, with his companion 
at the first desk, Hans Lange, played the solo violin parts in 
beautiful tone "and fine proportioning in the polyphonic 
rendering. The entire interpretation was excellent. DeFalla’s 
Symphonic Impressions of Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
formed the second number, which is quite modern in treat- 
ment, though full of beautiful melody. It is rich in color 
by means of its marvellous tonal distributions among the 
various instruments, and strongly rhythmical in that very 
color distribution. In the scoring, the piano is used as the 
principal instrument of the orchestra, but not as a solo in 
strument, therefore needing careful handling. Here E. 
Robert Schmitz displayed remarkable artistic discernment 
as well as great technical facility in connection with which 
may be mentioned the unusual and effectual tonal blending 
and a noticeably fine and delicate staccato. Under his hands 
the piano seemed more than one instrument of percussion 
The audience showed its pleasure by recalling Mr. Schmitz 
many times. After the intermission, Mr. Mengelberg gave 
a beautiful reading of the great C minor symphony of 
3rahms. The indefinable beauty of the themes in the 
Andante could scarcely have had a clearer and more telling 
manifestation. The last movement, too, was splendid and 
well deserved the many recalls to conductor and men in 
which the audience gave recognition of its evident enjoyment 

The first in the series of Monday Morning Musicales was 
held in the ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club, when two 
splendid artists were the soloists—Beatrice Harrison, cellist 
and Mabel Garrison, soprano. Miss Harrison opened the 
program with Adagio, and Allegro by Nardini, harmonized 
by Joseph Salmon. They were beautifully done, as was also 
the young English cellist’s marvellous playing of the Hun- 
garian Sonata by Kodaly (by special request) Chis sonata, 
for cello alone, must use every known (and some unknown) 
resource at the command of a cellist. Miss Harrison ex 
plained beforehand that it was the only case where the two 
lower strings had to be tuned down half a tone. It was 
certainly a masterly performance of an exceedingly diff 
cult composition, and was received enthusiastically by the 
audience. Later Miss Harrison played three delightful Lrish 
Airs arranged by Herbert Hughes. Margaret Mary Harri 
son provided sympathetic accompaniments. Miss Garrison 
sang the difficult Bell Song from Lakme by Delibes as her 
first number. Her intonation was splendid and the quality 
of her voice delightful. Of later numbers by Vuillermoz, 
Ravel, Granados, Massenet and Sadero, two—Jardin D’ Amour 
and I Battitori Di Grano—were pleasing to the 
audience. The final group, containing songs by Franklin 
Riker, Kathleen Manning, Cyril Scott, Frank LaForge and 
Amy Worth, further revealed this charming soprano’s vocal 
accomplishments. Estrellita had to be repeate d, and an encort 
was demanded at the close. George Siemonn, who accom 
panied entirely without notes, proved his skill and entire 
accord with the singer. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, of which 
Watrous is president, held its — meeting of the season 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, when a pleasing 
program was presented by the fol wing young artists-mem 
bers: The Lyric Trio (consisting of Erne Bacon, so 
prano; Florence I. Haenle, violinist; and Dorothy B. Power, 
harpist) ; Fred Homer, baritone ; Dorothy Goldsmith Netter, 
pianist; Cecelia Bonawitz Kane, violinist; Arba Pennington 
Lechler, soprano; and Effie Irene Hubbard, cellist The 
accompanists were Eloise Roberts, R« amuel French, 
and Arthur E. Hice. The program preceded by a 
little speech of welcome, given by the president 

The performance of La Traviata by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company was the the debut of Fanny 
Cole as Violetta, who certainly portrayed the part adn 
both dramatically and vocally. Except for a marked tremolo, 
Miss Cole’s voice is of beautiful quality and wide rang 


especially 


Mrs. Edwin A 


setta Sd 
was 


occasion ot 
irably, 


November 24, 1927 


while her acting was splendid. Another advent of interest 
was that of Robert Steel in the role of Germont. His 
voice is rich and powerful and he uses it with ease and the 
asurance of fine training. Ivan Velikanoff made a very 
personable Alfredo, and exhibited a voice of good quality. 
His acting was also convincing. The other parts were well 
taken by Mary Knapp, Marie Zara, Alessandro Angelucci, 
Frederick Millar, Robert McDougal, Charles Hagey, Ida 
Cash and Maria Pielichowski. The banquet scene was beauti- 
fully staged, and the costumes were striking. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri, as conductor, deserves much praise M. M. C. 


Ann Arbor Faculty Members Active 
School of Music, Ann 


University 
appearances in 


called upon for 
as concert artists, and to make 
addresses before musical gatherings. Two of them thus 
engaged recently were Joseph E. Maddy, head of the public 
school music department, and Maud Okkelberg, of the piano 
faculty. Mr. Maddy addressed the Indiana Association of 
Music Merchants at Indianapolis on October 11. The fol- 
lowing week he addressed the New York City Music Round, 
and on October 19 he addressed the students of the Music 
Education Department of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
On October 21 he spoke before the Kentucky So 
ciety for Better Music at Louisville on the sub rject, Enrich- 
ing Human Life Through Music, and later in the same 
month addressed the music teachers of the State of Michi- 
gan at Detroit. On November 4 he addressed the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association at Cleveland. 

Mrs. Okkelberg recently appeared in recital at the Herron 
Art Institute in Indianapolis, and on October 9 she appeared 
in Jackson, Mich. 


Faculty members of the 
Arbor, Mich., are often 
many parts of the country 


versity. 


Arthur Kraft Fulfilling Many Engagements 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, appeared at 
tober 24, in one of the concerts of the Bucknell University 
Entertainment Course. Featured on the program, which 
opened with a Beethoven song and contained a group of old 
airs from Italy, France, Germany and England, a group of 
German songs, and a group of modern songs in English, 
was a song entitled Garden, by Spier, which is still in manu- 
script and dedicated to Mr. Kraft. On November 1 the 
tenor gave a joint concert with Doris Doe, contralto, under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of Atlantic City. 

This month is proving a busy one for Mr. Kraft, as he 
is scheduled for twelve additional concerts before December 
1. Mr. Kraft will be in the west during February and in 
the south during March. He has also been reéngaged to 
sing Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion in New York, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. 
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ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 


LANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 
1000 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 
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Dresden 
Concert and Opera Repertoire 
23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 


OLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
Denver 





DWARD B. FLECK 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 
1527 High St., Denver 


Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., 


Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 


in Solfege, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 





Harmony, 
DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 


Denver 





Studio: 1000 Grant St., 





Tliff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC. 
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ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 

Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Denver 


Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 
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INC., Denver 
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Edwin John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
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Pianist 
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Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 

The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 


PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109- 11 E. Colfax, Denver 
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Teacher of Piano and 





ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 


Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 


H. 
E. Specialist - singing, speaking and 
restoring the voic 
EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 
Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie 
Buhlig, Richard 

Busoni, Ferruccio 
Oarreno, Teresa 

D’Albert, Bug. 

Danziger, Laura 

Debussy, Ol. 

Dobnanyi, EB. v, 

Bivyn, Myrtle 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolf 

Gershwin, George 
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Grieg, Edvard 

Hefmann, Josef 
Humperdinck, Prof, Engelbert 
Lamond, Frederic 
Leoncavallo, R. 
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The Welte Company, Inc. 


She 
MASTER-WELTE 


The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- 
anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
It will delight the most talented performer. 


695 Fifth Avenue, New York City # 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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especially for the 
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from life by 


W080 Go tLez 
AS THE CARICATURIST SEES HIM 


“Ask Danise to say something for the press and he'll ask why journals expect something witty or funny. He'll add that 
it never gives rise to anything serious. As he explains that whatever he has had to say has long ago been said I draw the 
likeable baritone of the Metropolitan. Business-like he takes the crayon from my hand and writes a laconic “O. K.— 
G. Danise” on the finished original on my easel. “There you are,—I must go and get made up,” he says. Later he is 
on the Metropolitan stage as Charles Gerard in Andrea Chenier. How expertly he achieves make-up art! How much a 
caricature of Danise as he is differs from Danise in character! There's a tribute! As the servant-revolutionist he stirs an 
audience with his ‘Find me this lovely maid that I adore; I pray you search, explore; * * *' We join in the pro- 
longed applause."—-Mauro GONZALEZ 











